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Noble art caught 
in the money trap 

James Murray's death in Glasgow on Sunday, after his 
British bantamweight title light, brought new demands 
from doctors for boxing to be banned. After 49 years 
of covering the sport, Guardian correspondent 
John Rodda is now close to agreeing with them 


GUARDIAN WEEN.Y 
October 22 1995 


H OW MUCH longer can box- 
ing hang its head — until the 
funeral is over or another 
wheelchair found for a victim of 
brain damage? The protagonists will 
soon return to what was once a 
noble art and now seems little more 
than n bloody way of making money. 

After 49 years of writing about 
boxing I recoil along with many of 
my journalistic colleagues when a 
fighter dies, ft is no longer the occa- 
sional accident; death in the ring or 
irreparable damage is happening 
too often and the drip, drip, drip on 
my conscience has finally taken me 
close to the point where I believe it 
should be banned. 

The number of deaths and seri- 
ous injuries has been rising world- 
wide for the past 15 years. If the 
British Boxing Board of Control 
cannot accept the need to devise 
measures giving fighters greater 
protection then it must atop defend- 
ing the indefensible. Unless it acts 
before another James Murray, Ger- 
ald McLellnn or Bradley Stone, the 
board could be facing a popular 
protest group which takes the issue 
into a wider public domain. 

The argument that boxing would 
go underground is hard to support, 
for it would then not generate the 


Cryptic crossword by Quantum 


AcrosB 


8, 10 A measure to accompany 
country's police HQ (8,4) 

9 Bird's large victim (6) 

10 See 8, . 

1 1 A doctor In routine round, It 
involves tapping by hand (10) 

1 2 Dull old boy has time to spend (8) 

1 4 Stress “No" to dine at this hour? 

( 8 ) 

15 Not ell the team exercise , 

I endlessly. One's engaged in 1 : 
climbing (7) ...... 

|l 7 See soup spl(t and lake pri (7) . , 

20 Travelterh wlthjit affora month, 
but worn out (8) ■ 


22,26 Some dogs change to bone 
stirrersl (6,8) . 

23 Killing made following special 
return (0,4) 

24 Bit of wood.round company , 
emblem (4) . 

25 New name in cut (lower. Rag? 
( 6 ) 

26 See 22 


1, Make broadcast unlptqBiglbie? 

! Taka' off Immediately ® . 

= 2 Wpfkhard at bpoks mainly? It. 

; . stands put (4) ■ , , 



money which .makes fighters take 
the risk they do. There is unli- 
censed fighting on a very small 
scale but that is hardly likely to sur- 
vive if boxing is made unlawful. 

The increasing danger in profes- 
sional boxing comes from several 
factors: the decline in amateur box- 
ing; the more sophisticated training 
methods now used by professionals; 
and a suspicion that some fighters 
are using banned substances, such 
as anabolic steroids. 

Tile board has failed to halt the 
increase in death and damage. Its 
insistence on ambulances and para- 
medics at every light and doctors at 
the ringside may be seen as no 
more than a sop to parry critics. 
Caring for the injured has to be 
maintained, but preventive mea- 
sures can n o longer be ignored. 

What it must do is devise larger 
gloves fdled with substances which 
inflict less damaging blows, and at 
die same time revive some of the 
boxing skills now so badly lacking. 
The board's counter-argument is 
likely to be that diis would put 
British boxers at greater risk in 
international fights, and that over- 
seas boxers would not want to fight 
in tiiis country with such gloves. But 
a start has to be made somewhere. 






Stricken James Murray is counted out with seconds remaining in hiB British bantamweight dde light | 
against Drew Docherly in Glasgow photograph, wattie chelm 



When I reported my first fights in 
1946, the training methods used by 
boxers had hardly changed during 
this century: the heavy punching 
bag, the punchball, shadow boxing 
in front of a large mirror and tuition 
from the trainer and sparring with 
big gloves and a headguard. 

Most of that is still part of the 
paraphernalia, but in recent years 
fighters have moved into intensive 
weight training with sophisticated 
equipment; they have added 
strength and greater speed to their 
punching. Putting those assets to- 
gether causes more damage to the 
opponent's brain. 

That danger has been magnified 
because the skills of boxing have 
declined. As a local newspaper jour- 
nalist in London in the ’40s and ’50s 
my winter nights were filled by re- 
porting amateur boxing tourna- 


3 Authority passed on books In 
meal break (6) 

4 Peculiar people with time for a 
scrap (7) 

5 Turbulent or so loud, causing 
pain (8) 

6 Rum Is not beer (10) 

7 Gathered Information head 
released as listed (6) 

13 Twig structure holding up below 
( 10 ) 

16 Cheeky little devil tuned 
Incorrectly (8) 

18 She whirls with go, perhaps (8) 

19 Painting going up Inside poses 
difficulty (7) 

21 Glossy coating of fish seen 
around. North America (6) 

22 We hear the grumble’s over 
deposit In advance (6) 

24 Floral wreaths from the fertile 
islands (4) 
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ments. There were clubs in all kinds 
of places: church halls, missions, 
school premises. 

In immediate postwar Britain 
there were no sports halls, no artifi- 
cal surfaces and little open space, so 
young boys throughout the country 
learned to box. They were taught 
the Noble Art of Self Defence, in 
which avoiding being hit had almost 
the same value as hitting. 

In the past 20 years amateur box- 
ing clubs have dwindled and few 
schools now include the sport on 
their curriculum. Potential fighters 
go to a professional gym. The em- 
phasis lias shifted to greater aggres- 
sion, encouraged by promotional 
interests which know that the crowd 
want their instincts fed- Most of 
those who watch want to see the 
knockout punch. 

The first professional fighter I 


watched was George Daly, of Blark- 
friars, described as “the last of the 
mechanics". He brought artistry to 
boxing, through balance, nimble 
feel and the way he mesmerised op- 
ponents with the feint. Daly could 
not punch and did not have to, for 
he knew sufficient and applied his 
skills to have his arm raised as vm- , 
nerat the end. 

One extraordinary phenomenon , 
about professional boxing is the ca- 1 
maraderic it generates. All over the 
country there «re ex-boxers' associi 
ti« ms which meet regularly to 
socialise. In this spoil which dt- 
mauds such courage the spirit of] 
friendship runs deep. There art i 
many former fighters, into their sev- 
enties and eighties, who boxed for a 
pittance and are now sad to watch . 
their sport decline to the point where 
the light may be snuffed out. 


Football Premiership Leeds United 0 Arsenal 3 

An un-Lukic day for Leeds 


Mark Redding 

A BLUNDER In the 43rd 
minute by Leeds keeper 
John Luklc last Saturday tipped 
the delicate balance of the game 
Arsenal's way and tilled them to 
third In the table. 

The sides were evenly matched 
until Lukic, In his 400th game 
for Leeds and against his old 
club, hoofed a clearance straight 
to Merson 30 yards out and the 
Arsenal right-winger returned 

Football results 


PA CAflUNQ PREMIERSHIP, Aston Vita 0. 
Cheteaa 1; Btecttxm 2, Southampton 1; Bolton i. 
Evert on 1; Leeds 0, Arsenal 3; Liverpool 0, 
Coventry 0; Man Utd 1. Man C 0; OPR 2, 
Newcastle 3; 8heflWedO. MKMeabroogh i; 
Tottenham 0, Nottm Forest t Leading posi- 
tion*, 1, Newcastle (played 9, points 24); 2. Man 
Utd (8-20}; 3. Araanal (fl-18). 

BNDSLUQH UAAUEi First Division, Derby 1 . 
Ipswich 1; Grfmeby 1', Oldham t; Leicester i, 
Charlton I; Luton 1, Weal Brom 2; Mllwel2, 
Tramwre 2; Norwich 3, Barnsley i \ Portsmouth 0. 
Birmingham 1; Pori Vale 1, Crystal Palace 2; 
Reading 3, Huddersfield I; Southend 2. Shaft Uld 
1 ; Sunderland 1, Watford 1: Wolverhampton 1, 
Stoke 4. Leading poiltlonai 1, Leicester (12- 
22); 2, MlUwal (12-22); 3. West Brom (1 2-21) 

Seoond DMiloni Blackpool 6, Chesterfield 0; . ' 
Bournemouth 0, BuWey 2; Bradford C 2. Bristol ' 
Rvra 3; Brtahfon 1. 8wWon 3;.Brte10l C4, Hull 0; 
Crewe 2, CarilBte 1; Notft Go 2, Rotherham 1: 
Peterborough l, Swansea i; Shrewsbury 2, York' 
1; Stockport 1 .Brentford 1) Wrexham 2, Oxford • 
Utd 1: Wwombe 1, .WWsaH 0. Landing posl- 
ttonei 1. Swindon (12-28); 2i Crewe <11-24). 3i 
Blackpool (12-23). • • 

Third Djvlaknu Carcftf 1, Bpnet l; DerBngton 1. 
GHHhohamOl DdhcasterO. Hereford 0; Exeter 0, ■ 
Wigan 4;fltwrp P. Bury 0: Hprtlepopl % 


the ball with Interest for bU flnf 
goal of the season. 

With a aeries of clever second- 
half strikes, the terrible twins, 
nergkamp and Wright, then ran 
amok leaving tacds's leading 
scorer Tony Yeboah In the ahade. 

‘They think tlic world of each 
other," their manager Bruce 
Rioch said. “One is louder than 
the other but the other's not as 
quiet ns you think he is" Who 
makes the most noise at Leeds? 
No one was saying. 


Scunihorpe 0; Leyton Orient' 0, ChasW 21 ' ' 

Mansfield 1. Plymouth I; Northampton 3- 
Cambridge Uld 0; Rochdale 1 . CofcrarW , 
Scarborough 0, Lincoln 0; Tort^ey 0. Rjw* 1 | 
Leading positional 1, GSingnam (12--* *• 
Chester (12-23); 3. Preston (12-21). 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAOUS, PrertW 
DMalom CeHJo 2. Hbamlan 2; FBWkOi . . . ' 
MimemotH 2; HaartB 4, Ralth 2; 

Aberdeen 1 ; Partlck 0. Rangers 4. Law** ” 
tionai Rangeta (8-21); 2, Caltlo(B-irc* 
Aberdeen (8-13). , , 

PI ret DMalom Airdrie 1. Cfydebank 
Uld 2. St Jotsielone i. DuitonT*" fl ,W"j" 
Greenock Morton 2, Hamlton a 8t 
Dumbarton 2. Loading pooftloner ‘ rc'Jjt > 
(0-S1); 2,Dmdeo(9-lfl):3,.Dunii?aUWP’'^ 

Saoond Dlvlalom Ayr 1 . Stanhbuaefo*?, 1 ^ 
Q.Oyde.0; Montrose 1 , BetwIokSiSW*^ 

Slrarraer (9-14). . •*• t .. 

Third btvfafoni Abtan l.'ESSrfoflk'^I:' '. 
RossCo 0; Arbroath 1. Queen’s . „ 

doned pHw 76 mnuiesdue to u 

Gstodortan T3, Cowdenbeath 2; WySLip 
BreoWnO. Leading posNMMPl 
23); 2. Brechin 0^17); 3, .Rose Oo ^ j 
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World leaders 
obey orders 
to snap to it 

“THE most powerful man in the 
I world 1 b railed Paul 
Sklpworth, and only John Major 
escaped his authority this week, 
write * Martin Walker. Better 
than the statutory 15 minutes 
of lame, Mr Sklpworth of the 
Kodak Corporation had 20 
minutes of unprecedented 
supreme power on Sunday 
morning, as 140 kings and 
presidents and prime ministers 
shuffled and squeezed and 
grinned to his bidding. 

“Look this way," he told his 
own president, as Bill Clinton 
gossiped, turned and crossed 
his arms tike a naughty boy in 
the school photo, and bent down 
to ebat to China's vertically chal- 
lenged Jiang Zemin. 

Would that “lacfy with the pret- 
tiest smile" please squeeze along 
her row? And Pakistan's Benazir 
Bhutto complied with a look of 
Himalayan frost. 

Would the gentleman in the 
dog collar please squeeze in? 

And the cardinal from the Holy 
See nestled amicably into his 
neighbour’s African robes. Boris 
Yelteln was so close to Jacques 
Chirac that when the Russian 
gave a Gallic shrug, the 
Frenchman’s eyebrows shot up 
too. The group photograph of the 
heads of government for the 
60th anniversary of the United 
Nations was an occasion so for- 
ma] that Fidel Castro put on a 
suit and tie and Vaclav Havel put 
out his cigarette. 

Yasser Arafat had grown a new 
inch of stubble for the big shot of 
all the bigshots. Only Nelson . 
Mandela kept his sunglasses on 
sgalnst the massed flashlights. 

Most of the front row was com- 
posed of short gentlemen, tike 
Portugal's Mario Soares and 



Summit view: Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin relax at the Roosevelt 
home during talks over Bosnia. Story, page 8 photo; stephansavoia 


Jordan's King HuBsein. But 
there was no shifting the 0ft 2in 
Bill Clinton, president of the 
host nation. So like a meal pass- 
ing through the belly of a python, 
a Clinton-sized bump snaked 
back through all rows of the 
commemorative photograph. 

But some were missing from 
the line-up. Egypt’s President 
Hosni Mubarak was unavoidably 
detained, and so was Georgia's 
Eduard Shevardnadze. Helmut 
Kohl bad other Bratwurat to fry. 
And John Major, one of the five 
men in the world who can veto 
UN business, was also absent 
from the one international forum 


where Britain remains a great 
power. 

Mr Major finally arrived In 
New York on Sunday afternoon. 
Being Mr Major, the first thing 
he did when he got to New York 
was goto the public library'. But 
he was not left alone to browse, 
because Bill Clinton had invited 
all the other 148 leaders to a 
black tie dinner of welcome. 

Or not quite all. Iran, Iraq, 
Cuba, Sudan, North Korea, 

Libya and Somalia were snubbed. 
There are a number of nations 
whose invitations got lost in the 
mall, 1 ' a senior US official said. 
The dog ate (hem. Woof." « 


Colin Powell ‘to run for president’ 


G ENERAL Colin Powell is expeo- 
ted to launch an all-out bid to 
become the first black president of 
the United States next month with a 1 
formal declaration that he will seek 
ihe Republican party’s nomination 
Jo challenge Bill Clinton for the 
White House in 1996, writes Jona- 
than Freedland in Washington, ■ 
Republican sources said on Mon- 
toti the Gulf war hero, former 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, 
and now best-selling author, was set 
to make his move as early as No- 
vember 11 — Veterans’ Day. ' 


- Gen Powell’s entry Into the race 
would transform the political land- 
scape and give' the Republicans a 
better-than-even chance of dashing 
Mr Clinton’s confident re-election 
hopes, the sources said. • 

; Tf I had to bet today on' one per- 
son for the Republican presidential 
nomination, I’d put my money on' 
Colin Powell," said Bill Krlstol, the 
fop Republican strategist and- now 
editor of the conservative Weekly 
Standard. ■ . . 

; Gen Powell’s anticipated candi- ' 
dacy now regarded in WaShlng- *1 


ton as a racing certainty — has dis- 
mayed the frontrunner, Senator 
Bob Dole, and other declared 
Republican candidates. ; - ■ 1 
• The barty'8 upper echelons In- 
creasingly viewGen Powell ad a sav- 
iour,' and are convinced the retired • 
general will declare -before Novem- 
ber23. 1 : • : • 

A Powell bid to capture 1 the 
Republican ' nomination would ‘also 1 
damage severely a new attempt by 
Ross PeroVthe Texan billionaire, to 
thrust a third-party : candidate into 
pie White House, the sources said. 
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Debt worries spoil 
UN celebrations 


Martin Walker In New York 

B RITAIN and France both de- 
manded that their American 
nlly pay its debts to a re- 
formed United Nations, agreed on 
tiie need for an enlarged Security 
Council, and then clashed over 
which of them wa6 die lending 
provider of peacekeepers at this 
week's celebration of the world 
body's 50th anniversary. 

"The United Kingdom is the 
largest contributor of troops to UN 
peacekeeping operations — British 
forces are serving in blue berets 
from Angola to Georgia, with over 
8,000 in Bosnia alone," boasted the 
Prime Minister, John Major. 

"France has confidence in the 
UN,” said the French president. 
Jacques Chirac. “France has always 
been in the front rank of the search 
for peaceful solutions to the crises 
of our time — from Cambodia to 
Bosnia, she has become the first 
contributor of troops to the United 
Nations." 

Neither speech won much ap- 
plause from the UN's 50th anniver- 
sary general assembly on Monday. 
The audience was irritated that 
France insisted on continuing its nu- 
clear-test programme in the South 
Pacific, and that Mr Mqjor lectured 
them about housekeeping just like 
Margaret Thatcher used to. 

Mr Mqjor spoke in generalities, 
of a Security Council that "should 
be enlarged" — but he did not say 
with whom. By contrast, Mr Chirac 
said firmly that Japan and Germany 
should be brought in, "and some 
great states of the South". 

At least Mr Mqjor and Mr Chirac 
— representing two of the five coun- 
tries with the right to a veto at the 


Security Council — had attended. 
Europe put on an undistinguished 
show with Germany’s chancellor and 
Italy's president both staying away. 

For Mr Major and Mr Chirac, the 
real significance of the UN assem- 
bly was what took place outside. 

For Mr Chirac, the dogs that re- 
fused to bark in the night were the 
leaders of Japan and Algeria — who 
decided not to meet him. 

For Mr Major, there was no busi- 
ness like oil business. His meetings 
with Kuwait. Saudi Arabia and Azer- 
baijan were all oil-related. And so 
was his Long-awaited meeting with 
Argentina's president. Carlos 
Menem, who hailed the agreement 
to share oil-exploitation rights 
n round the Falkland s. The two lead- 
ers tentatively agreed that Mr 
Moncin would visit London, de- 
pending on a continued improve- ' 
ment in relations. 

Much of the air went out of the 
UN meeting with the departure of 
the US president. Bill Clinton, and 
Russia's president. Boris Yeltsin, for 
their own private superpower sum- 
mit. As the two biggest debtors to 
the UN, they missed a chorus of 
complaints about their arrears. The 
US owes £800 million, and the Rus- 
sians more than £300 million. 

"It is not sustainable for member 
states to enjoy representation with- 
out taxation," complained Mr Mqjor, 
but named no names. 

Mr Chirac was more blunt: “The , 
temptation of disengagement threat- 
ens the very existence of the UN. It 
la not acceptable that many coun- 
tries, moat notably the biggeBt of all, 
let the debts mount up." 

Comment, page 14 
End of empire, page 33 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


By jingo, it’s Britain’s 
new defence policy 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
October 28 1995 


mjKICHAEL PORTILLO , in his 
I Wm speech at the Conservative 
party conference ("Portillo waves 
the right flag", October 22), demon- 
strates that he is very new to his job 
as Secretary of State for Defence. 
He appears to have overlooked the 
fact that for almost half a century 
the great bulk of Britain's armed 
forces have been assigned to an in- 
ternational command, Nato; and it 
would have been the dominant part- 
ner in that alliance, the US, which 
would, in fact, have decided "when 
to fight and when not to fight". 

No member of Nato, nor of the 
Euroiiean Union, is proposing "a sin- 
gle European army", controlled by 
the European Commission; but in 
both the North Atlantic Alliance and 
in the European Union, govern- 
ments, including our own, are rightly 
trying to find a way by which the de- 
fence policies and forces of the Euro- 
pean members of die Alliance and of 
members of the European Union can 
be better organised to face together 
the security problems of the future. 
Nothing is more important than to 
ensure that France plays a full part, 
as, unfortunately, she does not in 
Nato now. It is absurd to suggest that 
Britain can act alone. 

Lord Carver, 

(Chief of Deforce Staff, 1973-76) 
House of Lords, London 


firfR PORTILLO is panicking un- 
IVI necessarily. The only conceiv- 
able possibility of the British army 
being run from Brussels arises from 
British membership of the North At- 
lantic Alliance, the headquarters of 
which Is, of course, in Brussels. Is 
Mr Portillo advocating that we fol- 
low the example of General de 
Gaulle, set 38 years ago. and with- 


draw from the integrated military 
structure of the Alliance? 

Sir Michael Palliscr, 

(Former chairman of the Council of 
the International Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies), London 

Canada beats 
US health-care 

C ANADA haa only about one- 
lenth of the population of its 
southern neighbour. The numbers 
alone mean that the United States 
has a bigger health-care system, 
many more hospitals and, to borrow 
the Pythonesque phrase, huge num- 
bers of "machines that go ping". 

It's no surprise, therefore, that 
Washington Po9t writer Anne Sward- 
son (“Canada's health-care system 
ails”, October 15) found a Canadian 
doctor frustrated with our smaller 
health-care system who opted for the 
relatively bigger vista south of the 
border. What she won’t find in 
Canada, however, are tens of mil- 
lions of people without medical cover 
because of lack of income and tens of 
millions of others relegated to third- 
class medical treatment tlirough gov- 
ernment-sponsored schemes. 

In the US. major health-care deci- 
sions are made behind closed doors 
by flinty-eyed accountants working 
for private insurance companies. 
The Canadian system isn't perfect, 
but at least virtually everyone has 
access to a reasonable quality of 
care. Canada's system is account- 
able and subject to public review. 
The inevitable choices regarding all 
elements of the health-care system 
— hospitals, doctors, community 
health centres, prevention and well- 
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ness, pharmaceuticals and the range 
of treatment options — are made in 
a democratic manner. I don't always 
trust elected officials, but when it 
comp to decisions regarding my 
medical care, ill take democracy 
over private profits every time. 
Michael Shapcott, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


D ONT trust any government at 
any time — politicians are a rum 
bunch of connivers who get where 
they are by scheming. The ones who 
come out with the truth are usually 
put out to pasture pretty quick. 

Britain without the NHS? Look to 
the US for not how to do it. The pii- 
vate medical insurance companies 
charge exorbitant premiums, doc- 
tors are salesmen frightening pa- 
tients into bank-breaking treatments 
while paying high insurance pre- 
miums themselves, in case anyone 
sues them. In Britain private medical 
insurance premiums are high 
enough but nothing like the US's. 

Value what's good about the wel- 
fare state and don’t abuse it But 
human nature being wliat it is it's 
likely to kill a good thing. It would be 
a crueller place without the NHS — 
something Britain should not forget. 
Tudur Wtynn-Jones, 

Polk City, Florida, USA 


Baby trade 
brought to book 

\/\/E ADOPTED our daughter 
V v from Paraguay in March 1992 
(“Boom trade in babies”, October 
22). Her birthmother, aged 15, was 
n bright girl from a middle-class 
family. She was desperate to resume 
her education and put the preg- 
nancy behind her. 

The lawyer we used was an inter- 
national patents lawyer who 
charged a fraction of the vast sums 
quoted in the article. The birth- 
mother had to appeal- in court sev- 
eral times before Judge Patricia 
Blasco (mentioned in the article as 
investigating the illegal baby trade) 
in order to verify she understood 
what she was doing. She was sepa- 
rately represented by a govern- 
ment-appointed guardian and also 
had to undergo counselling with a 
court-appointed psychologist. 

We then had to apply to the De- 
partment of Minors to authenticate 
the adoption before we could get the 
baby a passport and bring her home. 

I now face the prospect of taking 
niy daughter to nursery in the 
knowledge that some may tiiink we 
paid £15,000 to have her snatched 
from the arms of her loving mother. 
Andrew and Claire Astachnowicz, 
London 


B ABY SALE and smuggling were 
confused throughout the article 
with legal adoption. The latter Is de- 
scribed as “trade’’ while legal costs 
of adoption are referred to as the 
“price’' of a baby, which they are 
not. The chief judicial investigator is 
reported as believing that only 30 
per cent of babies are given up vol- 
untarily: the rest of his comment is 
to the effect that, given the social 
conditions in Paraguay, the remain- 
ing 70 per cent of mothers who give 
up babies do so under pressure. 

This does not mean, as the article 
Implies, that 70 per cent of adop- 
tions are Illegal. Deciding to give up 
your baby because you are poor or 
single is sad but It is not the same as 
having your baby stolen. 

Kay Bernstein, 

London 


The changing 
faces of Arafat 

J IM HOAGLAND'S depiction of 
"Arafat's chameleon qualities” 
(Washington Post, October II) says 
it all. Arafat's recent infatuation with 
the US was best summed up when he 
ended his delivery on September 13 
1993, at the White House addressing 
the US president, with these words: 
Thank you, thank you, thank you.” 

This is a bizarre hypocritical ex- 
pression of gratitude to the president 
of the US, whose country's active po- 
litical. economic and military sup- 
port enables Israel to enact llie 
dispossession of Palestinians and to 
possess the bullets that maimed 
their men, women and children. 

In his toadyism to Israel, Arafat 
has legitimised its occupation of 
Palestinian land, in return for the 
“authority” he has been granted to 
play the role that Anton Laliad plays 
for Israel in South Lebanon. In 
essence, his role in Gaza and Jeri- 
cho, and the new “Arafatstans", is 
simply to protect the Israeli occu- 
piers from the wrath of the occupied 
and humiliated Palestinians. He is 
now doing Israel's dirty work by im- 
prisoning and torturing those who 
offend Israel. The new "Oslo IT' "re- 
deployment" — not withdrawal — of 
Israeli forces is a continuation of the 
same process; continuing occupa- 
tion. expropriation and humiliation 
for the Palestinians. 

(Dr) Ismail Zayid, 

Halifax. Nova Scotia, Canada 


r HE Washington Post section 
(September 17) featured promi- 
nently a story of armed men in Is- 
raeli army uniform, who terrorised 
the Palestinian township Halhonl, 
broke into homes and killed mie 
young man as his father watched, 
helpless. The Israeli army says ils 
men were not involved and that Jew- 
ish extremists may be the killers. 

Subsequent investigations have 
shown that a gang of Palestinian 
robbers, dressed up in army uni- 
forms, speaking Hebrew among 
themselves, raided five homes and 
shot nnd killed a Palestinian in one 
of them. Three have been Arrested. 
This outrage cannot thus be laid at 
the door of Jewish extremists. 
Michael J Berger, 

Jerusalem, Israel 


Fisticuffs over 
boxing 

C ONSENTING adults should be 
free to do whatever the hell 
they want to themselves and to each 
other, as long as they don't hurt 
non-consenting bystanders, despite 
what your back-page story says 
("Noble art caught in the money 
trap", October 22). 

The world might well be a nicer, 
gentler, more caring place if young 
men’s bodies wouldn’t keep on pro- 
ducing that nasty old testosterone. 
But in the meantime, I’d rather they 
pummelled each other than me. 
Alan Paterson, 

London 


I 'D LIKE to see a simple graph of 
/ the number of serious injuries or 
deaths in boxing per number of par- 
ticipants (professional and amateur) 
over time. I'd also like to see similar 
graphs for other dangerous sports, 
including rugby and motor sport 
Peter Braunberger, 

Sheffield 


Briefly 


T HE FAILURE of the UN confer- 
ence to ban landmines (October 
22) beggars belief. To ensure suc- 
cess next time, may I suggest the fol- 
lowing to concentrate the minds of 
those responsible? During any future 
conference the delegates’ children 
and spouses should be flown to 
Mozambique. They should be taken 
into the countryside and left in an 
area of mined bush. How many of 
the children and spouses would liave 
to have their legs blown off before a 
decision was reached to ban these 
foul and indiscriminate weapons? 
James Oglethorpe, 

Maputo, Mozambique 


y OUR editorial (“The comfort of 
strangers". October 8) states: 
“Today buth in Korea and the Philip- 
pines the US cooperates with the bar 
owners and in medical checks of bar 
girls." In fact, all US bases in the 
Philippines are now closed. However, 
reports indicate that prostitution, and 
presumably "sexual imperialism", 
continue to thrive, even in the ab- 
settee of US servicemen. Your writer 
seems to have slipped while ascend- 
ing the moral high ground, 

John Provo, 

Reitaku University, Chiba, Japan 


C ORINE LESNES reports (Lc 
Monde. October 15) that Aus- 
tralians have taken to French bash- 
ing. All the Australians are doing is 
"saying things about the French the) 1 
wouldn’t dare sny about the Jews or 
(he Chinese", while what the French 
suv doing is exploding massive nu- 
clear bombs in a foreign country- 
Call me thick-skinned, but I'd rather 
he called names than liave nuclear 
bombs exploding in my region. 
James M Bucknell. 

Brooklyn. New York. USA 

I VS GOOD to chuckle over Saddam 
I and his “unanimous sup|»rt" refer- 
endum. So very different front our 
own democracy, which offers a very 
real choice between all views (rather 
than just virtually identical support- 
era of the status quo), the election 
imdistuiTed by persuasion, soundbite 
TV ninnipulnlinn. monopoly control 
of the press mid TV, or misleading ad- 
vertising cum]iaigiis, and all followed 
by clem- retqmiMve government car- 
rying through ils manifesto. Ilow ter- 
rible nollo be born British, 

Don Hoskins, 

Ijondon 


T HERE seems to be some confu- 
sion over die difference between 
policy and operational matters within 
the prison service. Mr Howard, how- 
ever, appears to be quite clear ou 
this. If something goes right mew 
that's policy and he takes the credit; 
if it goes wrong then thatfe opera- 
tional nnd someone else is to blame. 
(Dr) M N Perkins, 

London 

7 ^Guardian 
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Russia drawn into Bosnia peace plan 


Ma rtin Walker In New York 

A N OMINOUSLY vague 
agreement to secure the 
participation of Russian 
troops to implement a peace In 
Bosnia was reached on Monday be- 
tween President Clinton and Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin during their 
private summit at Hyde Park, away 
from the United Nations 50th an- 
niversary gathering in New York. 

Die two leaders agreed in princi- 
ple to incorporate Russian troops, 
but left their respective military 
staffs to work out how and where 
this could be done — without bring- 
ing them under Nato command, 
without granting the Russians their 
own zone In die region, anti without 
reducing them to semi-civilian status 
as service and support personnel. 

"Russian military forces will par- 
ticipate in these operations, but how 
they do it is an affair for the military, 
not for two great presidents of great 
powers,” an ebullient President 
Yeltsin told a press conference later, 
going on to talk with animation of 
the strengthening Russian- Ameri- 
can partnership. 

“We discussed some specifics on 
which we were in accord, and some 


which we are leaving to our defence 
experts. So we have agreed to say 
nothing here, not to make their job 
any harder than it already is," said 
Mr Clinton. 

Back in New York, top Bosnian, 
Serb and Croatian officials joined 
Britain's John Major and France's 
President Jacques Chirac in a fran- 
tic huddle to find out just what sort 
of superpower deal they had been 
roped into. There was no Immediate 
clarification. 

Die agreement was reached at 
Franklin Roosevelt's old family 
home at Hyde Park, redolent with 
memories of the wartime alliance 
against fascism. Presidents Clinton 
and Yeltsin sat in the same chairs 
that Roosevelt and Churchill had 
used 55 years earlier. It proved an in- 
toxicating brew for Mr Yeltsin, who 
said he was moved by the “presence 
of the persona of Roosevelt". 

It was not clear what exactly had 
been agreed, beyond the profuse 
expressions of cordiality by Mr 
Yeltsin, and what sounded like a 
joint pledge to press China to join 
the other nuclear powers in a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty next year, 
after France completes its contro- 
versial round of testing. 


“With the faith of two great presi- 
dents like us, all our faith Is getting 
stronger that there should be no dis- 
agreements between our two coun- 
tries, that our partnership will be 
strengthened. We move into the fu- 
ture so there will be no war, or only 
minimal ones,” Mr Yeltsin said, at the 
unexpected joint press conference. 

Grinning with a mixture of plea- 
sure and embarrassment at Mr 
Yeltsin's bombastic style. President 
Clinton brushed off sceptical ques- 
tions from the press as to whether 
the deep differences between Russia 
and America on Nato enlargement 
and Nato’9 military assertiveness in 
Bosnia could be so easily resolved. 

“You underestimate the presi- 
dents of two such great powers,” in- 
terrupted Mr Yeltsin, as Mr Clinton 
weighed his wordB. 

Under the agreement, Russia "is 
enabled to play an honourable and 
responsible role in a vital issue of 
European security” without subordi- 
nating its troops to Nato command, 
Russian sources said on Monday. 

Die meeting was the last chance 
for the two leaders to meet before the 
US-sponsored peace talks between 
Bosnia, Croatia and Serbia begin 
next week at a US air force base in 


Ohio. There are hopes of an agree- 
ment that would trigger the deploy- 
ment of a Nato intervention force. 

John Palmer adds: We stem govern- 
ments are engaged in Intense diplo- 
matic efforts to find a successor to 
Willy Claes, the scandal-tainted Nato 
secretary general alter he resigned 
last week with a bitter public denunci- 
ation of the Belgian legal system. 

Nato foreign ministers, in New 
York for the United Nations’ 50th an- 
niversary celebrations, are expected 
to pick a successor from a shortlist of 
candidates headed by Ruud Lubbers, 
the former prime minister of the 
Netherlands. 

In an emotional farewell press 
conference at Nato headquarters in 
Brussels, Mr Claes protested that 
he was innocent of any complicity In 
the alleged payment of bribes to- 
talling nearly £2.5 million by Italian 
and FYench defence firms when he 
was Belgium's minister for eco- 
nomic affairs in the late 1980s. 

The bribes were allegedly paid to 
the Flemish socialist party, and 
there ha9 never been any suggestion 
that Mr Claes benefited personalty. 

Mr Claes denounced the way in 
which the Belgian parliament had 
handled his indictment for corrup- 


tion and fraud by the Country's 
supreme court He said his defence 
had been given little time to answer 
the charges he faced. He' had not 
been allowed to confront those ac- 
cusing him of involvement in receiv- 
ing bribes from the Italian 
helicopter manufacturer Agusta, 
and the French firm Dassault, 
which makes Mirage jet fighters. 

"In what other democratic coun- 
try in Europe would these proce- 
dures be possible?” Mr Claes said. 
"They are unworthy of a modern 
state based on a constitution and the 
rule of {aw. Although I am an angry 
man, I do not want to become a bit- 
ter man, in spite of the injustices 
wliich I have experienced ” 

Nato diplomats watched sombrely 
as Mr Claes, the Atlantic alliance’s 
first secretary general to be forced to 
resign, made an impassioned defence 
of his integrity. Some confided that 
they shared the feelings of President 
Clinton, who said Mr Claes had “pro- 
vided great leadership" during his 12 
months as Nato's chief 
But with the alliance completing 
plan 9 to send 60,000 peace-enforce- 
ment troops to Bosnia, and strug- 
gling to manage renewed tensions 
in its relations with Russia, western 
governments are determined to 
avoid any political vacuum in Nato. 


Washington Post, page 16 



Police beat a man In Nairobi's Kibera slum 


Kenya clashes 
leave 5 dead 

Greg Barrow In Nairobi 

E THNIC dashes erupted in Kib- 
era. one of Nairobi's large 
alums, last week leaving at least five 
people dead. 

Local people said paramilitary po- 
lice shot dead Rt least one person, 
after entering the slum to quell the 
violence. Residents complained that 
the police’s heavy-handed actions 
had served to further terrify the 
community. 

For a number of days, Kibera be- 
came a battleground between 
youths from the Nubian and Luo 
tribes. Gangs armed with axes, 
clubs and macheteB chased oppo- 
nents, hacking to death anyone they 
caught. 

“This is a very, very serious mat- 
ter," said one Luo spokesman. .‘To 
me this is the beginning of what 
promises to be the worst ethnic 
clashes In Kenya.” 

The rioting began after the muti- 
lated body of a Nubian youth was 
found in a Luo area of the slum. The 
Incident created tension between 
the two groups and quickly degen- 
erated into violence along tribal and 
political lines, ■. 


In Kenya’s highly tribalistic politi- 
cal scene, Nubians have traditionally 
supported the governing Kanu party 
of President Daniel arap Moi, while 
Luos, who are the second largest 
ethnic group, have sided with the 
.opposition Ford Kenya party. 

A large contingent of paramilK 
tary police armed with automatic 
rifles and long wooden staves man- 
aged to control the clashes. The po- . 


PHOTOGRAPH: SA.YHO AZSM 

lice drew a cordon along a railway 
line which had been the frontline of 
the battle. Behind the police lines, 
market traders sifted through their 
looted stalls, while schoolchildren 
peered inquisitively into the burnt- ; 
out shells of houses.- 
"Dila is not the end of it," said 
one Luo slum dweller, “We’ll start 
agaln'when the police go. Diere are j 
Btill many scores to be settled." ■ j 


Gadafy threatens mere expulsions 


Ian Black 


C OLONEL Muammar Gadafy, J 
the ageing enfant terrible df { 
Arab politics,- is threatening- to de- : 
port more than 1 million African j 
workers, in a move driven by an , 
economic crisis,' domestic unredt 
and international isolation. 1 . ; 

■ After losing a bruising battle with ; 
the United States, Britain and ; 
France to lake up a. i seat- on- the j 
Uidted Nations Security Council,. 
Libya has now been told that 'the 
ban on nil flights — Imposed be- 
cause of the Lockerbie bombing. a£ ! 
fair-- will not be lifted for. the j 
l epalriation of “illegal inf iltratofs'-V • : 


Col Gadafy who seized power as 
a! young man in 1969, faces eco- , 
nomic problems due more to mis- ! 
management than the UN sanctions i 
imposed to force liim to hand over 
•the two men accused of bombing 1 
Pan Am flight 103 in 1988.- • ■' 

■ He recently ordered the expul- : 
sion of thousands of Palestinians — ; 
ostensibly- to expose -the -“sham" of i 
the Israeli-Palestine liberation Or ; 
gnnisation peace agreement' Hun- : 
dreds of ■ Palestinians 1 are still ; 

camping in harsh conditions on the • 
Ubyan-Egyptinn border. • * - ■ 

: Now Col Gadafy- has turned -his j 
attention to migrant workers from ! 
Egypt,- Sudan; I Chad,. Mali and - 


Niger, ' drawn to Libya, some -ille- 
gally; some seasonally,- by relatively 
high wages. They are the focus of i 
popular resentment which 'Col > 
Gadafy id exploiting. 

. Last week the UN sanctions com- 
mittee rejected a request to allow the | 
mbre than 2,200 ' flights' Libya said , 
would bb needed to send home ' 
1 ; 067,000 people living ln the coun- 
try “without residence permits". • > j 
Diplomats I say Col Gadafy was 
motivated,' in part, by resentment 
against neighbouring 'governments 
which bowed to intense western 
pressure to derfy him one of the 
'Security Council's « ■ non-iiermailent, 
rotating seats. ■ ■ • ' ' 


Israelis hold their fire 
after Hizbullah killings 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 

I SRAEL lashed out at Syria and 
Iran last week, accusing them of 
helping the Islamist guerrillas who 
killed nine Israeli soldiers in south 
Lebanon earlier in the week. 

But the Israeli government, appar- 
ently under strong pressure from 
Washington, indicated that there will 
be no major military retaliation. 

After an unscheduled meeting on 
how to respond to the killings — 
and to Israeli public outrage — the 
cabinet said it had given the army 
"freedom of action” for its opera- 
tions against Hizbullah, the Islamist 
guerrilla group responsible for the 
deaths. 

Israel usually retaliates quickly 
when it suffers casualties in 
Lebanon, with air raids and shelling 
of suspected Hizbullah positions. 
That may still happen, but the cabi- 
net statement clearly tried to divert 
some responsibility for the latest, 
tendon from Hizbullah. ■ ■ • . 

■ The cabinet condemns the- gov- ! 
eminent of Iran which directly aids j 
the Hizbullah' terrorists, and de-; 
nounces the government of Syria 1 
which, although It is capable of, 
doing so, doe's 'riot prevent but 
rather gfyes 1 backing to the terrorist ‘ 
activity of tills 1 organisation !,” 1 the 
statement said:' ■ 

The Hizbullah 1 leadership 1 is . 
known to have close contacts with 
the government lh Tehran, which 
Israel says Is the guerrillas* main 1 
paymaster and arms supplier. The 
relationship with : 'Damascus is 
more tenuOus/ but most Israelis be- ' 
iieve Syria,; witfi 35,000 froipps in ' 
Lebanon; \ could snuff 1 out ;- the ! 
Hizbuflah’mehAce U it wanted,* ' • - 1 1 
Public anger In Israel' is running , 
high — 1 a a! mood’ not soothed 'by re- j 
ports that the Lebanese defence* mill- i 
ister. Mohsen Dafloul, had described : 
the giierrilla attacks as "superb".- • 5 

i > Senior Iskaeli bfficei’s and goV- , 
eniment thinisterS : Insisted- there i 
were no cdnstrdlnts on Operations • 
against Hizbullah. But they -' also ! 


stressed there could be no clear-cut 
military solution. 

Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli prime 
minister, said Syria had apparently 
encouraged Hizbullah in the hope 
of forcing Israeli concessions in the 
stalled peace negotiations. That, lie 
told Israel radio, was a grave 
mistake. 

The relatively muted Israeli re- 
sponse to the deaths of nine of its 
soldiers is almost certainly the re- 
sult of forceful intervention by the 
United States, which has been urg- 
ing all parties to the conflict to act 
with restraint 

Nicholas Burns, the state depart- 
ment spokesman, hinted last week 
that Washington had appealed to 
Israel to hold its fire in Lebanon. "I 
suppose that we've had conversa- 
tions with the Israeli government," 
he said. 

Die Clinton administration is 
eager to notch up another Middle 
East peace deal, after Israel's US- 
sponsored deals with the Palestini- 
ans and Jordan, But the Iarael-Syria 
talks are hopelessly bogged down. 

Although Warren Christopher, ; 
the US secretary of state, has post- • 
poned the attempt to break the ne- ; 
gotiating impasse, he is clearly • 
anxlops to prevent hostilities 'in ' 
Lebanon leading to ; a final rupture ' 
ofthdprbcess. ■ • ! 

Mickey Kantor, the US trade; 
representative, ' had more Success : 
last week when he announced a ; 
free trade agreement with the . 
Palestinian 'self-rule authority, 
headed by YaSser Arafat, chairman , 
of the Palestine Liberation Orgatil* > 
satidn. Die deal Will allow Palestln- j 
ian ’goods into die' US without : 
customs duty. ' ' ■ ■ ' 

• 'Amnesty International has ao- : 
cused Israel of “playing with words" 1 
in drafting legislation that ostensi- 
bly Outlaws torture but which the 
London-bpsetl human rights 1 group 
says effectively 1 legalises It in Inter- • 
rogation 1 . • . • ■■■' ' ! 

— 1— j -. V . • !■ ■-i- j 
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The Week 

A RENEWED attack on secret 
law-making by the Council 
of Ministers has been launched 
after the European Court in 
Luxembourg upheld the 
Guardian's claim that it was un- 
lawfully denied the mlnutea of 
ministers' private debates. 

Comment, page 14 


P RESIDENT Henri Konan 
Bedie urged the people of 
Ivory Coast to support him after 
his election victory, but the op- 
position said many had heeded 
their call to boycott the poll. He 
claimed to have won more than 
90 per centof the votes. 

M ORE than 870,000 black 
men took part in the 
Washington march and not the 
400,000 estimated by police, 
according to an Independent 
analysis by Boston University’s 
Centre for Remote Sensing. 
Where were you, sisters? page 31 

T HE president of a Russian 
bank, Mikhail Zhuravlyov, 
was shot In the head and criti- 
cally wounded in Moscow in the 
latest nttempted contract killing. 

C OM MONWEALTH govern- 
ments are paying far too lit- 
tle attention to human rights and 
democratic values, the 
Commonwealth Human Rights 
Initiative warned in an attempt 
to set the agenda for next 
month’s Auckland summit. 


M ORE than 800 inmates 
hove died in Kenya’s pris- 
ons so far this year, the coun- 
try's parliament was told. 

T HE Malawian government 
has frozen the bank accounts 
of the ousted dictator Kamuzu 
Banda, his lawyers said. 

M EXICAN police said they 
had arrested Fernando 
Ydflez Muftez, the alleged “num- 
ber two" of the Zapatista rehel 
movement, in Mexico City. 

T HE HEAVILY populated 
south-west of China has been 
rocked by an earthquake mea- 
suring 6.4 on the Richter scale. 


A CHINESE nuclear subma- 
rine suspected by Moscow of 
spying collided with a Soviet 
submarine off Vladivostok in 
June 1983 and sank with all 70 
crew abroad, according to a re- 
port of the secret Incident. 


N EW DELHI Imposed direct 
rule on the populous and 
politically important Indian state 
of Uttar PradeBh after ita Dalit 
chief minister lost her support 
in the state assembly. 

Raid hits 'untouchables’, page 9 

D ON CHERRY, one of the 
most prominent figures of 
the Jazz avant-garde of the late 
fifties and early sixties and a 
member of the Ornette Coleman 
Quartet, has died aged 58. 


Thousands flee 
Colombo bombs 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 

and Reuter 

T AMIL TIGER saboteurs car- 
ried out a devastating attack 
against the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment's military machine last 
week, Mowing up two oil depots in 
the capital in a string of explosions. 

At least 25 people were killed in a 
gun battle between the bombers 
and security forces at one of the oil 
installations, and the government 
imposed a curfew to prevent re- 
venge attacks against Colombo's 
Tamil minority. 

Military headquarters said 20 sol- 
diers were killed in the gun battle at 
the KolonnawR depot with Tiger 
saboteurs, who included members 
of the Black Tiger suicide squads. 
Five guerrillas are also believed to 
have died. 

'“Four attackers arrived in a lorry, 
overpowered guards and planted ex- 
plosives on the tanks. One of them 
blew himself up. 1 ’ said HMGB Ko- 
takadeniya, deputy inspector-gen- 
eral of police* 

Huge fireballs lit up the sky as 
thousands of tons of oil were de- 
stroyed in the blasts, which wiped 
out two huge tanks at the main stor* 
age depot outside Colombo, and at 
the smaller Onigodawatte installa- 
tion a mile away. 

Residents heard about eight ex- 
plosions, but it was uuccrtain how 
many were caused by bombs and 
how many by burning fuel. 

The value of the tanks destroyed 
is estimated at £6 million and the de- 
stroyed oil is worth about £12 mil- 
lion, said Anil Obeysekere, 

Deadly start 
to Algeria poll 

Lamina Qhanml In Algiers 

S ECURITY forces searched for 
Muslim rebels responsible for i 
two car bombs that killed 10 people I 
and wounded more than SO as Alge- 
ria’s disputed presidential election 1 
campaign got off to a violent start 
Sunday's bombs and weekend 
killings, lo which five peasants had 
their throats cut and two men were 
gunned down, came as President 
Liamine Zeroual cancelled planned 
talks in New York with the French 
president, Jacques Chirac. 

Algerian newspapers said Mr Zer- 
oual, one of four men standing in the 
election that Muslim fundamentalists 
have vowed to wreck, had strength- 
ened his hand by putting Paris in its 
place. Omar Belhouchet, editor of 
El Watan, said: “He scores marks 
with Algerian opinion in which 
nationalism is still very touchy." 

Algeria’s presidency spokesman 
said Mr Zeroual called off the talks 
because the "persistency of one- 
sided attitudes . . . created a situa- 
tion in which the contemplated 
meeting between the Algerian and 
French heads of state has lost its 
raison d'etre." Statements in France 
over the talks were “a blow to the 
dignity and sovereignty of the Al- 
gerian people.” 

In New York, Mr Chirac claimed 
that Mr Zeroual cancelled the meet- 
ing because the French president 
rejected a joint photograpliic session. 
— Reuter 


chairman of the Ceylon Petroleum 
Corporation. 

Thousands of terrified residents 
fled the area despite appeals on 
state radio and television not to 
panic. Many camped in the streets, 
or took refuge in temples or with 
relatives. Troops fired in the air to 
chaae away looters who began ran- 
sacking abandoned houses. 

The intense heat of the blazes 
kept firefighters from approaching, 
and columns of smoke illuminated 
by the blaze rose into the night sky 
and spread through the neighbour- 
hood. 

The daring strike by the Tigers is 
bound to raise questions about se- 
curity at the country’s most vital in- 
stallations. 

Military officials feared that the 
loss of two of the country’s three oil 
installations could affect air support 
for the government's latest offen- 
sive on the Jaffoa peninsula, Opera- 
tion Sunshine. 

Ten thousand troops have been 
sent to the north in what has been 
described as the beginning of a final 
push to defeat the Tamil Tigers, 
who have been waging a war of se- 
cession since 1983. 

The offensive is designed lo force 
the rebels into negotiations on the 
government's most recent peace 
plan, a proposal for constitutional re- 
form that would devolve significant 
powers to regional governments. 

Sri Lankan army columns advanc- 
ing on the Tamil guerrilla-held 
north have linked up after a big bat- 
tle and are poised for a final assault 
on the rebels’ prized city of Jaffna, 
diplomats said on Tuesday. 


Junta curbs 
Suu Kyi role 


Nick Cummlng-Bruce 
In Bangkok 

T HE Burmese authorities have 
restricted the political activity of 
the Nobel peace laureate Aung San 
Suu Kyi, four months after releasing 
her from six years' house arrest, by 
rejecting her reappointment as gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
League for Democracy. 

Earlier this month the NLD re- 
stored her to the post she occupied 
before her arrest and in which she 
led it to a landslide election victory 
in 1990. The government refused to 
recognise the results of the election. 

The reappointment was seen as a 
veiled challenge to the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council 
(Store). Its leaders said after releas- 
ing her that they would consider 
starting a dialogue with her, but now 
they seem intent on keeping her to 
the political sidelines. A senior offi- 
cial said that there was no need for 
Store to have a dialogue with anyoae 
while debate continued on drafting a 
new constitution. 

The NLD was forced to drop Ms 
Suu Kyi from the job in 1991 to re- 
tain its political party status after 
Store introduced regulations pro- 
hibiting parties from keeping mem- 
bers who faced charges by the state. 

A member of the government's 
election commission, said her reap- 
pointment was illegal under rules 
requiring the commission’s approval 
of leadership changes. 



Fire alarm . . . Smoke billows into the Colombo sky after oil depots 
were bombed by the Tamil Tigers photograph de«iercrue 


After the battle with the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LITE) 
on Sunday, three divisions com- 
bined into a single force of several 
thousand troops just three miles 
from the city, one diplomat said. 

“We can expect the attack on 
Jaffna city after a few days to secure 
Colombo from guerrilla attacks,' " 
the diplomat added. 

But the military, which launched 
the offensive on October 17 to re- 
capture rebel territory in the north. 


was cautious. “In the near future, we 
might take Jaffhu (city), I can't tell 
you exactly when." a military 
spokesman said. 

An assault on the city would mark 
u decisive phase in the 12-yc.ir ww 
between the army and LITE rebels, 
fighting for an imiepemk-nt home- 
land for the island’s Tamil minurily 
in the north and the east. 

More than 50,000 people haw 
been killed in the war since it began 
in KJKi. 


Paris endorses nuclear treaty 


Guardian Reporters 

F RANCE and tile United States 
joined Britain last week in an- 
nouncing that they were endorsing 
a nuclear-free zone in the South Pa- 
cific — but only after the French 
complete their current tests. 

Tlie decision to sign three proto- 
cols of the 1985 South Pacific Nu- 
clear Free Zone treaty are aimed at 
defusing widespread anger in the 
Asia-Pacific region at France's re- 
sumption of nuclear tests at Mu- 
ruroa atoll in French Polynesia. 

The protocols prohibit stationing, 
testing and stockpiling nuclear 
weapons in the area, but do not af- 
fect transit rights , 

The next Mururoa test could be 
scheduled for early November if 
France maintains its four-week pat- 
tern. That would place it just before 
tile Commonwealth summit in 
Auckland, New Zealand, which is 
due to run from November 10-12. 

Britain expects a mauling at the 
summit for its tacit endorsement of 
the French testing. In hope of pre- 
venting that, it has been urging 
France to hold off further testa until 
the summit ends. 

All five of the world’s main nu- 
clear powers — the United States, 
France, Britain, China and Russia — 
have pledged to sign a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty by the end of 
1996. Russia and China have already 
signed the South Pacific protocols. 

In New Zealand, where opposi- 
tion to French testing has been the 
most strident, the prime minister, 
Jim Bolger, said hia country had 


been urging the remaining three to 
sign I Ik* protocols for years. 

But a spokesman fur Greenpeace, 
Michael Sznbo, (old the New 
Zealand Press Association that he 
whs concerned France and Britain 
had timed the announcement sim- 
ply to case international pl easure on 
the two countries. 

in New York, President Jacques 
Chirac said on Monday that France 
would probably carry out four more 
nuclenr weapons tests in Ijie South 
Pacific, fewer than Initially planned. 1 
Asked how many more under - 1 
ground tests Paris planned to con* 
duct, Chirac said: “Probably four, 
and it will be ended next spring" 
France has carried out two con- 
troversial te9t9, at Mururoa and 
Fangataufa atolls, since early Sep- 
tember. 

Monday’s statement suggested. 
Paris will stop at six in an apparent ; 
acknowledgment of the scale of In- 
ternational anger. 

Mr Chirac said that while many 
world leaders had condemn® 1 
French nuclear testing publicly, few 
had criticised him privately. Pru- 
dent Bill Clinton had not raised foe 
issue with him, he said, and John 
Major and German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl had been supportive. 1 • 

On Ttiesday, the European Com- 
mission president. Jacques Sanfefj 
said there no grounds for taking 
France to court over its! nude* 1, 
tests. 'The tests under- way lIfl 
French Polynesia do not pose a P& 
ceptible risk of significant exposure 
to workers or the population, be 
told the European Parliament* ■" 
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Quebec referendum too close to call 


Jo nathan Freedland In Montreal J 

A CAMPAIGN once derided i 
as a dull march toward stag- i 
nation and status quo sud- 1 
denly came alive this week, as the < 
people of Quebec entered the dos- 
ing days of a debate over a proposed I 
"velvet divorce" from Canada. t 

to the final run-up to the October < 
30 referendum on independence, I 
pollsters declared the vote — Que- 1 
bee's second in 15 years — too dose 
to call. Dormant lor month's, with i 
most experts predicting a repeat of I 
1980's No vote, the struggle between i 

federalists and separatists dramati- j 
colly ignited with a late pro-indepen- 
dence surge, allegations of racism 
and sexism, a leadership shuffle and __ 
a rebellion by aboriginal Qu£b£cois. 

The man credited with the latest 
rally for the Yes camp is Lucien 
Bouchard, the charismatic leader of 
the Bloc Qu6becois faction in j 
Canada's House of Commons — 
and now the official leader of the op- 
position. His knack for street-talk 
and his populist stump manner had 
long made him the best spokesman 
(or those who believe the mainly 
French-speaking Quebec can only 
truly pursue its destiny alone. 

to recognition of the fact. Jacques 
Parizeau — Quebec's prime minis- 
ter and official se|>aralisl head — all 
but ceiled the leadership to Mr 
Bouchard earlier this month. 

Now it is left to the younger Mr 
Bouchard, aged 56. to ring out the 
time-honoured Quebdcois slogans, 
like Maitres Chez Nous — masters 
in our own house. “What a lovely 
phrase," says Mr Bouchard telling 
rapt audiences lhat the coining cute 
is “fundamentally a question of self- 
confidence". Standing tall, despite 
losing a leg in mom Its ago to a 
flesh-eating disease. Mr Bouchard 
seems a witness to his own rhetoric. 

Put plainly, the separatist mes- 
sage has been: You can have your 
cake and eat it, too. “Sovereignty" 
— the preferred term — will not 
deprive Quebtcois of their Cana- 
dian passports, their citizenship, or 
even their Canadian currency. They 
can keep everything as part of a 
new, negotiated arrangement with 
the federal state, separatists argue. 
Voting Yes will simply strengthen 
the hand of the chief negotiator — 
one Lucien Bouchard. 

The federalists condemn their op- 
ponents as disingenuous at best 
They insist that Quebec would be- 
come like any other foreign coun- 
try, that the cost of disentanglement 
will be steep, that taxes will rise and 
jobs will be IobL They say foal Que- 
bec will not be guaranteeef immedi- 
ate membership of Nafta,' the North 
American Free Trade Agreement In 
which the United States and Mexico 
are partners. The economic conse- 
quences of break-up, they warn, will 
be dire. 

'Terms of divorce can be dis- 
cussed," said Canadian finance min- 
ister Paul Martin. ‘Terms of a 
remarriage, of an economic union, 
never.". 

Few French Canadians, however, 
appear to be hearing, these ptern 
warnings. One poll found that 32 
per ceq^ of Qu6b6cois believe they 
would qend representatives to Ot- 
tawa even after voting yes to inde- 
pendence. 

For many Qu^tocols the debate 
has the aura of c\4jh ok.' M ore than 
SO years have passed since, Charles 
de Gaulle emboldened separatists 
hy declaring “Vive Le Qdebec 
Librel" and yet independence still re- 
toatos a yearning Quib&ois cannot 


seem to shake off. "Nationhood is j 
still worth tile risks," says Suzanne 
Anctil, aged 19, studying medicine 
at the University of Montreal. “We 
have a character that is very differ- 
ent from English Canadians." 

At the root of the movement is the 
feeling that the original French set- 
tiers were never given their due as 
one of the two founding peoples of 
the 128-year-old Canadian federation. 
Instead, they were dominated by the 
English speakers ol Ontario, and 
Canada's eight other provinces. The 
bitterness is still on show in Quebec's 
number plates, which carry the slo- 
gan Je Me Souviens — 1 Remember. 

But federalists say the threat to 
Quebec’s Francophone heritage has 


receded, the language is en- 
trenched, and the province has real 
power. Canada's prime minister, 
Jean Chretien, is a Qu£b£cois as 
were predecessors Brian Muironey i 
and Pierre Trudeau. 

Three possible trip wires remain 
for the Yes camp. Mr Bouchard blun- 
dered last week when he told a 
mainly female audience that Quebec 
had suffered from too low a 
birthrate. “We're one of the white 
races that has the fewest children," 
he said. Critics seized on the remark 
as a Hitlerite suggestion that Quebec 
women's duty was to make children 
for- the homeland and that the only 
Qu6b£cois who counted were white. 

A second threat is posed by the 




province's tiny native population of 
Cree Indians and lnuit, or eskimos. 
Non-French speaking and desperate 
to remain part of Canada, the Indian 
nations — who lay claim to territory 
the size of France — say they will 
pursue a legal challenge to any at- 
tempt to break off from Canada, fol- 
lowing a referendum of their own. 

The final problem for the sepa- 
ratists is history. Polls before the 
1980 referendum also 9aid the two 
sides were close. In the end, the fed- 
eralists won by a 60-40 margin. 

David Crary in Toronto adds: 
President Jacques Chirac of France 
says he will recognise Quebec if the 
province secedes from Canada'. In 
an interview on CNN’s Larry King 




Live on Monday, he was pressed by 
Larry King on file recognition issue. 
“If the referendum is positive, the 
government will recognise the fact," 
Mr Chirac said. Asked If that meant 
France would recognise Quebec 
under those conditions. Mr Chirac 
replied:* Yes." 

Meanwhile fears that the sepa- 
ratist could win the referendum 
have sent Canada's financial markets 
reeling. The Canadian dollar, which 
traded last week at nearly 75 US 
cents, tumbled to just under 73 cents 
on Monday. The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change also experienced its biggC9L 
one-day fall 

Many financial analysts predict 
economic upheaval If Quebec votes 
to secede, including a further plunge 
for the Canadian dollar, higher inter- 
est rates, and a possible exodus of 
businesses from Quebec. — AP 
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Clinton refused 
right to bear arms 



The US this week 


Martin Walker 


B ATTLE is joined Rt last, be- 
tween a White House that 
has finally drawn the line 
and the most radical Congress in 
memory, intent on destroying the 
old liberal welfare state in order to 
erect a conservative opportunity so- 
ciety in its stead. Or perhaps noL 
This is the Clinton presidency, after 
all, whose grip on political principle 
bo me times recalls the late, 

lamented Soviet Union; a place 
where nothing was legal but every- 
thing was possible. 

No wonder President Clinton gets 
on rather well with Boris Yeltsin, 
with whom he enjoyed another sum- 
mit this week. They took time off 
from the United Nations jamboree to 
head upriver to Hyde Park, the old 
home of Franklin Roosevelt The 
symbolism — of Roosevelt as the te- 
ther of the UN and the wartime ally 
of the Soviet Union — was a little 
forced. But Yeltsin had done his bit 
at his last press conference before 
leaving Moscow. As the cameramen 
snapped away, Yeltsin gave a tweak 
to the back of a female secretary, 
and most US newspapers front- 
paged the photo of her eyebrows 
shooting Into affronted orbit. The 
men in the Kremlin and the White 
House evidently have more in com- 
mon than we thought. 

Each man has trouble with his 
elected parliamentary body, each 
faces a budgetary crisis, each is hav- 
ing trouble delivering on commit- 
ments to help enforce a Bosnian 
peace agreement, each is die subject 
of humiliating allegations about his 
personal life, and each faces a diffi- 
cult presidential election next year. 

Still, Clinton finally took his stand 
against the Republican, revolution, 
promising to veto the bill they 
passed to reform the Medicare 
health system for the elderly, and to 
veto their “tax-cut" budget thpt he 
said would, in fact raise taxes for 
most families. 'T will not let you de- 
stroy Medicare. I’ll veto this bill to 
protect the people of the United 
States,” Clinton said, appealing to 
the Republicans to "think again”, in 
a rare press conference at the White 
House. "1 won't let you raise taxes 
on working families. ” 

The president went on to cite a 
new report from the Republicans’ 
own congressional committee, 1 
which admitted that more than half 
of all taxpaying families would see 
their taxes increased by the Repub- 
lican budget, despite a promised 
new $500 tax credit for each child. 
American households earning less 
than $30,000 a year, which account 
for 51 per cent of ail taxpayers, 
would end up paying more because 
the Republican budget dismantles 


the Earned Income Tax Credit sys- 
tem, which gives tax refunds to the 
working poor. 

"These bills undermine our val- 
ues, to support families, to support 
work, to care for our seniors," Mr 
Clinton said, blaming "die extreme 
conservative wing" of the Republi- 
cans in Congress for forcing the 
long-awaited confrontation between 
White House and Congress. 

Clinton also appealed again for 
the Republicans to save the US 
Treasury, and the global financial 
system, from the looming repay- 
ments crisis, by raising the national 
debt ceiling and permitting the 
TVeasury to honour its obligations 
to pay out $25 billion in interest on 
the debt next month. 

The national debt is bumping up 
against the legal limit of $4,900 bil- 
lion on the national debt, but Repub- 
lican congressmen are refusing to 
ruse the limit unless Clinton buck- 
les to their demand that he pass 
their budget, which seeks to eradi- 
cate the federal budget deficit 
within seven years. After a similar 
appeal from the Federal Reserve 
chairman, Alan Greenspan, who 
warned that a US Treasury default 
could have "catastrophic” conse- 
quences for the global finance sys- 
tem, Speaker Newt Gingrich and 
Senator Robert Dole were last week 
seeking a compromise. But rank- 
and-file Republican congressmen 
threatened to revolt, determined to 
use what they call “this atom bomb 
for the financial system” to force 
Clinton to their will, 

Locked in a series of bitter rows on 
domestic Issues, Clinton looks to be 
in severe trouble over his promise to 
send 20,000 US troops to help en- 
force a peace agreement in Bosnia. 
Despite sending his secretaries of 
state and defence, and the Pentagon’s 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff to 
four congressional hearings last 
week, he has won no new support “I 
have yet to meet a single member of 
either party who has been convinced 
by the administration’s briefings so 
ter,” Gingrich commented. 

Although the president can de- 
ploy the troops to Bosnia on his own 
authority as commander-in-chief, he 
needs congressional authorisation 
for the estimated $1.5 billion the 
peacekeeping mission would cost 
The possibility of getting Islamic 
countries to help finance the opera- 
tion, as they did the Gulf war, would 
still leave the White House in the po- 
litical plight of risking US lives in an 
operation condemned by Congress. 



There are, in effect, two compet- 
ing US foreign policies, an essen- 
tially isolationist one from the 
Republican Congress, and a tradi- 
tionally interventionist US leader- 
ship role now pressed by Clinton. 
But congressional control of the 
budget imposes constraints on the 
president’9 ambitions. The US owes 
$527 million to the United Nations 
in annual dueB, and another $907 
million for its share of the peace- 
keeping budget, with little prospect 
of Congress paying up. 

This did not deter Clinton. He 
proudly opened the 50th anniver- 
sary session of the United Nations 
in New York this week, to symbolise 
his conviction that he has become a 
true foreign policy president by re- 
asserting US leadership in Bosnia, 
Haiti and Middle Ea9t But as Clin- 
ton then left for his summit with 
Yeltsin, the other 149 world leaders 
gathered at the UN were entitled to 
reflect that Clinton’9 achievements 
have been secured mostly by humil- 
iating the UN and then using it for 
his own ends. 

A sad contradiction lay at the 
heart of the UN’s 50th birthday 
party. On the one hand, never have 
bo many countries gathered to- 
gether to celebrate the UN, and to 
reendorse the original UN Charter. 
On the other hand, die UN has 
never been so broke, nor so discred- 
ited for its failed missions in Bosnia, 
Somalia and Rwanda, nor so 
drowned in demands for fundamen- 
tal reforms. 

And the business of the UN, as 
usual, took second place to the 
high-level summitry occasioned by 
the UN’s anniversary. Clinton’s 
meetings with Yeltsin and China’s 
Jiang Zemin were the most closely- 


watched events of an extraordinar- 
ily Intense 72-hour burst of interna- 
tional diplomacy. And while Clinton 
and Yeltsin discussed Russian an- 
guish at plans to enlarge Nato, Rus- 
sia’s economy and revisions to the 
Conventional Forces in Europe 
Treaty, the Nato countries were pol- 
iticking hard over a replacement for 
Willy Claes as Nato’s secretary-gen- 
eral. With Nato poised to undertake 
in Bosnia its first full-scale military 
operation, this was not a good mo- 
ment to lose such an effective fig- 
ure, particularly over squalid 
allegations of corrupt payments by 
Italian arms exporters into Belgian 
party fends. 

Ironically, Clinton’s congressional 
embarrassments come just as he 
can claim to have overcome the 
sneers at his accident-prone early 
handling of foreign affairs. A new 
Middle East peace agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Palestine liber- 
ation Organisation has been signed 
in the White House, and American 
diplomacy and US-inspired air 
strikes have brought a Bosnian 
ceasefire and the tantalising 
prospect of a peace deal. Clinton can 
boast of taking a justified risk to 
send US troop9 to restore democ- 
racy in Haiti. He also claims much 
of tlie credit for the Northern Ire- 
land ceasefire, aud Ills aides are 
twisting British and Irish nrms hard 
to secure all-party talks by the time 
the US leader arrives in Belfast at 
the end of next month. 

And while America’s preventive 
diplomacy wins few headlines, the 
governments of India and Pakistan, 
and of Greece and Turkey and 
Macedonia, know how much US 
pressure was applied to prevent 
their disputes from boiling over into 


Dietary indiscretion ends in jai! sentence 


lari Katz In New York 


N HEALTH-OBSESSED 1090s 
America, the penalties for nu- 
tritional incorrectness are fre- 
quently severe. But few have 
paid as dearly for their dietary 
indiscretions as Arthur Younidn. 

Younidn., the 45-year-old ex- 
owner of a Wichita slimming 
salon, weighs 220kg. He was 
la at week sentenced to 93 days 
in jail. His crime: failing to heed 
a judge's order that he lose a 
"substantial” amount of weight. 

The subject of Younldn’s 
weight first became a matter of 
judicial concern after he admit- 
ted going on an $11,000 spree 


with somebody else’s cheque- 
book. 

Judge Clark V. Owens n 
placed him on probation and or- 
dered him to refund the stolen 
money, but Younidn fell behind 
with die restitution payments be- 
cause he could not keep a job. 1 

Summoned once more before 
Judge Owens, Younidn claimed 
his weight prevented him getting 
a job. But instead of lilting the 
restitution order tiie judge sent 
him to a halfway house, where 
he was limited to a diet of 1,200 
calories a day- After he shed 
more than 22kg, Judge Owens 
ordered his release on condition 
that he continue to lose weight 


But tiie judge repeatedly re- 
ceived phone calls from local 
people who had spied Younidn 
tucking Into buffet dinners or 
cream-flDed cookies. 

Last Friday, Judge Owens, 
who once weighed in himself at 
104kg, sentenced Younkia to a 
three-month prison term for fail- 
ing to obey his slimming order. 

Younidn, who turned down an 
offer from a New Jersey freak 
show to settle his restitution 
debts in exchange for his ser- 
vices, says he has been the vie- i 
tim of discrimination. 'There’s I 
no justice in the world for heavy 1 
1 peopiei’* his wife, Sandl, told the 
Wall Street Journal. 


open confrontations. But all of whal 
US state department veterans 
wearily cnll "global management" 
has been classic and traditional bi- 
lateral diplomacy, in which the UN 
has usually been carefully circum- 
vented. At the same time, the UN 
has never been so subservient to 
US foreign policy Interests, from 
giving up its role in Bosnia to main- 
taining the economic embargo on 
Iraq. 1 

Having angrily blnmed the "dual 
command" complication of (lie UN 
for his initial embarrassments In So- 
malia and Bosnia. Clinton basin fact 
relied on the international body to 
bail out his foreign policy commit- 
ments in Iraq and Haiti. And despite 
a promised year of rugged Nato 
peacekeeping, the UN will stay in 
Bosnia, still charged with maintain- 
ing the essential humanitarian mis- 
sion. 

This ambiguity in Clinton’s ap- 
proach to the UN is characteristic of 
the presidential candidate who in 
1992 talked grandly of a permanent 
UN peacekeeping army, but then Id 
his first year warned the UN gen- 
eral assembly that “for America to 
say Yea, the UN must learn to cay 
No". That warning led directly to 
the UN's reluctance to meet the 
challenge of mass slaughter in 
Rwanda. Nor does the UN get much 
credit, in the US or elsewhere, for 
its achievements, such as the peace 
keeping jobs in Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Cambodia. 


T HE endless succession of 
five-minute speeches from 
heads of states and prime 
ministers over three days in New 
York paid much lip service to the 
UN’s work. And there were dutiful 
calls for a reform of the anachronis- 
tic UN power structure which gives 
the real authority to a security coun 
cil run by the five great powers of 
1945. 

These calls will ring Bomewhal 
hollow, since Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany, one of the nations 
with the strongest claim for security 
council membership, did not even 
bother to turn up. He sent instead a 
blunt message that no German 
troops will be available for the Bos- 
nian peacekeeping force. Since Ger- 
many bears much responsibility for 
unleashing the Balkans wars with 
its insistence on recognising the In- 
dependence of Croatia and Slovenia 
in 1991, this is not helpful and only 
fuels congressional complaint* 
about US troops being sent to keep 
a European peace. 

The one consolation for Clinton is 
that his opinion polls show hkn 
comfortably beating any Republican 
rival so for on offer. This may ^ 
last. Retired General Colin Powell >* 
looking more and more like a! canal 
date in waiting. He lias been rliuslng 
about how he could heal AniericO 
racial divide, after the Q J Stop* 111 
trial and LoiiiS Farrakhao's Miln 055 
Man Mardh on Washington^An* 
being rather 2 rude about 
Contract With America, PowdLb* 
been reconsidering. ' ; t . 

“I think the Republicans bav* 
shown a great deal pf.energy in 
ing to solve the nation’s probtara 
and I support most of the ejnn«£ 
of the Contract With ApieiM JJ- 
said last week.' He has even spoW" 
kindly of the good intentions M P* 

Christian Coalition. Powells 


telis his friends that he Is wehyffi 
ther wfll run. Worried cbnsfWrj: 
rightly fear that the 
trist Powell would do fo, 


grlch revolution what Get 
did to the ‘Reagai) reyolDtioii 
smother It with klndnesd. 


Blue empire’s jdeo|jrie, 'jpgjfc 
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Whites seek to buy privileges 


* Privatisation is replacing 
segregation in South 
Africa. Chris McGreal 

reports from Steynsburg 

T HE tennis courts are not 
much lo fight over. The as- 
phalt is worn and bumpy; tufts 
of grass dot the surface and the nets 
are limp. Most of the time Steyns- 
burg’s windswept courts are de- 
serted. Yet there is a fight of sorts. 

Next week the black majority in 
the Eastern Cape town is expected 
to put the African National Congress 
in control of the council in South 
Africa’s first all-race local elections, 
it is a scene likely lo be repeated in 
towns and cities across the country. 

Bui Steynsburg’s black-eon- 
irolled council will inherit less than 
its all-white predecessor, which has 
sold off or helped dispose of many 
of the public facilities. White coun- 
cillors say it was done for financial 
reasons. Blacks suspect an effort to 
maintain a form of segregation. 

The country club, old-age home, 
main school and tennis courts have 
been privatised. Only the country 
club has opened its doors to blacks, 
and then just two. Other facilities re- 


main lily-white. BnL Steynsburg lias 
changed. In some respects the di- 
lapidated, mainly Afrikaans-speak- 
ing forming town of about 2,000 
whites and six times ns many black ’9 
1 has come a long way. 

A year ago. the law forced the old 
white council to form a joint transi- 
tional administration with the neigh- 
bouring black township of Khayam- 
nandi. Steynsburg now has a black 
mayor. Thami Raqa, deputy head- 
master of Ivhayamnandi's school 
and the ANC’s principal election 
candidate, says power-sharing has 
heen salutary for all. "Our first 
meetings were very tense, but as 
time went by they have compro- 
mised. Attitudes have softened and 
we understand each other better." 

Yet real power has remained in 
the hands of the white councillors. 
Mr Raqa believes they want integra- 
tion on their terms by permitting 
blacks into formerly while preserves 
as long as they remain it minority. 

Whites control use of the once- 
public tennis courts, sold by the 
council to a private club for just 800 
rand (£1451. Councillor Alan Cum- 
mins, a candidate for "Steynsburg 
First", whicli draws together moder- 
ate whites and unreconstructed ad- 
vocates of apartheid in common 


Poor drown in toxic waste 


Phil Gunson In Sierra Blanca 

S CHEMES to dump nuclear and 
toxic wastes in small hispanic 
and Indian communities in Texas 
are provoking accusations of "envi- 
ronmental racism" on the part of 
United States authorities against 
politically impotent peoples. 

With one of the planned radioac- 
tive waste sites just 16 miles away 
from the Mexican border — in the 
predominantly hispanic Texan town 
of Sierra Blnnca — the Mexican 
government has eoine down on the 
side of environmental activists, and 
is accusing Texas of treaty violation. 

In the 1983 La Paz agreement the 
United Slates and Mexico commit- 
ted themselves to avoiding activities 
that would damage the environment 
or threaten the health of communi- 
ties within 60 miles of the border. 

The US authorities contend that 
neither the planned nuclear dump 
nor the huge existing sewage- 
sludge dump at Sierra Blanca poses 
a hazard to health. The Mexican 
government, however, is afraid that 
water sources used by both coun- 
tries will be contaminated. 

It is because Sierra Blanca is poor 
and 70 per cent of its people are 
Mexican-American8 that Texas 
wants to bury its low-level radioac- 
tive waste there, argues the environ- 
mental campaigner Richard Boren. 

The town (pop. 700) was founded 
|n 1881, the year a silver spike was 
hammered in to mark the meeting 
of the Southern Pacific and Texas 
Pacific railroads. Nowadays the Am- 
trak trains only stop by special re 
ftuest, and the boarded-up shops 
reflect the poverty of a community 
whose median income is less than 
SS.000 a year. 

. "The lives of poor Mexican-Amer- 
Ksans are just not worth as much as 
affluent white people in this coun- 
Mr Boren says. 

Bill Addington, a third-generation 
resident and the leading opponent 
of the dump, says that is why the 
town already has the world's largest 
sewage-sludge dump. 

Since 1992 a company called- 


alliance against the ANC, says it is a 
"blatant lie" that council assets were 
sold to “protect" them from blacks. 

"We were approached by the club 
to repair the courts ... To have the 
five courts resurfaced was over 
14,000 rand (£2,500). Do we spend 
that for 25 residents? We sold it to 
these people and they have to do 
the maintenance," he said. 

The courts have yet to be re- 
paired. While Mr Cuinming says that 
only 25 residents use them, so does 
the wliites*-only school. Mr Raqa says 
membership fees preclude blacks 
from playing. The head of the club 
declined to discuss the matter. 

The latest battle centres on coun- 
cil land that houses the country 
club, golf course and bowling green. 
White councillors, who are mostly 
members, subsidised the club by 
exempting U front rates and taxes. 
Now they are trying to sell the 
grounds to the club for just 1,000 
rand (£180). Mr Raqa suspects it is 
lo prevent the facilities being 
thrown open to public use. He be- 
lieves the deal is illegal because it 
was never discussed by the council. 

They are afraid of the non-racial- 
ism that is coming and they think 
these things should be owned by 
whites. But people are protesting 



Still on top . . . whites at Steynsburg’s school, run as n private 
company. No blocks have been admitted photograph: mike m-kjtt 


against the privatisation of the while 
school." he said. 

Khayamnnndi township's first 
real school was built only three 
years ago, as apartheid was being 
buried. This week 49 block children 
are the first to sit their nutiriculntiun 
exams in Steynsburg. But Khayant- 
nandi's school is badly overcrowded 
with 825 pupils, twice as many as it 
was built for. 

A mile away, the formerly state- 
run white school came close to 
shutting for lack of pupils. It has just 
105, including one in a class nil on 


his own. Central government gave 
parents a choice: open to all or go 
private. Led by white councillors, 
they chose the latter. 

Mr Cumming says they did not 
privatise the school to exclude 
blacks. But he makes it clear that 
white parents want control: ’This is 
the new South Africa, but I still pro- 
tect what's mine. To maintain west- 
ern principles, Christian culture, 
Christian norms, we are particular 
about who is allowed into the 
school.” There is not a single black 
child at the private school. 


Merco Joint Ventures has been 
spreading 225 tons of New York 
City sewage sludge a day on n 
128,000-acre ranch on the outskirts 
of town. Although opposed by the 
county authorities, the dump was 
approved by the state in a record 32 
days, without a public hearing. 

Hector Villa of the Texas Natural 
Resources Conservation Commis- 
sion (.TNRCC), which approved the 
project, says the sewage is benefi- 
cial to ihe land aud does not need a 
waste permit. The TNRCC will also 
decide whether to license the radio- 
active waste dump. 

‘You can see how people start to 
feel powerless when the same 
agency will be licensing a radioactive 
waste dump and they never even 
asked us how we felt on the sewage 
sludge dump." Mr Addington says. 

Merco has refused to let local 
people take samples of tile sludge, 
but Mr Addington says the New 
York department of environmental 
protection admits that it contains 
high levels of lead, mercury, copper 
and other metals. "If It was such a 
good resource, they’d be spreading 
It on the fields up there instead of 
shipping it 2,000 miles to west 
Texas,’’ Mr Boren says. 

DamaBO Luna, head of the Mexi- 
can foreign ministry’s environmen- 
tal department, says his government 
has been sending diplomatic notes 
on the subject since March 1992. 
"We haven’t always • received 
answers." 

One of the prime concerns about 
dumping radioactive waste is the 
level of seismic activity in the area- 
Opponents say that an earthquake 
is possible on any of the region’s 
fault scarps and that damage to the 
containers would allow radioactive 
Isotopes to pass into, the groundwa- 
ter and eventually to. the Kio Bravo, 
which forms the border. ' ' 

The project is one of more than a 
dozen planned dumps which have 
aroused concern in Mexico that, in 
the words of Mr Luna, there is a 
“deliberate policy" of placing them 
in the border region, where commu- 
nities have little political clout. ' 
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Snittinc imLe 7 . . Maori warrior Tame lti vents his anger at the annual commemoration of the 1840 
H between Britain and tribal chiefs (below right) photographs popperfoto/hulton deutsoh 


Once more are warriors 


A new generation of 
Maoris is fighting to 
end what they call the 
sham of equality, writes 

Andrew Higgins 

A WAY from the graffiti- 
scarred, criraecursed ghetto 
of south Auckland, as fetid a 
dumping ground a9 any Indian reser- 
vation in the United States, stretches 
New Zealand State Highway One. 
After miles of urban sprawl, the road 
enters a sublime rural landscape 
moulded over millennia by volca- 
noes, and winds down alongside the 
turbid, treacherous waters of the 
Waikato river. Here, once, were war- 
riors — a Maori past only dimly re- 
membered in the warpaint tattoos 
and gang rituals of Auckland housing 
estates, ft is a lovely spot, surrounded 
by the farms and liandsome homes 
of the whites — known as Pakeha — 
who annihilated the last Maori fight- 
ers (and appropriated their war 
dance for the All Blacks rugby team). 

The Maoris made their last stand 
along the Waikato river over a cen- 
tury ago. Today a new generation of 
angry militants, galvanised by what 
happened here and less respectful 
than traditional tribal elders, want 
back what they have lost. The mood 
is summed up in a new anthem of 
rebellion, a recording of rap music 
by a Maori band called Upper Hutt 
Posse: "Fuck New Zealand, ya call 
me a Kiwi, Aotearoa is the name of 
the country." 

“For too long cowboys have been 
making decisions for the Indians 
around here. We've been behaving 
for 150 years. It got us nowhere." 
said Kalani Kai- Tarawa, a former 
building labourer turned political 
campaigner. "Now we’re in your 
face, and everyone knows about us.” 

like many young Maoris, he grew 
up speaking only English. When he 
was laid off work he signed up for a 
Maori language course at Auckland 
university, a hotbed oE Maori mili- 
tancy: “My father had his mouth 
washed out with soap at assembly for 
speaking Maori at school. I have had 
my heritage stolen from me. They 
took my language. Now I have to 
come here and pay money to reclaim 


my own birthright.” He also joined a 
Maori rights group called Te Kawau 
Maro, named after the attack forma- 
tion of a 19th century warrior chief, 
Rewi Maniopoto. 

Under attack is the core of New 
Zealand Btatehood — the belief that 
Maori and European form a single 
nation. An increasing number of the 
Maoris see this ideal, rooted In the 
Waltangi Treaty of 1840 between 
Britain and tribal chiefs, as a sham. 
Instead of a single country, united 
by intermarriage and rugby, ac- 
tivists want separate Maori sover- 
eignty. Beyond demands for the 
return of stolen tribal lands, details 
of what this might mean are vague. 
The passions behind it are not 
Among whites, who make up at 
least 85 per cent of the population, a 
backlash has already begun. A book 
portraying precolonial Maoris as 
bloodthirsty savages has become a 
best-seller. Entitled The Travesty Of 
Waitangi; Towards Anarchy, it de- 
fends the rape of Maori land, and 
derides a renaissance of Maori lan- 
guage and culture. Newspaper let- 
ter columns and radio phone-ins 
bristle with racial polemics. 

Earlier this month, in a conflagra- 
tion that shocked the nation, a fierce 
fire ravaged what was perhaps New 
Zealand's most potent symbol of eth- 
nic harmony — a 147-year-old 
“Maori cathedral" built by an Angli- 
can missionary and a revered Maori 
warrior. Arson is widely suspected. 

Such is the ugly mood the Queen 
will confront when she visits New 
Zealand early next month. As sover- 
eign, she wUl sign a New Zealand 
act of parliament offering Maoris a 
formal apology for past misdeeds: 
‘The Crown expresses its profound 
regret and apologises unreservedly 
for the loss of lives . . . the devas- 
tation of property and social life." 

But no contrite words will cure 
the ills afflicting what has become 
an impoverished Maori underclass 
—unemployment (up to 90 per cent 
iu parts of south Auckland), cVtfonic 
alcoholism and brutal domestic and 
street violence. There is no short- 
age of explanations for what went 
wrong. Demographers cite an un- 
controlled post-war Maori exodus to 
the city and the arrival of cheap 
labour from Pacific islands; econo- 


mists blame the crash of the late 
1980s; psychiatrists claim to have dia- 
gnosed a uniquely Maori form of de- 
pression called whakamomori. 

The root of what is referred to 
coyly as the “Maori question” lies 
off State Highway One. History 
books record what occurred here in 
the last century as the Maori or 
Land Wars. When General Cameron 
led imperial troops and settler militi- 
amen against a tribal confederation 
of the Waikato king, in violation of 
the Waitangi Treaty, Maoris coined 
their own term: Raupatu — “one 
hundred club blows." It is tepidly 
translated as "confiscation”. 

Less than two hours by car from 
the beer halls, dole queues and other 
bleak landmarks of urban Maori life 
spread the well-tended grounds of 
what used to be the Hopuhopu Army 
Camp, a cluster of wooden barracks 
and neat rows of officers’ bungalows. 

It serves as HQ of the Tainui TYust, 
an assembly of four tribes that has 
cut a deal with the government. After 
five years of negotiation, the biggest 
of them, the Waikato, will soon re- 
ceive land and cash worth NZ$170 
million (£70 million). 

C OMPARED with what other 
tribes have been given in 
compensation for past ex- 
propriation, the offer is generous. 
Overnight the Waikato will become 
a major New Zealand corporation, 
freehold landlords to the Hamilton 
municipal police station, a former 
air force base, Waikato university, a 
shopping mall, and scores of other 
properties. Compared with what the 
tribe lost in the first place, however, 
the settlement is miserable. It will 
get back a mere 3 per cent of 1.2 
million acres confiscated after the 
1863 invasion. 

The Waikato’s chief deal-maker is 
Bob Mahuta, the adopted brother of 
the Maori Queen, Dame Te 
Atairangikaaliu. “Our deal is a 
compromise. It is far from perfect,” 
he explained over a lunch of oys- 
ters, a small luxury befitting his 
new status as a Maori tribal tycoon. 
"Politics is about the possible, not 
the impossible." 

Critics say he sold out. “What 
would happen if New Zealand ap- 
plied the same principle to interna- 


tional debt?’’ asked Derek Fox, a 
prominent Maori broadcaster and 
magazine editor. "Sorry, we're a bit 
short of the readies, so we’ll pay you 
three cents in the dollar. They 
would never say this to foreign 
banks, but they have no qualms 
about saying it to their own people." 

When the war ended in 1865. de- 
feated Maori warriors retreated cry- 
ing defiantly: "Friend. I shall fight 
against you for ever and ever." Hut 
the challenge seemed forgotten as 
New Zealand prospered, Maoris and 
Pakeha intermarried, and old 
grudges faded. But the dim ances- 
tral memory of stolen lands and old 
wars has returned with a vengeance. 

"Something lias changed. Maoris 
want a say in their own lives. We are 
very cynical about the whole democ- 
ratic process,” said Margaret Mutii, a 
lecturer in Maori studies at Auckland 
university. ". . . Maoris leel lelL uul 
anti left behind. It is a very danger- 
ous, very explosive situation. It won't 
take much to spark open violence." 

Violence against property lias al- 
ready begun, it started in October 
1994 when a Maori Firebrand called 
Mike Smith tried to cut down one ol 
the most cherished totems of white 
authority. Early one morning he 
climbed atop Auckland’s One Tree 
Hill and attacked an aged pine with 
a chainsaw. Police arrived before he 
could finish the job. All the same, 
Mr Smith has become a celebrity of 
radical chic Maoridom. 

Still more disturbing for white 
New Zealand were the protests that 
followed four months later on New 
Zealand's national day. Ceremonies 
marking the occasion, known as 
Waitangi Day after the 1840 treaty, 
had to be scrapped when demon- 
strators gate-crashed a gathering of 
Maori elders, government officials 
and foreign diplomats. The Queen's 
representative, Governor-General 
Dame Catherine Tizard. was 
shouted down, spat at, and, in a final 
flourish of traditional disrespect, con- 
fronted with bare tattooed buttocks. 

A month later, Maori radicals 
stormed a 108-year-old schoolhouse 
in Takahue. Claiming it stood on 
stolen ancestral lauds, they occupied 
the building for nearly half a year be- 
fore setting it ablaze last month 
when police moved in to evict them. 
It was the government itself, how- 


ever, that probably provided the 
spnrk for this sudden bushfire o[ 
protest In a clumsy attempt to close 
tlie book on Maori land claims, it an- • 
nouuced n lump sum cash offer of 
NZ$1 billion ns final payment (or 
past plunder. Even moderate tribal 
elders were insulted. 

The one tiling nearly all New 
Zealanders can agree on is the im- 
portance of the Waitangi Treaty, 
revered, ns sacred covenant. Some of 
the most militant Maoris are lawyers. 
'Hie treaty is only three i paragraphs 
long, but interpreting what they 
mean has spawned a booming indus- 
try of legal and academic exegesis. 

B OTH Maori and Pakeha 
politicians refer to it con- 
stantly — and disagree with 
equal frequency on what it means 
Complicating mailers is the exiv 
tenee of two separate, sometimes 
contradictory texts, one English, 
the other Maori. The treaty's basic 
message seems to be this: Maoris 
agreed to grant Britain overall sov- 
ereignty iu return for a guarantee ol 
"undisturbed possession" of larnl 
and resources by themselves. 

There was a deal, but the deal 
lias been broken," said Hone 
Harawira, the mastermind behind a 
string of Maori protests. “Jf you buy , 
my car but don't give me any money. 
I’d exited to get the whole car bark, 
not just the hub caps. All Maoris are 
getting nuw is hub caps.” 

Most while New Zealanders see 
scant connection between ihe broken 
promises of the last century and the 
rage of Maoris today. In Hamilton, a 
prosperous farming town in die heart 
of what were once the Waikato tribal 
lands, a riverside plaque proudly cele- 
brates Cameron's invasion: “Erected 
in honour of the pioneers of 1864 . . ■” 
Moored nearby is the boat that car- 
ried the first British soldiers and 
settlers down the river. 

More sensitive custodians of local 
history have pul up a notice board 
offering a more politically correct 
version of events. It is the semantic 
squirm of a guilty, or at least con- 
fused, conscience. 

"Our city fathers don’t like to be 
reminded that they are sitting on 
confiscated land,” said Pare Hopa, * 
local Maori activist. “It makes them 
feel uncomfortable.” 
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FOCUS ON INDIA 


Where unelected gurus call the shots 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 

B AL THACKERAY, lord of all 
Bombay, brags that he does 
it by remote control; the god- 
man Chandraswamy does it through 
spiritual guidance; and the widowed 
Sonia Gandhi does it with dignity, 
through the most discreet channels. 
All over India unelected figures, free 
of all accountability to the voter, are 
pulling the political strings. 

Mr Thackeray, who founded the 
Hindu extremist Shiv Sena party but 
has spurned elected office, likes to 
remark that the chief minister in his 
stale of Maharashtra — where a 
Shiv Sena coalition rules — dances 
to his tune. 


Raid hits the 
‘untouchables’ 

K ODIYANGULAM. Tamil Nadu. 

a tidy village of white-washed 
houses and red-tiled roofs, has al- 
ways been an inspiration. Once it 
was a symbol of what hard work 
could accomplish; now it is a monu- 
ment to what envy will destroy, 
writes Suzanne Gohicnberg. 

The villagers of Kucliyangulam in 
south India, all Dalits (Oppressed), 
or so-called untune babies, were 
known for miles around for their 
prosperity. Nearly every one of the 
350 families has sent a man to work 
in north India or the Gulf, changing 
their fortunes for ever. 

But all that changed on August 31, 
when the villagers claim they were 
assaulted by hundreds of rampaging 
policemen, who poisoned their well 
and destroyed the possessions accu- 
mulated over a lifetime of hard work. 

Twenty years our people have 
worked abrond and now everything 
is ruined," one woman, Sliunmu- 
gusardari, said. "Everything in our 
house has been looted." 

Tlie police say they were looking 
for arms caches, nml that Kodiyan- 
gulam was the nerve centre of caste 
warfare between Dalits and the 
upper-caste Tlievar conimdnity. 
They provoked the police in the 
hope that police would fire back and 
some people would be killed and 
they could cry police atrocities." 
said Sunil Kumar Singh, the district 
police chief who led the raid. 

But vjllagers and local activists 
say Kodiyangulam was attacked to 
punish Dalits for becoming too “up- 
pity". Tradition dictates that Dalits 
work the fields of the Thevars. But 
with Gulf jobs and affirmative action 
schemes, the Dalits were no longer 
willing to submit to servitude. 

The villagers say the raid has 
convinced them money cannot insu- 
late them from caste prejudice. Un- 
reliability is still practised in the 
deep south of Tamil Nadu, where 
u»ey are barred from temples and 
must drink from different glasses at 
tea shops. 

On® espouse has been increased 
ualit militancy. Sdores of buses have 
been burnt since the raid, and upper- 
Ullages have been attacked. 
The Dalits are also seeking 
refuge in Islam, arguing that cbn- 
verslon offers them the onN chance 
d'gnily.' “Money we can earn, 
wealth we can accumulate. The one 
nung we cannot get is respect,” said 

Lu?^ 8aswam y- a Dalit human 
nghts lawyer in nearby TiruheWeli. ' 
since the raid, Kodiyangulam has 
ecome a place of pilgrimage for 
a 'its from' surrounding villages: ' 1 


But apart from the publicity-seek- 
ing Mr Thackeray. India's Rasputins 
shun press scrutiny and profess to 
have little interest in politics. 

Chandraswamy, the Hindu guru 
being investigated by the police for 
fraud and connections with under- 
world figures, has emerged as the 
ultimate political Fixer. Under the 
guise of religion, he has enjoyed un- 
paralleled access to senior political 
figures and claims a 24-year friend- 
ship with PV Narasimha Rao, the 
prime minister. 

In the south, extra-constitutional 
figures have had a mixed run. In the 
state of Tamil Nadu, Sasikala Natra- 
jan — an unofficial consort — is ho- 
noured with a place on the stage 


alongside J Jayalalitha, the chief 
minister, at public gatherings. But 
now Sasikala is accused of using this 
association to indulge in land-grab- 
bing and financial irregularities. 

When NT Rama Rao, chief minis- 
ter of Andhra Pradesh, decided to 
employ his wife, Lakshmi Parvathi, 
as his personal secretary, he was 
overthrown and she was savaged in 
the press. 

Sonia Gandhi is too sacred a per- 
sonage to meet such a fate, although 
her dislike of the prime minister en- 
couraged a bruising party rebellion 
in May. As long as she stays silent 
on whether she intends to enter poli- 
tics, she continues to exercise a 
spell on the Congress (I) Party, 


which views her as the embodiment 
of the family’s political legacy. 

In the years after independence, it 
was regarded as unseemly for Indian 
politicians to sponsor friends or rela- 
tives in political life. But those reser- 
vations vanished in the 1970s when 
Indira Gandhi, the late prime minis- 
ter, began grooming her son Sanjay 
to replace her. Sanjay, who died 
while piloting hfa plane, was given a 
free run during the Emergency. 

Mrs Gandhi also began patronis- 
ing religious gurus in the 1970s, and 
politicians eager to win her favour 
followed suit. 

But in the past five years, the 
process of making the personal po- 
litical has spread beyond New 


Delhi’s ruling circle. This growing 
influence of extra-constitutional fig- 
ures corresponds with the sense of 
drift in all the tnain parties in India, 
Apart from the film star politi- 
cians of the south, no party can 
count on a charismatic figure to pull 
in votes. So in a rapidly changing 
world in which their own political fu- 
tures seem uncertain, politicians 
have abandoned partnerships built 
on Ideology for those based on fam- 
ily ties or spiritual attachment 
Hie middle classes, dismissing 
politicians as corrupt time-wasters, 
are finding new heroes in techno- 
crats, crusading civil servants 
whose efforts to cut red tape have 
cost them their jobs. It’s a disturb- 
ing scenario in the country that 
proudly calls itself the world's 
largest democracy, with general 
elections just months away. 
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From angry young man to old devil 
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OBITUARY 

Sir Kingsley Amis 


S IR KINGSLEY AMIS, comic 
misanthrope of British letters, 
author of the ground-break- 
ing novel Lucky Jim, and cantanker- 
ous regular at London’s Garrick 
Club, died on Sunday, aged 73. 

Amis leapt to fame in 1954 at the 
age of 32 with his first book, Lucky 
Jim, which has been described by 
some aa the funniest novel in the 
English language. 

During the course of a long and 
prolific writing career, Amis trans- 
formed himself from savage ob- 
server of class-ridden post-war 
Britain in Lucky Jim into a crusty 
Colonel-Blimp figure, who later 
came to represent many of the atti- 
tudes he had once attacked. 

His achievement as a novelist 
tended to obscure his very consid- 
erable accomplishments as a poet 
Amis was, in fact, a fully subscribed 
member of that increasingly rare 
species, the all-round man of letters. 
His style was rich, acute and fastidi- 
ous, and unmistakably his own. 

Amis's output was prodigiously 
large as well as various: 24 novels, 
more than a dozen collections of po- 
etry, short stories and criticism and 
a large miscellany of other work. 

It was a perverse measure of his 
standing that, although he was 
knighted, Amis received no hon- 
orary doctorate from any university, 
unlike his friend, the poet Philip 
Larkin, who notched up half a 
dozen. Amis was not much admired 
in academic circles, where he was 
seen as having committed several 
vulgar errors: he was popular, he 
was politically incorrect, he wrote 
loo much. 

Amis’s wit, shrewdness and ver- 
bal dexterity, hia ability to turn quite 
unexceptional characters and situa- 
tions into something very much 
larger and more memorable, the 
sheer pleasure of reading him — 
with regular breaks In which to 
bawl with laughter — will ensure 
that he is read when more fashion- 
able writers are forgotten. 

In art as in life, Amis waa unable 
to conceal his feelings. If he was 
bored, he showed It In a frown and if 
he was amused he laughed hugely. 
His books reflected his current pre- 
occupations, whatever they might 
be. As a result his fiction tracks 
closely chnnges in the morals and 
manners of his times, from Lucky 
Jim Dixon's hapless furablings in 
the mid-1950s to the permissiveness 
of the 1960s and the uncertainties 


beyond. As a moving picture of mid- 
dle-class relations between the 
sexes in the second half of the 20th 
century, his novels are unmatched. 
But they also track change that was 
going pn inside Amis himself. Early 
Amis heroes may not have thought 
much of their jobs or their bosses, 
but they certainly had an appetite 
for pleasure, especially in women. 
The later novels are full of a sense of 
disintegration and disillusion, with 
women especially. Taken as a 
whole, the sequence of his novels 
Reflect with, remarkable clarity the 
movement in Amis's own feelings as 
he moved from youth to age. 

Amis was by then a fully commit- 
ted conservative who, for example, 
admired almost everything about 
Lady Thatcher except her treatment 
of the universities. 

Amis's prime motive In moving to 
the right from the communism of 
his youth was his detestation of 
communist tyranny, something he 
thought post-war intellectuals far 
too easily ignored. But there re- 
mained a strong thread of continuity 
in his beliefs and attitudes, deriving 
from his lower middle class origins 
in south London. Much of the 
world appeared to be dominated by 
snobberies and exclusivities which 
Amis came to detest, in literary no 
less than social or political affairs. 

Amis was, at the same time, pow- 
erfully attracted by popular culture, 
the films, jazz, detective stories and 
science fiction that competed for his 
attention during his childhood in 
the 1930s. 

Literature at first seemed to be 
the possession of the traditional 
upper class. Later, it appeared to 
have fallen into the hands of another 
class, of professional pseuds and 
poseurs of all kinds who fenced 
themselves off behind obscurities 
and so kept ordinary people at a 
respectfully admiring distance. 

Latterly Amis rarely read any- 
thing new that could be described 
as “literary” fiction. Even the much 
acclaimed novels of his son Martin 
were more glanced at than read. 
Thrillers were more acceptable be- 
cause they had old-fashioned 
strengths, like plots and characters. 
And they were not boring, to Amis 
almost the worst thing in literature 
or people. 

Amis was born In south London, 
to Peggy and William Amis, a mus- 
tard manufacturer's clerk employed 
at Colman's office in the City. As an 
only child Amis was both cosseted 
and ordered about Perhaps as a re- 
sult, in his early teens he began to 
suffer from the anxieties and panic 



Sir Kingsley Amis two months ago, when his last novel, The 
Biographer’s Moustache, was published photograph; davio silutoe 


attacks that were to dog him inter- 
mittently all his life. He suffered 
bouts of “depersonalisation” — a 
feeling that he was no longer there 
— and came to fear travelling in lifts 
or underground trains or being left 
at night in an empty house. 

He went to the City of London 
School on the Thames at Blackfriars 
where he found the education both 
rigorous and liberal. Amis won an 
English scholarship to St John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Soon after he went up 
in 1941 he met Philip Larkin, with 
whom he formed the mo9t impor- 
tant friendship of his life. Larkin 
gave Amis detailed advice on his 
first novel. Lucky Jim, but Amis did 
not ask for his help with a novel 
again. 

Nor did they much discuss liter- 
ary matters. He believed the busi- 
ness of a novelist was to write 
novels, not talk about them. Their 
Influence on each other was mostly 
Indirect: when writing they would 
have the other as invisible audience 
whose approval each most wanted. 

Amiss second world war army 
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after Amis's literary reputation was 
rarely in doubt. He became identi- 
fied with literary movements — the 
Movement and the Angry Young 
Men — but he never saw these as 
much more than labels pinned on 
him by journalists in search o( 
trends. In 1961 Amis left Swansea 
for a fellowship at Peterhouse Col- 
lege. Cambridge. He came to think 
of his years in Wales as the happiest 
of his life and in the 1980s and 1990$ 
always went back to Swansea when 
his beloved Garrick Club closed in 
the summer. 

But Amis stayed in Cambridge 
only two years, finding university 
social life unbearably formal and his 
teaching load enjoyable but. if 
properly done, too engrossing to 
leave enough energy over for writ- 
ing. He resigned and rented a house 
in Majorca — Robert Graves would 
be a near-neighbour — where he 
planned to write full-time for a year. 


A MIS started an affair with I 
the novelist Elizabeth jane 
Howard. This was for bom! 
the first affair he had got involved in 
since marrying Hilly, but it was the 
first in which he openly took the 
other woman away with him on holi- 
day. 

When he returned he found that 
Hilly had taken the children — 
there were now three, Philip, Mar- 
tin and Sally — off to the house in 
Majorca. Amis rejoined Howard in 
London and stayed with her, and 
when he and Hilly were divorced 
they married. They were at first ro- 
mantically happy but after a (e« 
years the marriage began to disinte- 
grate. In 1980, Howard “bolted" — 
her own word. 

Antis did not like being left alone 
in his large house in Hampstead 
and his sons came up with an alter- 
native. Why did he not establish a 
new home with Hilly and her third 
husband. Lord Kilmarnock? They ; 
were short of money, he of com : 
pany; it made sense. The household j 
— like something out of an Iris j 
Murdoch novel, as Amis would say 
— was not without its tensions. But 
it survived intact until Amis’s death. 

The 1980s and 1990 s were 
scarcely happy, age and Amis’s anx- 
ious spirit did not allow for content- 
ment, but they were far from 
miserable. Amis developed a nw- 
line: work, lunch at the Garrick, 
sleep, more work, television, sup- 
per, books, bed. Hl9 divorce from 
Hilly was always his deepest regret 
hut she was around and the three 
children not far away. 

Eric Jacobs 

Kingsley Amis, writer, born April 16. 

1 922; died October 22, .1995 


job was to organise signals traffic 
and he saw no action at first hand. 
But die army enlarged his under- 
standing of people and the world. 
Idealism in politics wa9 no longer 
enough since all around him he saw 
men relentlessly pursuing their own 
interests. When Amis returned to 
Oxford on early release in 1945 he 
was no longer the communist he 
had been when he left, though he 
did not vote for a Tory government 
until 1970. 

In 1946 Amis met the 17-year-old 
Hilary (always Hilly) Bardwell, a 
model at the Ruskin School of Art, 
in an Oxford coffee-shop. She be- 
came pregnant, they married anti 
Philip was born in 1948. In 1949, 
with a first to his credit, Amis be- 
came a lecturer at the university col- 
lege in Swansea. 

His firat serious attempt at a 
novel, The Legacy, was turned 
down by several publishers, but bis 
second, Lucky Jim, was welcomed 
by Gollancz. Its publication in 1954 
was a great success, winning a Sorn- 
i eraet Maugham Award, and there- 


Papers reveal Casement was smeared I Student growth ‘at risk’ 


Richard Norton -Taylor 

N EW evidence of how the Home 
Office plotted a smear cam- 
paign to discredit Sir Roger Case- 
ment, the distinguished civil 
servant hanged for high treason in 
1916 after trying to enlist German 
help for Irish freedom, was dis- 
closed in documents released at tire 
Public Record Office last week. 

The government, concerned 
about demands for clemency from 
well-known Britons and Trish-Ameri- 
cans, was anxious to prevent Case- 
ment from becoming a martyr. Its 
weapon was his "black diaries'* — 
seized by the security services — 
which revealed Casement’s exotic 
and promiscuous homosexuality. 

Sir Ernley Blackwell, assistant 


undersecretary at tlie Home Office, 
told the cabinet in a confidential 
document on July 15. 1916, that the 
diaries showed Casement had "for 
years been addicted to the grossest 
sodomitical practices”. In a memo, 
Blackwell said there was no reason 
why the diaries should not be made 
known once the execution had 
taken place. 

“I see not the slightest objection 
to hanging Casement and : after- 
wards giving as much publicity to 
the contents of his diary aa decency 
permits so that at any rate the public 
. . . may know what sort of man.they 
are inclined to make a martyr of.” 

Transcripts of Casement’s inter- 
rogation at Scotland Yard suggest 
that he was deeply pessimistic 
about the 1916 Easter Rising. He 


called it "a hopeless enterprise", 
litis is supported in a letter in the 
files, seized by the US police, from 
John Devoy, the Republican. leader 
in New York, to a colleague in San 
Francisco. Devoy said that when 
Casement landed in Ireland he sent 
a message to try to stop the rising. 
Devoy said Casement had no more 
to do with organising a 9hip carry- 
ing' arms "than the man in the 
moon". 

Blackwell noted in the margin 
that this was "probably true”. The 
government, nevertheless, went 
ahead with a press campaign quash- 
ing suggestions that Casement had 
tried to stop the uprising. 

Casement was arrested on a 
beach in Co Kerry in April 1916, 
three days before the Easter Rising. 


John Carvel 

A UNIVERSITY vice-chancel- 
lor who has been a leading 
advocate of expanding higher ed- 
ucation said this week diat the 
sustained growth in student 
numbers must end to make re- 
sources available for schools 
and nurseries. 

Brian Roper, vice-chancellor 
of the University of North 
London, told a Labour education 
conference at Skegness, that an 
incoming Blah’ government 
could not afford the programme 
of university expansion agreed 
with the Confederation of British 
Industry, trade unions, students 
and college authorities. 

“Last year ... I called for the 


target participation rate for 18 * 
21-year-olds to increase, fro® 61 
per cent to over 40 per cent I. . i 
was wrong,” aald Mr Roper. j 

Not even a Labour gown? • 
ment could pump in the 
needed to bring the university. . : 
sector up to the standards fo e 
nation had a right to expect- ■ i 
What money was available 1 
should be injected Into qcbooJB. 
to combat continuing problem* 
in literacy and numeracy. 

If tiie right priority wa“ P® 
given to education in school' 
the number of students in 
education could pnly expand 

the expense of unapeeptapw ' 

changes in policy, such aa V* 
Won foes for, full-thnedegf^j:- ! 
students, Mr Roper conclude^ 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 

Door to Irish peace opens 
a crack for Clinton’s visit 

T HE, PEACE process la North- I who were rejected as candidates, 
ern Ireland may still be dead- and the outcome will depend on the 


Blood clot alert on brands of pill 


I ern Ireland may still be dead- 
locked, but subtle changes of 
attitude were discernible when 
President Clinton's national security 
adviser, Tony Lake, started shut- 
tling around London to pave the way 
for the president’s visit to Ireland at 
the end of November. 

The Impasse has arisen as a 
result of Britain's Insistence that the 
rRA must Btart decommissioning 
some of its arsenal before its politi- 
cal wing, Sinn Fein, con be admitted 
to all-party political talks. But Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, varied his verbal for- 
mula somewhat after meeting the 
Irish foreign minister, Dick Spring. 
He ventured, cautiously, that a 
specially constituted international 
commission "might find some other 
means by which the necessary 
confidence can be generated” to 
allow all-party talks to proceed 
without any immediate IRA decom- 
missioning of weapons. 

Sir Patrick was at a loss to imag- 
ine what formula such a commis- 
sion could possibly arrive at, but he 
seemed at least to be conceding the 
possibility of another way forward. 
Sinn Fein thought London might 
just be indicating a more flexible ap- 
proach, but lan Paisley, the leader of 
the hardline Democratic Unionist 
Party, clearly sensed that some- 
thing had changed and predictably 
denounced a government "climb- 
down". 

The new leader of the Ulster 
Unionist Party, David Trimble, who 
also wants to be seen as a hard- 
liner, displayed his pragmatism by 
heading off to Washington for sub- 
stantive talks with vice-president A1 
Gore, thereby at least acknowledg- 
ing the existence of an American- 
Irish dimension to Ulster's political 
problems. “I'd rather not do it," he 
explained, "but I'd be a damn fool to 
ignore the realities." 

It has long been evident that both 
the British government and Sinn 
Fein need to show a willingness to 
bend, if only to escape blame for an 
intransigence that could bring the 
peace process to an end. They, too, 
may finally be facing the realities. 

T WO RULINGS by the European 
Court of Justice, both hin^elng 
jn the issue of ' discrimination, 
fought joy to men and arutiety to 
feminist campaigners. ‘ ’ ' 

The court decided that, the 
British practice of granting ‘ free 
medical prescriptions to women at 
the age of 60, but making men pay 
u i)hl they are 65, breached Euro- 
pean law on equal treatment in 
social security matters. The Govern- 
ment promptly conceded defeat and 
instructed chemists to exempt men 
°^n r ^ k° m charges. The change 
will add another £40 million a year 
to National Health Service costs. 

In the second case, brought by a 
German male worker, the court 
ruled that it was illegal to operate 
Quota systems that give women pri- 
ority for jobs and promotion. This 
mised consternation in the Labour 
f^rty. which is committed to in- 
e ir ng l ^ e num ber of women MPs 
has ordered constituencies not 
*io» Se i 1 ma ^ e P^liamentary candi- 
, esin some wlnnable seats. 

Labour is already being taken to 
_ industrial tribunal by two men 


who were rejected as candidates, 
and the outcome will depend on the 
interpretation of Britain's Sex Dis- 
crimination Act. The case could, 
however, end up in foe European 
Court where, on precedent, the men 
would win. 

A parallel row is brewing over the 
demand that men should enjoy foe 
sdme right as women to parental 
leave — three months off at some 
time during a child's first eight years. 
A deal of tills kind is close to agree- 
ment between employers tod trade 
unions in all states of foe European 
Union except Britain, which opted 
out of foe Social Chapter of foe 
Maastricht treaty. When he was 
Employment Secretary last year, 
Michael Portillo said: “It is a matter 
of principle for foe UK. We are 
against the principle." 

But British fathers could, in spite 
of government objections, still enjoy 
BU-8tyle parental leave if they work 
for firms with bases elsewhere in 
Europe. Unions expect such compa- 
nies to make any European agree- 
ment cover staff in Britain too. 


A NEW DEAL for the country- 
side was pledged by the Envi- 
ronment Secretary, John Gummer, 
in a While Paper on Rural England. 
His plans include cuts in business 
rates to save village shops and post 
offices, a relaxation of planning 
rules to encourage small businesses 
in disused farm buildings, and a 
"rural charter" to allow villagers to 
measure whether they have access 
to services such as health care, 
transport, housing and schools. 

In the 10 years to 1991, Britain's 
rural population rose by nearly 
7 per cent — the biggest increase in 
any European Union country. The 
countryside is hIso being used more 
than ever for relaxation from the 
pressures of urban life, which often 
conflicts with traditional activities 
such as farming and demands for 
conservation. 

Many were disappointed that the 
White Paper did not offer a strategy 
for resolving these conflicts, but oth- 
ers Welcomed it in foe hope of arrest- 
ing the decline in village services. 

A PROPOSED biography 1 Of Fred- 
erick .Wept, whose Widow is ' 
presently on trial for the alleged 
murder of 10 idling wdmen and 
giHs, was branded as “extremely 
• distasteful” by thfr Prime' Minister . 

Mr West’ was found hanged in his 
cell in January .while awpiting'trial. 

' 'The bidgrap'hy is, being commis- 
sioned by the Official Solicitor," 
Peter Harris, a statutory figure ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor who 
' is answerable only to judges arid not 
to foe Government. His role is to 
represent foe interests of children, 
foe mentally 111, and anyone else 
deemed Incapable of defending 
their legal rights. 

Mr Harris said he was acting in 
the best financial interests of the 
five minor children of foe West fam- 
ily, who would share the proceeds 
from the book. This is reported to 
bea8ix-figuresum. 1 
Three adult West children have 
already struck their own financial 
deals with newspapers and there is 
expected to be a number of other 
books on what has been dubbed the 
"murder trial of the century" . 


Chris Mlhlll 

O NE and a half million women 
were told last week that 
their, brand of contraceptive 
pill could double foe risk of a blood 
clot, provoking foe biggest scare 
over foe safety of oral contra- 
ceptives. 

The alert involves seven of the 
most popular brands,,which are taken 
by half of all women who use oral 
contraceptives in Britain, The sus- 
pect brands are: Femodene, Femod- 
ene ED, Minulet, Triadene, TVi- 
Minulet, Marvelon and Mercllon. 

Research appears to indicate that 
foe risk of deep vein thrombosis 
with the combined pill, which com- 
bines progestogen and oestrogen, is 
six timeB foe average and double 
that faced by woman who use other 
types of pill. 

Women using these grands — • 
which were introduced because 
they were seen as safer than other 
types — are being advised to see 
their doctors but to finish their cur- 
rent packet, rather than stop taking 
them immediately, as the risk of 
thrombosis id an unplanned preg- 
nancy outweighs the danger from 
the contraceptive. 

The Committee on Safety of Med- 
icines wrote to all GPs and pharma- 
cists advising them of (he latest 
findings. They were told that 
women should be switched to other 
brands unless they are intolerant to 
these. 


The seven brands are not being 
banned by the committee, on the 
grounds that they are the only 
brands some women ,can take. If the 
extra risks are explained to women, 
they should hav<» foe right to con-., 
tinue to take foe brands, foe com- 
mittee has concluded. 

The three companies which pro- 
duce, foe' plUs — Sobering Health. 
Wyeth and Organon — said the 
studies were' at variance with their 
use. Wyeth. Laboratories, which 
manufactures two of the named 
pills, said: "These results are incon- 
sistent with more than 10 years of 
substantial clinical trial data and 
spontaneous side-effect reports 
from around foe world." 

The action has been taken bp- 
cause of three new studies which in- 
dicated that the brands could 
double the risk of thrombosis com- 
pared with other types of pill. The 
brands contain either of two types of 
the hormone progestogen — gesto- 
dene and desogestrel — and oestro- 
gen. Only these types of 
progestogen have been marked as 
risky — all other forms, including 
progestogen-only pills, have been 
found to be safe. 

It is estimated dial the risk of 
these causing a blood clot in the leg 
— which may move fatally to the 
lungs — is about 30 per 100,000 
users, compared with 15 per 100,000 
users of other types of pill. The risk 
of thrombosis during pregnancy is 
fiO per 100,000. The risk for a 1 


healthy woman not taking the pill is 
five per 100,000. 

Angry GPs and .alarmed women 
fuelled, a growing dispute over the 
'Government's decision to Issue the 
health warning. It was also attacked 
for creating an "epidemic of anxi- 
ety” by Walter Spitzer, one pf the re- 
searchers on whose work foe 
warning was based. , 

Doctors criticised the manner of 
the .warning, which left many un- 
aware until they were contacted by 
patients or Informed by the media. 

Ian Bogle, chairman of the 
British Medical Association's GP’s 
committee, Baid: 4, I can see no rea- 
son wjiy foe profession could not 
have been alerted to the potential 
risks of these drugs well before 
alarmist statements were issued to 
the press." 

Peter Holden, a member of the 
BMA’s CP's committee, said? “We 
are furious. We are fed up with pro- 
fessors lighting blue touch papers 
and then returning to ivory towers, 
leaving GPs to pick up the pieces." 

Prof Spitzer, principal investiga- 
tor in a European study, said that 
the warning ruined important re- 
search into foe effects of third- 
generation contraceptive pills. 

The studies do appear to indicate 
that the Government was correct on 
medical grounds, and Prof Spitzer s 
states that certain brands carry a 
higher risk of thrombosis. But 
Britain stands alone in issuing au 
alert. 
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Lottery refuses nine in 10 charities 


David Brfndle 


A LMOST nine in 10 charities 
that have sought National 
Lottery funding will be re- 
fused, the lottery charities board 
said this week as it announced its 
first grants totalling £40 million. 

The warning prompted calls for 
the board to be given a larger share 
of the lottery’s proceeds by cutting 
the Treasury’s take, squeezing the 
other “good cause" boards, or re- 
ducing ' the profits taken by 
Camelot, the game's operator. 

Stuart Etherington, chief execu- 
tive of the National Council for Vol- 
untary Organisations, said: ‘The 
charities board has turned the tide ' 
and demonstrated that the lottery 
can help good charities very effec- 
tively. What the Government should ' 
do is look again at the proportion of 
money that goes to the board — and 
increase it” 

David Steffi the board's chair- 
man, said it was up to ministers to 


BSE fears 


decide if more cash should go to 
charities. But he added: “l certainly 
know how to spend it." 

Controversy continued to dog the 
board as it announced that the £40 
million would be split aniong 627 
groups — fewer than 14 per cent of 
the 4,500 applications so for decided 
upon. The success rate Is expected 
to be even lower among the 10,800 
remaining bids for cash under the 
board's first programme, aimed at 
relieving poverty and disadvantage. ' 
After advance criticism of grants 
going to groups helping refugees 
and other "politically correct” 
causes, the board went out of its way 
to stress the breadth of its awards, 

Timothy Hornsby, the board's 
chief executive, said: "Less than 1 
per cent go to refugees — and they 
need it Less than 3 per cent go to 
charities dealing with drug and alco- 
hol addiction — and they need iL 
About 6 per cent go to ethnic minor- 
ity groups — and they need it." 

About a quarter of grants were 


going to groups working with chil- 
dren. and household names among 
recipients included citizen's advice 
bureaux (£1.9 million), the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind 
(£188,500), and Scope, formerly the 
Spastlcs Society (£315,000). 

Some commentators had dwelled 
on a grant of £91,000 to the London- 
based Eritrean Advice and Informa- 
tion Centre. Mr Hornsby said. “So 
much play has been made about 
| one refugee group, but it's a jolly 
good scheme." 

About 44 per cent of the grants 
money is going to groups in Scot- 
I land. The board says that this is be- 
: cause its Scottish arm has made 
foster progress in assessing bids 
I and that further awards over the 
next two months — the first pro- 
gramme is worth a total £162 
million — will favour England. 

The board has concentrated on 
helping smaller, community-based 
groups, with almost half of the 
grants going to organisations with 


annual income of less Ilian £20,000. 

Typical recipients include the 
19th Swindon Scout group (£1,480 
for a minibus and equipment); the 
Hull Council of Disabled People 
(£59,000 for a transport scheme); 
and the Dundee Cyrenians Night 
Shelter (£39,000 for a new hostel for 
homeless people) . 

Some charity experts are calling 
on the charities board to cut the av- 
erage size of its grants and spread 
its limited funds further. There are 
concerns, too, about the impact on 
smaller groups of a large, one-off 
injection of cash — although the 
£64,000 mean average award dis- 
guises the fact half of all awards are 
less than £50.000. 

The board receives 5.6 per cent of 
lottery proceeds — as do the her- 
itage, millennium, Bports and arts 
boards. The Treasury keeps 12 per 
cent, ticket agents receive 5 per 
cent, and Camelot takes 5 per cent 
in costs and profit Lottery winnings 
account for 50 per cent 
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M ORE THAN 50 women, 
some in chains, gathered 
outside the office of the Chief 
Rabbi, Jonathan Sacks, In cen- 
tral London to protest about 
Jewish law which gives a hus- 
band the right to withhold a Get, 
or religious divorce, even if die 
wife has been awarded a divorce 
in a civil court. 


S PENDING at British tourist 
attractions hit a record 
£1 billion lastyear, up 5 per 
cent on 1993. 


G ROWING numbers of fraud- 
ulent claims for student 
grants costing millions of 
pounds have prompted local 
authorities to call for more 
rigorous checks by universities. 


E RIC LOMAX, a 76-year-old 
former prisoner of war, has 
won the £10,000 Esquire/ 
Wafers tone's non-fiction award 
with hia first novel. 


£1 2bn elderly care bill to triple by 2031 


over farmer 


Paul Brown 


A FOURTH suspected case of a 
cattle former contracting the 
incurable human brain disorder 
linked to “mad cow disease” has led 
a government investigation commit- 
tee to say it is “difficult to explain 
this as a chance phenomenon”. 

The fntal illness Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob Disease (CJD) is very rare 
but instances are increasing with 55 
cases notified la9t year, compared 
with half that number a decade ago. 
However, even four cases among 

115,000 British beef and dairy farm- 
ers is a statistical cluster. All four 
farmers had herds infected with the 
cattle disease Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy (BSE). 

The Department of Health has al- 
ways dismissed claims that BSE 
could be passed to humans. How- 
ever, it sanctioned its advisory com- 
mittee on BSE to investigate the 
link anew after the third case was 
confirmed on September 29. 
Creutzfeldt-Jnkob Disease can only 
be confirmed by post-mortem, and 
the fourth farmer is still alive. 

Richard Lacey, a microbiologist, 
has claimed there was a high 
chance of BSE being transferred to 
humans, and other scientists have 
expressed alarm at the increasing 
incidence of the disease. But there 
is still no evidence either way. 

The committee And the depart- 
ment continue their advice that all 
meat is safe to eat 


Madeleine Bunting 

P RIESTS who are prominent 
advocates of homosexual 
rights have topped the polls in 
the Southwark and London dio- 
ceses in elections for the Church 
of England’s General Synod, ns 
die first election results indicate 
a strong showing for (he gny 
lobby. 

Tbe Rev Malcolm Johnson, the 
ft ret member of the clergy to he 
elected to (lie House of Clergy on 
an openly gay ticket, urged 
actiuu to erad irate the Church's 


David Brlridle 

T AXES would have to rise as 
much as 5p in the pound to fond 
an insurance scheme for the long- 
term care needs of elderly and dis- 
abled people, consultants warned 
last week. 

Setting aside the contribution of 
unpaid carers, file costs of looking 
after dependent people will almost 
triple from £12 billion this year to 
£34.5 billion in 2031, according to 
forecasts by London Economics. 

The figures, the most definitive 
to have emerged during the debate 
on paying for long-term care, were 
released as the Department of 
Health confirmed that ministers 
were considering setting up a 


Anthony Bevins 

T HE Ministry of Defence has 
written off almost £111 million 
of taxpayers' money while refusing 
to say where it went This follows a 
dispute about the costs of an over- 
seas “military operation" — thought 
to have been the Gulf war. 

A note buried in the Defence Ap- 
propriation Accounts for 1994-95 
says: “Claims against a foreign gov- 
ernment in respect of host nation 
support to a military operation were 
wived or abandoned." The loss is 
put at £110,906,000 but, despite the 
scale of the write-off, the “host na- 
tion” was not Identified. 


“cruel homophobia" in a state- 
ment following his election on 
Monday. 

Mr Johnson is joined in the 
synod by the Rev Jeffrey John, 
who stood for the first time hr 
die neighbouring diocese of 
Southwark, and who endorsed 
same sex marriages hi his clec- 
. tion address. He is the author of 
a radical pamphlet calling for 
reforms on homosexuality. 

Richard Kirker, of the Ijcabittn 
and Gay Christian Movement 
(LGCM), snid: “Mr Johnson is 
by no menus the fu st guy in 


scheme to cover the nursing ex- 
penses of people in care homes. 

The scheme is one of several 
options being studied as a 
response to growing public 
disquiet over the costs of long- 
term care. 

Most authorities believe that 
the problem of care costs will be 
solved only by some form of social 
insurance. Edward Richards, con- 
sultant with Londou Economics, 
said that a "pay-as-you-go" insur- 
ance scheme, by which today’s 
workers would pay for today’s de- 
pendents. would cost 1.8 per cent 
of gross earnings at present and 
as much as 5 per cent by 2031. 

A fully funded scheme, by 
which workers would start to pay 


The latest published official inform 
matron on the cost of the Gulf war 
was given to the Commons in a re- 
port by the National Audit Office in 
1992, when Sir John Bourn, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, 
disclosed that Britain was involved 
in a dispute with Saudi Arabia about 
payments, which were being kept 
confidential at the time. 

His report suggested that, rather 
than making a loss on the war, the 
ministry was heading for a profit of 
more than £650m because contribu- 
tions from foreign governments ex- 
ceeded MoD costs. It was estimated 
the war against Saddam Hussein 
cost £1.5 billion, while contributions 


synod, but he has the unique 
distinction of being tbe most 
honest and has made no secret 
of his homosexuality. It will be 
embarrassing to the Church that 
he has won more votes than any- 
one else in London." 

The LGCM claims that nearly 
half of the clergy synod members 
elected in London and South- 
wark now actively support 
homosexual rights on issues 
such as the ordination of practis- 
ing gnys and guy marriage. 

Other gains for the gay lobby 
include supporters such ns 


for their own future care, would al- 
ternatively need about 0.8 per cent 
of earnings, but would involve 
bridging costs of £6,000 a head for 
today’s 60-year-olds, £5.700 for 50- 
year-olds and £3,500 for 40-year- 
olds. 

London Economics calculates 
dial informal care is worth £17.7 bil- 
lion this year and bases its forecast 
of £34.5 billion formal costs in 2031 
on a supplementary carers' contri- 
bution worth £20.3 billion. 

• Campaigners for the elderly called 
on the Government to change the 
rules over calculating rent and 
council lax reductions after a survey 
revealed nearly a quarter of Brit- 
ain's local authorities are reducing 
benefits to war pensioners. 


from foreign governments canto to 
more than £2.15bn — including 
£582m in cash from Saurli Arabia. 
Tile Saudis also provided free sui>- 
plles, such as petrol and water, at a 
cost of£108m. 

Kuwait’s contribution to the UK 
war effort was £660m, with the 
United Arab Emirates giving 
£278m; Germany, £274m; Japan, 
£192m; South Korea, £18m; Hong 
Kong, £16m and Belgium, £15m. 

However, despite a positive bal- 
ance of payments on the war, White- 
hall calculated a loss by charging 
£336m for postponing spending 
cuts, and a foil replenishment of 
military stores, — The Observer 


Brian McHenry, who came top of 
the lay poll in Southwark and la 
tipped for the chair of the House 
of Laity, and the Archdeacon of 
Wandsworth, David Gerrard. 

The gains for the gay lobby will 
Increase tension within die 
Church over this issue, which 
many see as potentially more 
divisive than the ordination of 
women. , 

Philip Hacking, the chairman 
of Reform, the evangelical 
grouping ip the synod which is 
opposed to homosexuality, 
urged the Church to, sack 
priests who ^re practising 
homosexuals. *Thc bishops 
can't duck this,*’ he said. 


C HLOE and Nicole Aatbury, 
the 35-day-old conjoined 
twins, died after contracting a 
rare bowel condition. 


S HELL has acknowledged 
that political pressures ruled 
out dumping the disused Brent 
Spar oil storage rig at sen. 


M EN involved hi paternity 
disputes will be offered 
five DNA tests by the Child 
Support Agency. But they will 
have to pay back the cost — 
about £400 — if a court finds 
that they did father the child. In 
94 per cent of paternity cases 
tills year, the men were judged 
to have fathered the child. 


IIARLES MOORE, a 
Thutcheritc Tory, haH been 
appointed editor of the Daily 
Telegraph after the departure of 
Max Hastings. The former editor 
of the Sunday Telegraph will be 
replaced by Dominic Lawson, 
editor of the Spectator magazine 
since 1900. 


G AVIN EWART, one of the 
country’s most prolific ■ 
poets and a former chairman of .. 
the Poetry Society, has died 
aged 79. H1 b work covered a 
huge range of themes from war . 
to cricket. Obituary next week 


K EFTH MOORE, accountant 
to the rock star Sting, has . , 
been jailed for six years fof steal- 
ing £6 million from his clleqt : i 


P ATRICK HODGSON, who : 

worked for the /Metropolitan 
Police, was charged with die, i i 
murder of an unarmed man ■ 
earlier this year. He is the first, 
policeman to be charged with 

murder while on <^ity. . .»• • 1 


R ALPH WHITIOCK, counter 
man, Journalist and contribu- 
tor to (lie Guardian Weekly fori? 
years, lias died nl the age of 81* -i 

C'hltuarynextweflr- 


Gay rights priests win victory in synod 


Defence ministry writes off £1 11m 
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Treasury tied Howard’s 
hands in prison row 


Public convenience ... An academy for secret police, as Prince CharleB claimed? Aa glamorous as a 
public lavatory, as Labour's Gerald Kaufman insisted? The hoardings came down last week, and the 
public can now get their first view of the £500 million investment in the future British library. Hie 
fence which shielded 'a dim collection of sheds groping for some symbolic significance’ (Prince CharleB 
again) has been removed to lay the pavement fronting on to the Euaton Road in London. The building is 
to be handed to the library late next year, a mere 10 years behind schedule photograph: graham turner 


Blair completes shadow reshuffle 


Patrick Wlntour 

T ONY BLAIR, the Labour 
leader, last week completed a 
wide-ranging shadow cabinet 
reshuffle by promoting new entrant 
Clare Short to shadow transport sec- 
retary and demoting her predeces- 
sor. Michael Meacher, to the role of 
deputy to David Blunkett in the new 
combined education and employ- 
ment brief. 

Mr Meacher had held the trans- 
port portfolio lor only a year and 
will be bitterly disappointed at what 
is bound to be seen as a negative 
verdict on his campaign against rail- 
way privatisation. Mr Blair's aides, 
however, insisted Mr Meacher’s 
new role as chief si»kesinan on em- 
ployment, including training, was 
"absolutely vital". 

Jack Cunningham is to have 
shadow cabinet status by taking the 
job of national heritage spokesman, 
even though he lost his seat in the 
elections. 

hi possibly the key political move 
of the reshuffle, Donald Dewar goes 
to chief whip. One Labour back- 
bencher, Austin Mitchell, criticised 
Mr Dewar's shift as equivalent to 
putting Albert Einstein in charge of 
a playgroup. 

Margaret Beckett, formerly 
shadow health secretary, fills the 
vacancy created by Dr Cunning- 
ham's exit, and will now work 


closely with Gordon Brown. Harriet 
Harman moves to health, and Chris 
Smith, formerly heritage, takes on 
the welfare brief al social security. 

Overall, the elections saw a tri- 
umph for Old Labour against the 
party modernisers, with MPs rallying 
round any shadow cabinet member 
perceived to be under threat, either 
due to media sniping or supposed 
negative briefings from Blairite aides. 

Ron Davies, the shadow Welsh 
secretary and a more progressive 
figure than some credit, was a bene- 
ficiary of this backlash after the 
Welsh media bayed for Mr Davies 
to be replaced by Kim Howell?. 

In other important middle-rank- 
ing appointments, lan McCartney, 
the fast-rising frontbencher, was 
given a key role of shadow minister 
within the Department ofTYade and 
Industry team responsible for 
preparing the party’s policy on the 
Maastricht treaty's Social Chapter 
and the minimum wage. His ap- 
pointment will reassure the unions 
nervous that the minimum wage 
policy is being ditched. 

The effective Tessa Jowell has 
been appointed shadow spokes- 
woman for women. 

In a secret day of the long knives. 
Mr Blair saw eight middle-ranking 
shadow ministers, including Joan 
Walley, Robin Corbett, Eric Martiew 
and Martin O’Neill, asking them to 
relinquish their jobs to open the way 


to promote the cream of the 1992 in- 
take. 

• Cherie Booth, wife of the Labour 
leader, lost week called for the re- 
training of some judges to make 
them more sensitive to the problems 
facing domestic violence victims. 

Ms Booth was speaking at the 
launch of a Labour consultation doc- 
ument on the elimination of sexual 
and domestic violence against 
women. It was the first time she has 
spoken on a Labour party platform 
since her husband became leader. 

The Labour document. Peace At 
Home, says one in four crimes of 
violence reported to the police are 
the result of a woman being as- 
saulted by the man with whom she 
lives, and calls for a strengthening 
of the law on rape. Claiming the 
issue was one "our society prefers 
to forget", Ms Booth said: "If you 
are a battered woman, you have lost 
all confidence in yourself — some of 
these women come to believe they 
deserve it. They do not That sort of 
awareness training some judges do - 
need. 

"At first. I could not understand 
why my clients put up with the 
abuse. But I soon realised it is one 
thing to advise them to walk away, 
and quite another for them to have 
die courage and means to act For 
many women with children and no 
money — what alternative do they 
have?" 


Alan Travis 

T HE Home Secretary had only 
Derek Lewis's head to offer 
MPs last week for the Parkhurst 
break-out because the Treasury had 
blocked any announcement of new 
money for extra prison security. 

The shadow home secretary. 
Jack Straw, said foe Home Secre- 
tary's inability to deliver the funds 
to implement the Learmont recom- 
mendations forced him "to offer 
MPs Mr Lewis's head instead”. 

Mr Howard's room for manoeuvre 
was limited by a letter from foe Trea- 
sury a fortnight ago which bluntly 
told him he could not promise new 
money for prison security. 

Hie revelation may help to explain 
why Mr Howard decided to make an 
example of Mr Lewis, the director- 
general of prisons, whose dismissal 
prompted the most vicious debate 
for many monthB in the Commons. 

During the debate, Mr Howard 
eluded Labour's charges of improper 
interference in the running of the 
Prison Service — though not with- 
out damaging revelations about foe 
pressure placed on Mr Lews to re- 
move John Marriott from the gover- 
norship of Parkhurst. Voting was 280 I 
to 231, a government majority of 49. 

During bitter exchanges with Mr 
Straw, and with Tony Blair, Mv 
Howard insisted lie had not acted 
improperly. He said the Opposition 
leader had "demeaned his office by 
allowing it to be used as a vehicle 
for Lite spleen of a bitter man". 

Tory MPs claimed a resounding 
victory aver Mr Straw, who failed to 
punch his weight during the debate. 

Mr Lewis, who is suing the Home 
Secretary for wrongful dismissal, 
meanwhile widened his attack on the 
Home Secretary by warning font his 
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Mark Thatcher quits Texas for Cape Town 


p OURTEEN years after getting 
I famously lost in the Dark 
Continent, Mark Thatcher is re- 
turning to Africa to live. But this 
tirae he has chosen the gentle 
vineyards of the south western 
Cape rather than the harsh 
wastelands of the Sahara, writes 
David Pallister. 

After a rocky patch in their 
marriage, he and his Texan wife, 

kuj 6 ' are mov fogwith their two 
children from an exclusive sub- 
urb of Dallas to Constantia, an ex- 
clusive suburb of Cape Town, 
it is a switch from mock Georgian 

to supermarket Cape Dutch. 

In the words of the estate 


agent who Is selling the 
£570,000 thatched house, 
Brenda Preston, the area “is 1 
very quiet and rural, a cross be- 
tween Wimbledon and 
Somerset Many of the residents 
are old Cape money.” 

Mr Thatcher’s flight from' 
Texas follows a series of failed 
| business ventures and damaging 
[law suits which have so far cost 
him up to £1 million. He still 
feces a trial next year for tax eva- 
sion — a charge which he has 
denied. As one friend is quoted 
as saying, hti wants to put all that 
"Texas crap” behind him. 
i With a view of Table Mountain 



latest tougher sentencing package 
will double the prison population to 

100.000 at a cost of £1.5 bilUon a year. 

"1 would be very worried if we 

were starting to go down the siip- 
pery slope of the American experi- 
ence, which has resulted in 1.5 
million In prison — that is five times 
as many as we have in this country 
per head of population." 

The storm over the sacking of Mr 
Lewis has persuaded the Govern- 
rtient to bring forward publication of 
a new code laying down foe duties 
and responsibilities of civil servants, 
Richard Norton-Tnylor adds. 

Individuals faced with crises of 
conscience or unacceptable de- 
mands from ministers will be able to 
nppeat to foe Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, a body Independent of the 
Whitehall management chain. In a 
further concession to the First Divi- 
sion Association, which represents 

11 .000 top officials the code will also 
give foe commissioners the task of 
ensuring that senior Whitehall ap- 
pointments are made on merit. 

But the FDA said that the code 
would not address two key issues: 
the rules covering evidence by offi- 
cials to Commons select commit- 
tees, and the prerogative powers 
which allow ministers to play 
around with the Civil Service with- 
out any reference to Parliament 

The code will reaffirm the con- 
vention that civil servants and 
agency chief executives give evi- 
dence to Commons committees "on 
behalf of ministers and subject to 
ministerial instructions. Ministers. 

I and ministers alone, decide what in- 
formation should be given to MPs. 
Officials say that puts them in the 
position of having to mislead Parlia- 
ment on their ministers’ behalf, or 
go beyond the constraints imposed 
by civil servants’ political neutrality. 

The Government argues that the 
rules are designed “to strengthen 
the accountability of ministers to 
the House". That has a hollow ring 
in the wake of the Lewis affair, 
which showed that while the Home 
Secretary had power, lie could 
avoid responsibility. 

Mr Howard told the Commons 
last week: "My position is perfectly 
clear. I am personally accountable 
to this House for all matters con- 
cerning the Prison Service . . . The 
director-general is responsible for 
day-to-day operations." 

Yet It was widely acknowledged 
in Whitehall and Westminster — 
even before the row over the Prison 
Service — that the lines between 
operations and policy were blurred. 


Comment, page 14 


and the ocean, the Thatchers’ 
new home stands in two acres, 
and has six bedrooms, four 
garages, and a kidney-shaped 
swimming pool. When the fatally 
move in, like most wealthy white 
.residents, they will be protected 
by armed guards and a high 
security wall. 

In the past few years he has 
been a regular visitor to South 
Africa, seeking to invest the 
money he was making in 
America. One aspect of the new * 
regime will please him: the aboli- 
tion of rand restrictions means 
that he can easily repatriate his 
money to his tax shelter hi Jersey. . 
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14 COMMENT 

The UN’s rocky 
50th birthday 

T HE DEPARTURE of Willy Clues from Nato is 
more than an unfortunate accident at an incon- 
venient time. It is a necessary' reminder that this 
organisation, though currently regarded aa a more 
effective substitute in Europe for the United Nations, 
has Its own deep problems of Identity. Its role and 
future are controversial even though it has, for the 
time being, balled out the international comm unify 
in Bosnia. It is by no meanB certain that Nato will 
successfully square the circle by extending its 
scope into die former Soviet Union without antago- 
nising the current occupants of the Kremlin. 

Meanwhile the presidents and premiers gath- 
ered in New York last weekend for a final celebration 
of the UN’s 50th anniversary in an atmosphere of 
even greater uncertainty than when the birthday 
parly began in June. Now the talk is all of downsiz- 
ing and the selection of realistic tasks. The UN’s 
"failure” in Bosnia looms large; so does the 
clumsy pressure of foe US Congress. Who would 
have imagined, in the false dawn of hope as the 
Wall collapsed that five years on the UN ideal 
would be so widely regarded as an illusion? Nation 
states rule — and not fust the small ones that have 
sprung up in the interstices of the old world order. 
The lesson of Bosnia is not that the US and Nato 
stepped in because the international body could 
not live up to expectations. It is that the controlling 
powers never allowed the UN sufficient soldiers, 
materials, funds or authority to try. 

This lament is by now so obvious that many UN 
officials no longer bother to make it The 
Secretary-General himself seems to have given up 
trying. Last month he advocated replacing the UN 
peacekeepers with a multinational force whether 
or not a peace agreement was achieved. Mr 
Boutros-Ghali now prefers to talk of new tasks for 
the UN such as drugs, crime, the environment and 
migration. Lt is Less than four years since the 
Secretary-General tabled his "Agenda for Peace" 
with its vigorous proposals “to strengthen the UN’s 
capacity for preventive diplomacy, for peacemak- 
ing and for peacekeeping". His proposals for 
armed forces to be assigned to the UN on a “per- 
manent basis" and for greatly improved funding 
arrangements have never heen properly debated, 
let alone put into practice. 

There is nothing wrong with a system ofinterna- 
tional authority which licenses regional bodies to 
handle regional disputes. The problem 1 b that the 
regional bodies in place are neither made for the 
job nor owe primary allegiance to the UN. Nato’s 
intervention In Bosnia is an ad hoc arrangement 
that may or may not succeed: we still have to work 
out what is the right sort of security organisation 
for a Europe extending to the Urals. 

Beyond these organisational questions lies a 
more fundamental problem to be tackled in New 
York. In the struggle for international peace, pre- 
vention is better than cure. Ambassador Mohamed 
Sahnoun — the former UN special representative 
in Somalia — has argued that such disasters will 
only be avoided if the UN can tackle more effec- 
tively the underlying causes of insecurity. The next 
50 years will surely see a rapid growth in environ- 
mental and population pressures which will form 
an even more explosive mix with resurgent nation- 
alism. The world community will need much 
stronger institutions to anticipate and deal with a 
widening range of crises. This is the real future to 
be faced. 


Torn in the USA 

S INO-US RELATIONS will seek to pick up a fal- 
tering rhythm this week when President 
Clinton meets President Jiang Zemin in New York. 
But the location tells the story. By American 
choice Mr Jiang la being kept at arm’s length from 
the White House. This is more than the result of 
recurring disagreement over Taiwan, trade and 
human rights. The dialogue has lost sight of the 
strategic dimension which characterised foe early 
years of their rapprochement. 

The Tiananmen Square massacre is still deeply 
etched into US memories. Many Chinese — in- 
cluding those who were horrified by those events 
— still resent being lectured by the US on human 
rights. But the real problem la that neither side 
can figure out what foe other wnnts. The thaw of 
the 1970s may not have been based solefy on a 
common anti-Soviet interest, but this did provide 
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foe clinching argument The world Is more compli- 
cated, and Asia particularly. US strategists are im- 
pressed by China’s growing economy. They are 
wary of an assertive nationalism that now substi- 
tutes for socialism. They observe foe symbolism of 
Mr Jiang’s inspection fast week of a Chinese navy 
with ocean-going ambitions. They wonder if foe old 
myth of “containing China” might become 
anachronistic reality. 

The Chinese have their own complaints. Little 
credit is given to them for having played a respon- 
sible role in the UN and improving relations with 
all their neighbours. They suspect foe US may 
have decided to discourage a strong China. Some 
fear a break-up operation of foe type which suc- 
ceeded against the Soviet Union and font the US is 
tampering at the edges of its understanding with 
China over Taiwan. 

Many observers in both countries still believe 
that in foe end neither can afford to be adver- 
saries. But though foe chance of Irretrievable 
breakdown may be slim, it still exists. China could 
become a disturbing factor in foe next US presi- 
dential elections: Taiwan might push its natural 
drift towards Independence too far. There is also a 
worrying lack of expertise in Washington. The core 
of professionals who ate, drank and slept China 
after foe Nixon visit has been scattered. 

Both Washington and Beijing need to take ac- 
tion. US disquiet at Chinese human rights practice 
does not entitle Washington to move foe goalposts 
over Taiwan. China should show greater trans- 
parency on military matters end take overdue 
steps to promote political as well as economic re- 
form. Above all, both sides should recognise foe 
need for a stable relationship that cannot continue 
to veer between love and hate- 


Battling right up 
to the bell 

I MAGINE you were Michael Howard last week. 

You have been accused of lying to Parliament 
Your normal friends have abandoned you. The 
Dally Telegraph, in an editorial, has condemned 
you for a failure of leadership, concluding: "He 
cannot claim credit for being tough unless he also 
accepts that the buck stops not with foe director 
general lof prisons] but with him." The Times’s 
columnists, Simon Jenkins and WilUam Rees- 
Mogg, have been even crueller. In the words of 
Reea-Mogg: “A very political home secretary who 
is rafoer bad at politics.’* The people closest to 
your office are openly criticising you: foe prison di- 
rector you sacked, foe acting prison director, foe 
chief inspector of prisons, foe prison governors, 
and even anonymous civil servants. The other 
parts of the criminal justice system — the judiciary 
and probation service — are equally contemptu- 
ous. The official inquiry into foe prison security, 
which you set up, has exposed foe offence which 
you have always denied: your day-to-day interfer- 
ence in prison management. 

So how do you perform? The Opposition, which 
kicks off, claims to have a “smoking fax’’ and in- 
deed produces one: foe confidential minutes of foe 
meeting you had with foe director general over foe 
sacking of the Parkhurst prison governor. They 
show beyond doubt foe denials you have made 
about your interference in the sacking are false. 

So how do you perform? With trepidation, hesi- 
tation, and a gllmpBe of guilt? Not a bit of It, if you 
are Michael Howard. There was not a single mo- 
ment of hesitation, shame or guilt. Not a moment 
of self-doubt or uncertainty. The Home Secretary 
remained supremely self-confident and self-satis- 
fied. He said he was going to enjoy the occasion, 
and eitfoy foe occasion he did. Self-evidently so. 
He smirked and smiled through the whole debate. 

Like many ideologues, Michael Howard has cre- 
ated his own reality. He bos substituted his own 
definition of reality for truth. It makes him psycho- 
logically impregnable. Even the most damning 
questions — and he dodged one awkward one 
seven times last week — leave him undaunted. By 
defining reality to fit his own view of events, he is 
indestructible: never needing to admit error or 
even apologise for failure. 

The row is not over yet. There is still the law 9ult 
initiated by Derek Lewis, the sacked director gen- 
eral. The courts will not be as supine as foe back- 
bench TorieB whose votes saved Mr Howard fast 
week. The prison service and Mr Howard will re- 
main locked in conflict. Meanwhile, a prisoner 
commits suicide every six days. But foe political 
distractions roll on with foe prisoners forgotten. 


Why Europe had to 
give up its bad habits 


John Carvel reports on 
how the Guardian won a 
famous victory over the 
EU’s secretive legislators 

T HE Guardian’s knockout vic- 
tory at the European Court in 
Luxembourg last week will, 
we hope, have some salutary effect 
on our opponents, the Council of 
Ministers of the European Union. 
The Council is certainly foe most 
powerful of the EU institutions, but 
there is no reason why it should 
continue to be foe most secretive 
and arrogant. 

I brought the case as a private cit- 
izen and was supported by the 
paper as an Interested party. We 
acted because we thought the Coun- 
cil behaved hyprocriticaily and un- 
lawfully when it denied us access to 
documents that should have been 
available under its freedom of infor- 
mation code. 

When I was posted to Brussels 
three years ago, I soon came to the 
conclusion that the Council oper- 
ated under rules that were alien to 
the European democratic tradition. 
While preaching the virtues of 
transparency, it legislated behind 
closed doors. On most working 
days ministers would fly in from 
their national capitals to consider 
laws which, when passed, would be 
binding on foe EU’9 350 million citi- 
zens. But the citizens were not al- 
lowed to know what was being done 
in their name. 

In London the Eurosceptics 
tended to rant against the European 
Commission as if it were to blame for 
everything that diminished national 
sovereignty. They got it wrong. The 
Commission’s job has always been 
to propose new laws and administer 
existing ones. The real power to de- 
cide whether legislation passes — 
and in what form — - lay with the 
ministers of member states, subject 
to a little tinkering at the margin by 
the MEPb. To that extent the Coun- 
cil has operated like a parliament, 
but — unlike all the parliaments of 
Europe — the legislative stages of 
its deliberations were confidential 
and without a verbatim transcript. 
Even the highly condensed minutes 
of decisions were classified. 

Of course, plenty of information 
was given put on what went on in 
the secret legislative sessions. The 
latest drafts of directives were 
leaked systematically and national 
spokesmen descended periodically 
to spin their rival llne9 about how 
their ministers were having an ex- 
cellent Influence. The journalists 
usually made a reasonable attempt 
at piecing together several sets of 
half-truths Into more or less accu- 
rate reports. 

But the system ensured that a 
bedrock of unassailable fact was 
never available as of right to foe citi- 
zens. It was never possible to state 
with absolute certainty that a partic- 
ular minister behaved in a particular 
way. The people could never hold 
their representatives accountable. 

. At the outset, this undemocratic 
system may have been unavoidable. 
Tile Treaty of Rome was the result 
of a benevolent conspiracy by the 
Elites of Europe to integrate their 
peoples to prevent them fighting an- 
other war. Treating legislation as if it 
was a form of secret diplomacy was 
a part of this paternalist approach. 


Yet by the autumn of 1992 - 
after the Danes voted against the 
Maastricht treaty, and the French 
nearly followed — it became obvi- 
ous to most of the players in the 
Brussels game that action had to be 
taken to make the decision-making 
process leas remote. After more 
than a year of debate, the Council 
agreed a code of conduct promising 
"the widest possible access to docu- 
ments". It came into force early to 
year. I put in an application under 
foe code asking for three sets of 
Council minutes and supporting pa- 
pers from Coreper, the committee 
of EU ambassadors that precooks 
the ministerial agenda. 

At the end of the month allowed 
under foe code for reply. I received 
a letter from the Council librarian 
responsible for the freedom of infor- 
mation policy. Some documents 
from the Justice and Agriculture 
Councils were withheld “to protect 
the institution's interests in the con- 
fidentiality of its proceedings". 

I used an appeal procedure to 
challenge this ruling. In May 1994. a 
month after the deadline for reply, 
the EU foreign ministers rejected 
the appeal, ‘lliis was the decision 
that lane led llu* Council in court. Its • 
justification lor refusing to release 
the documents was a catch-all clause 
in tiu- cade of conduct that allowed it 
to withhold unythiug in the interests 
of maintaining confidentiality. 

Bui the Council gave no reason j 
for withholding these particular doc- 
uments. In fact, we later discovered 
that there was n reason. In a panicky 
response to my demands, the Coun- 
cil laid down a blanket ban on die 
disclosure of any minutes that might 
reveal national points of view. We 
knew (his from a leaked memo by 
the Council's own legal service, 
which admitted that officials were 
systematically refusing access. 

P roposals were tabled to 

give middle-ranking officials 
the power to decide which 
ministerial statements could safely 
be released. Since the committee 
dealing with this matter wa9 known 
in Brussels as the GAG — the 
Groupe Affaires Gbnbrales — the 
prospects for greater openness 
were Hounding bad. 

But help was at hand. The 
Guardian asked the European Pa^ 
liament and the governments oj 
Denmark and the Netherlands— ^ 
strong supporters of openness— to 
intervene formally. We knew that 
such interventions at the European 
Court were normally limited to sup- 
port for other member states or EU 
institutions, but by lobbying we se- 
cured the help we wanted. 

The court found that foe Illegality 
of the ban on disclosing minutes 
was so clear-cut that it did not have 
to examine the Guardian's more far* 
reachiug arguments that EU citi- 
zens have a fundamental right t° 
know what happens when EU. Iw* 
are made. This was a pity. Ourcasa 
based on foe EU treaties, die Eurj 
pean Convention of Human Right*, 
and practice in member state*, 
seemed compelling. These arg»V 
ments will now inevitably be put** 
the 1996 inter-governmental confer- 
ence to review the Maastricht treaty. 

For our part, we are content th» 
we have nudged foe, debate to 
right direction and have established 
the first chapter of EU law on 
dom of information. ' 
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COMMENT 

Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


T HE UNITED STATES has its 
sights set too low in Bosnia. 

It is riveted on the prospect 
of launching a process of local ac- 
commodation and reconstruction. It 
should be zeroing in on the compan- 
ion requirement to use the Bosnia 
opening to relieve the gathering 
strains in overall relations with Rus- 
sia and to create a new basis for Eu- 
ropean security and stability. This is 
the true prize. 

It toke9 a leap to realize that what 
Is being addressed is not just the 
peace of Bosnia but the shape and 
the "security architecture" of the new 
post-Cold War Europe. But those are 
the ultimate stakes of the immediate 
project of arranging the proposed in- 
ternational peacekeeping mission. 

Full NATO participation is, of 
course, the core of this mission. The 
alliance, seeing an opportunity to 
partially redeem itself for ita earlier 
evasions, is now pursuing the pro- 
ject with vigor. NATO is also pleased 
to be receiving offers of volunteers 
from, among others, its new "part- 
ners for peace" in central Europe. 

But the real catch would be Rus- 
sia. To enlist its substantial weight in 
putting Bosnia back together again 
would mark a first, huge and oppor- 
tune success for Russia, Europe and 
the United States in collaborating c>n 
a demanding security mission in the 
heart of Europe. A Russian role 
would point the way to solving or at 
least easing the major dispute going 
on over foe expansion of NATO. It 
would open up new modes of coop- 
eration in Europe as a whole. 

The United States, though com- 
mitted to supply leadership, is lag- 
ging. It formally invites Russian 
participation in Bosnia but leaves 
the impression that the obstacles 
are insuperable and that NATO 
would just as soon do the job on its 
own. The Pentagon's responsibility 
for setting the terms of an American 
military operation appears to be 
crowding out the State Depart- 
ments responsibility to see the 
larger political picture, the one with 
Russia In it. The White House has a 
NATO focus that does not seem to 
extend to Moscow. 

Granted, foe problem of fitting a 
square Russia into a round NATO 
peacekeeping hole isn’t easy. 
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At ease ... A Bosnian soldier rests in San ski Most, recaptured from 
the Serbs by foe Fifth Corps photograph: chhis helqren 


Moscow doesn’t want any of its men 
to serve under NATO command. 
NATO, only now escaping its old 
"dual key" tie to the United Nations, 
is leery of a new dual-key arrange- 
ment that would give a full political 
voice and veto to the Kremlin. A 
geographic split that left NATO and 
Russia policing separate sectors be- 
gins to look like divided Berlin. A 
functional split that assigns peace- 
keeping to NATO and reconstruc- 
tion to Moscow seems a cop-out. 
Russia’s lack of cash to pay its way 
complicates things. 

But tills is the beginning of the ■ 
discussion, not the end. Bosnia is in 
Russia’s hack yard, and an area of 
traditional Russian strategic and sen- 
timental preoccupation. Forget the 
ultranationali8ts: Bosnia matters to 
mainstream Russians. Boris Yeltsin, 
approaching parliamentary and pres- 
idential elections, cannot possibly 
wish to be accused of "losing Serbia” 
to an alliance moving ever more as- 
sertively into Russia’s buffer zone — 
an alliance Russia cannot reasonably 
figure either to match or to join. 

The Russians can perhaps handle 
having to bargain for a role in 
Bosnia, 89 NATO’s ascendancy is 
forcing them to do. But foe role 
they are so far being offered is dis- 


Israeli Minister Breaks Taboo on Torture 


Whites Need to Change 
Their Message to Blacks 


rinctly subsidiary: not as a partner 
on the main questions but merely ns 
a discussant and as a provider of 
certain limited nonpolilica) services. 

’Die alliance can do better. It can. 
for instance, press harder for Russia's 
own policy suggestions and drench 
the Russians in policy consultations. 
ITie peace plan that American diplo- 
macy is now trying to settle upon 
Bosnia, after all, was written by a 
committee including Russia. It is not 
only useful but fair to expect Moscow 
to cooperate in putting It into effect 

Then, the alliance and especially 
the United States have got to start 
thinking bigger — in terms of build- 
ing Europe, not just of rescuing 
Bosnia. All through foe NATO ex- 
pansion debate, Washington has 
spoken of taking Russia's special di- 
mensions and traditions into ac- 
count and of finding ail alternative 
to bringing Moscow Into NATO. To 
these ends NATO has offered Rus- 
sia a "special relationship." Sud- 
denly, without notice and without 
much acknowledgment, the mo- 
ment arrives to make such a special 
relationship real. Bosnia represents 
a timely and perhaps one-time op- 
portunity for a political and strategic 
breakthrough. Here is the right lead 
item for foe Yeltain-Clinton summit 


Barton Qeliman In Jerusalem 

O NE WEDNESDAY afternoon In 
August, the chief of Israel's 
Shin Bet security service held a rare 
news conference and made a still 
rarer confession of failure. 

Four days earlier, he said, his 
agents had arrested a suspected ter- 
rorist. The man, it turned out, had 
built a bomb and planned an attack 
by a confederate on k Jerusalem bus. 
Rut Interrogators did not discover 
the plot in time, and five passengers 
h foe August 21 explosion. 

Tlie Shin Bet, Its chief told a group 
of Israeli reporters, missed foe 
chance to save lives because ft had 
been prevented from using suitably 
extreme forms of interrogation,' 1 He 
blamed Attorney General Michael 
Ben Yair for tying his hands. " 


Ben Yair, whose reply was made 
public last week, was so angry that 
he broke a longstanding taboo. He 
became the first senior government 
official in memory to use the word 
"torture" in the context of Israel’s 
treatment of Arab security prison- 
ers, and he spoke graphically about 
a method known as "whiplash in g” 
or "shaking." 

The attorney general’s language 
departed . sharply from 'foe official 
euphemisms of foe recurring public 
debate. He spoke of violence in the 
Interrogation cells, and brain dam- 
age, and even d^ath. He disclosed 
nothing not well documented by the 
world’s leading human rights orga- 
nisations, Several of which have 
long accused Israel of torture,' but 
the. words were revolutionary for a 
man in his position. . 


OPINION 

Robert Kuttner 

1 CANT HELP thinking that white 
America gets foe black leaders it 
deserves. 

Louis Farrakhan is hardly the 
first leader to ask the black commu- 
nity to heal itself. He is, rather, the 
first in recent memory to gain 
prominence by combining a mes- 
sage of self-help with bigotry rather 
than tolerance. 

But look back at the roster of 
black leaders bearing similar mes- 
sages, minus the hate. Jease Jack- 
son, for one, lias spent thousnnds of 
hours imploring black youngsters 
to stay off drugs, stay in school, 
pursue a career, remember that 
you’re a man when you raise a 
child, not when you father one. Of 
course, Jesse Jackson also had 
some strong words about military 
spending, fill] employment, corpo- 
rate irresponsibility, and the U.S. 
role in the Third World. For that, 
white America dismissed liim ns un- 
acceptably radical. 

Remember how the Democrats 
could hardly bear having Jesse ul 
their gatherings? How the Democ- 
ratic Leadership Council and its 
head, Bill Clinton, went out of their 
way to dis Jackson? How the trash- 
ing of Jackson became a litmus test 
of political respectability? 

Marian Wright Edelman. to name 
another, as a champion of civil 
rights became an advocate of saving 
the children. But white political 
America has turned its back on 
Edelman 's humane agenda of fam- 
ily, community and self-help. 

Or take Martin Luther King. 
When King was assassinated, he 
was marching with sanitation work- 
ers in Memphis, shifting his focus 
from civil rights to economic justice, 
warning about the divisive effects of 
the Vietnam War. All tills was con- 
sidered dangerously radical by the 
white elite. We should be so lucky 
today to have Martin Luther King 
making us itchy, rather than Minis- 
ter Farrakhan. 

On foe network coverage of the 
Million Man March, two of black 
America’s mo9t eloquent spokes- 
men, Julian Bond and Roger 
Wilkins, explained why they were 
not marching. They found the gath- 


ering inspirational, but its fiihrer ap- 
palling. And they were treated by 
their white interviewers with great 
deference. But when Bond and 
Wilkins talk of remedy — decent 
jobs, decent housing, changed na- 
tional priorities — they are dis- 
missed as the same dangerous 
radicals. 

Let’s recall just what message 
white America has heen giving 
black America lately. Jesse Jack- 
son’s hard-working brethren who 
“take the early bus" and do honest 
work for wretched wages — what 
do they get? A minimum wage 
whose real purchasing power is at 
historic lows; a cut in the Earned In- 
come Tax Credit; a longer wait be- 
tween buses. 

Unemployed blacks without skills 
far today's job markets get more 
money for prisons, less for schools; 
welfare cutoffs without jobs; re- 
duced day-can* allotments; no 
health insurance. While drug king- 
pins get plea-bargain deals, while 
black street-dealers draw long 
prison terms. 

How about black leaders who 
preach tolerance, responsibility and 
coalition lather than hale? Remem- 
ber what the Republican Senate did I 
to Dr. Henry Foster, whose entire 
career was devoted to encouraging 
responsible behavior on the part of 
teenagers. 

And recall how Bill Clinton 
treated foe scholarly Lani Guiltier. 
Professor Guinier. ironically, was 
pilloried for seeking alternatives to 
racially gerrymandered voting dis 
tricts, to reconcile black political 
participation with integration rather 
than separatism. 

No wonder ordinary blacks give 
Louis Farrakhan a hearing. 

White liberals sympathetic to 
blacks did make one mistake when 
they abandoned full employment in 
favor of compensatory social pro- 
grams. If whites of goodwill want to 
encourage black self-help, let’s start 
with johs that pay a firing wage. But 
self-help hardly means we should 
gut spending on day care, educa- 
tion and training, public invest- 
ment, health, housing, let alone 
civil rights. 

Minister Farrakhan is not just the 
mirror image of Mark Fuhrman; 
he’s also foe reciprocal of Jesse 
Helms and Newt Gingrich. 


His conclusion was for less so, 
though equally revealing of the 
broad Israeli consensus that the war 
on terror cannot be pretty. The 
shaking method should be permit- 
ted, Ben Yair said, but not routinely. 
Interrogators should first need to 
show j convincing proof that foe In- 
formation they might extract could 
prevent "a large and very grave 
calamity" — a test the Shin Bet had 
not m^t in August , 

"We will not open torture cham- 
bers to 1 replace intelligence," the at- 
torney general told tile legal jour nal 
Ha 1 Lfehka, in an Interview given bn 
September 13. 

' The attorney general and the 
Shin Bet chief were both speaking 
of a technique known in Hebrew as 
tiltullm . . Scottish pathologist Der- 
rick Pbunder.who proven that 'the 


technique killed a ' detainee last 
spring, described it .thus: The prts; 
oner Is bound and then "gripped ei- 
ther by the clothing or around foe 
shoulders and. shaken 'with extreme 
violence." It results in great spinal 
pain, unconsciousness and, in some 
cases, brain injuries." 

The Interrogation death of de- 
tainee Abdel Ziyned Harizat in April, 
Ben Yair told foe law journal, “shook 
all of us In the Justice Ministry and 
me personally. We saw a demonstra- 
tion on videotape of the shaking, 
and It was completely different than 
what is written in foe regulations. 1 
discovered tliat this is emphatically 
a physical method., and foe fact js 
that It caused a tnap's death." 

"We didn’t know what shaking 
wag,” Ben Yair said, referring to the 
ministerial committee;.; that is sup- 
posed to supervise' the Shin Bet. 
"We thought if 'sfls'a. sjlght rocking. 
The damage that iyiild be caused 


by shaking is not only death [The 
subject! can also suffer brain dam- 
age. 1 am not ready to see every 
black-bearded Palestinian young- 
ster who |b detained for interroga- 
tion end up with brain damage." 

Shin Bet officials, who seldom 
speak to foreign reporters, reacted 
with outrage in comments published 
last week in foe newspaper Yedioth 
Aharonofo. None, including foe, ser- 
vice chief, can hie named under Is- 
raeli censorship rules. ‘“It is 
impossible to descend to foe level of 
speech of those who can, call Shin 
Bet Interrogators inquisition goons," 
said one senior, official. "All foe accu- 
sations info? arftcle against the j$hin 
Bet ar^ vanity and vain aspiration.” 

A second official said Ben .Yair 
had shot his own legal ( ciieqt jri foe 
foot, because he plainly implied that 
the Shin Bet engages in torture at. a 
time .when a pending lawsujt before 
foeSuprente Court alleges Jukt that 
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Douglas Farah In Tegucigalpa 

]% M “-TON JIMfeNEZ remeni- 

V I u U ' e d W in 198 2 when 
he and five other students 
were arrested, taken to a clandes- 
tme prison outside the capital, 
threatened with death, submerged 
m water and kept from breathing 

i beneath a rubber hood. But he 
never thought there would be a day 
of reckoning for his captors. 

Last July, however, a civilian pro- 
secutor took the unprecedented 
step of^ indicting eight Honduran 
army officers and two enlisted men 
in connection with Jimenez’s ordeal. 
Ail 10 either belonged to or pro- 
wded intelligence to Battalion 316, a 
CIA-trained intelligence unit ao 
cused of scores of murders and kid- 
nappings. The prosecutor formally 

SS}** 1 th r m x with Snapping and 
called on Jimenez and other sur- 
vivors to testify. 

The prosecutor's move marked 
m extraordinary departure from 
he general Utin American rule of 
niutary impunity. As a result, it set 
>ff a political earthquake here, 
mere the military traditionally has 
egarded itself ■— and frequently 

h f n , regarded Hondurans 1 
-as the ulbmate font of power. j 

At the same time, the case has ( 
>arked a reexamination of the role t 
at the United Stales and its Cen- c 
al Intelligence Agency played dur- 
S a time of human rights abuses r 
’ ■J® 1 ® in Ihe Honduran military ij 

•which was a key US ally in mak- t 

g Honduras a springboard for the tl 
^sponsored "contra” war against d 

n !?^? a !'i &n !i 1 , n ' sta gov ernment h 
neighboring Nicaragua. But the t( 

lestion now is whether the indict- u 
ent will ever be anything more ai 
an a a subject of debate. a 

n a rare display of defiance, judi- & 
jl authorities vow that the process 

llgo forward in the courts. But til 

‘ Hond ™ military, whose oi 
wr has . long outstripped that of ca 

^ V, h an / 0V - enimenthasbalked M. 

-too having its men testify. It has Sa 

de threatening gestures — in- nl ( 
ding a drive-by of tanks in down- ab 
* .Tegucigalpa - against " 
lUnumg the judicial process, ife 
ile the armed forces commander, 
uen. Luis Alonso Discua, has made inv 
It clear that as far as he is concerned nle 
the W are not guilty of anything. tor 

Early mgns are that the military, am 
as usual, will get its way. The office dot 
of Judge Roy Medina, who Is lead: cen 
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“J**® judicial inquiry, has been 
shot at, and the judge has received a 
stream of death threats. Against that 
background, he has declined to 
issue arrest warrants for the men 
oespite the prosecutor's request to 
do so. Instead, he has asked them 
only to answer questions. 

The national human rights com- 
missioner. meanwhile, has sent ram- 
ify members out of the country for 
their safety. Prosecutors handling 
the case have been threatened. The 
defense attorney, Carlos Lopez, said 
last week that his LQ clients refuse 
to appear before a judge to respond 
to the charges, citing a 1991 
amnesty. Medina responded that 
hey must appear” for questioning. 
So far they have not 

Numerous Latin American na- 
tions have tried and failed to mete 
I out justice for human rights abuses 
earned out by the state during the 
ideological wars of the past. In El 

Salvador, Chile and Haiti, for exam- 

pie, commissions have investigated 
abuses, but tHey did not have the 
power to prosecute or punish those 
found responsible. 

. 111 wry case, including Honduras. 
EW 10 " been accompa- 
nied by broad amnesties. Defense at- 
torney Lopez cited the Honduran 
omnesty for his clients, saying "it 
doesn t matter whether they are Inno- 
cent or guilty. They have amnesty.” , 


1 But the indictments here are the 

i latest m a series of small but signifi- 
: cant challenges to the military by 
the civilian government of President 
Carlos Reina. who took office 20 
months ago. He has moved to abol- 
ish the draft and to shift the police 
from military to civilian control — 

Stio d n PartUreS fr ° m Honduran 

“They are all small steps." one 
diplomat said, "But a year ago, none 
of this seemed possible.” Reina de- 
clined to be interviewed on these is- 
sues. His spokesman said anv 
interview request must be submit- 
ted a month in advance along with 
written questions. 

Discua called a press conference 
m August shortly after the indict- 
ments, to say the military men 
have my support and solidarity as 
well as the support and solidarity of 
the entire [military] institution. " In 
an interview. Discua said the men 
were covered by the 1991 amnesty 
and in reality, these 10 are absolved 
of any guilt" Discua, who was 

operations by 
tile United States, was the cominan- 
der Battalion 316 for several 
months in 1984. 

“We have seen how these cases 
have recently been stirred up again 
and w e understand that is more a 
matter of policies from outside the i 
country than inside," Discua said. 1 


It is the work of some groups 

i 7?’ one w& y or another. m- 
vofyed here m the decade of the 
1980s, where the East-West conflict 

1^27 a P a * of Central 
America The impact of that conflict 

lea Honduras to be involved in this 
type of situation." 


U NLIKE neighboring Nica- 
ragua and El Salvador. Hon- 
duras „„„ was a 
umueground in those wars. But the 

EySJ* 8 per l capi,a income of 
just $540 a year, became a central 
operating area for US military and 
CIA efforts to topple the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua and to defeat the leftist 
insurgency in El Salvador. In 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, tens of 
°[ civilians were tortured 

!wS£r by B ° vernm forces. 

lhiVrl- Coi ? miitee of Relatives of 
Snd Disa PPenred of 
Honduras documented 184 disan- 

pearances in the 1980s. ' 

But across Centra] America, the 
military^ officers and budget have 
remai, J ed largely outside civilian 
2*"* fo d f ud lng aid money that 

the lK« V° 7/® !' ecdved ‘hiring 

the 19808. For Honduras and El Sal- 

States ForN- 16 fr ° ni ** United 
states. For Nicaragua, it came from 

Cuba and the Soviet Bloc. In ati 

three countries, the military and its 

branches set up pension fends and 


A Civil Libert y Not Worth Dying For 
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eiigngeinahostofbusia^ 
ties thill generate fends out* 
nnt uninl budget, 

Throughout the BWOsfaJ 
numerous reports rtiatlheS 
Stale Depart men I were n* 
Honduran military tactics 0 |tr 
disappearances and torture rf? 
lu-cterl leftists. But in foJ 

heo Valladarcs, theS 
human rights commission^ 
further. He issued an ^ 
denied re|H>il accusing ft 
duran military 0 f res,«Bfe 

the murders, including 
brigade members who sa'di 
s:iw a CIA presence during sea, 
tiTJogatums. 

lilt* report, entitled He Ft 
S|ienk for Themselves," j,- 
men ted 14 "illustrative cases'; 
how ( Battalion 316 tortured a 
killed prisoners. It was the fata 
an agency of the g-vernmesii 
dressed the military's response 
for the disappearances. 

In August, Vailadares abo« 
quested that the Clinton admian 
tion declassify information one 
cases, as well as any inforniatMi 
b Battalion 316, and on a list of £ 

1 wh ° were involved vriiht 

unit. The next clay, tanks nn& 

5 through tile sLreets of the capitili 
a move tiiat ninny civilians in* 

■ preted as a show of force. Diai 

■ laler said the army was mer^ 
warming up the engines in prcpo 
Uon for a military parade that i»i 
place a few days later. 

Representative Robert G. Tmt 
celli (Dein, New Jersey) is suppco 
mg the declassification. Hemwk 
earlier this year that in Gualtni^ 
an officer accused of partkipafifi 
|n tiie murder of a US citizen arf 
oLhers was on the CIA payroll. 

We support Honduran effbrtsc 
move the country out of an eni 
violence, secrecy and governne.' 
impunity toward a stronger ini 
more democratic society," said! 
September 12 letter to Clinton Ij 
Toricclli and eight other Derat 
rats. “We believe Lite United Sate 
government can help in tliisoiw * 
transition." 

A sense of the Senate resoliiliM 
sponsored by Democratic Senator 
Patrick J. U*ahy (Vermont), « 
plier J. Dodd (Connecticut) s&l 
Paul S, Sarbanes (Maryland) « 
passed on September 20 urging 
classification. It staled tiiat "during 
the 1980s Battalion 316 engaged Im 
campaign of systematically kidnipj 
l»ng, torturing and murdering su* 1 
peeled subvereives ... At the Unit, 
adniinlslration officials were wwfi 
of the activities of Battalion 316.” . 


COMMENT 

Richard Cohen 

A PAROCHIAL high school in 
Washington recently held a 
dance, and I happened to pass It 
twice. The first time knots of kids 
were heading toward the dance. 
Many of them were smoking. The 
j second time the kids were milling 
I a ™ nd 0ut8 * de - Once again, many 
of them were smoking. In loco par- 
entis, I nearly went just plain loco. 

Those kids are a tragedy in the 
making. Sooner or later, their smok- 
ing will catch up with them and 

some will die before their time. Most , 

of them will become addicted since 
the teen-age years are when die 
habit seems to stick. Let a 13-year- 
old smoke and, in due course) you'll 
get one of the 418,000 people who 
annually die of diseases caused by 
the weed. I worry about those kids. 


Ah, but I am instructed to worry 
more about the government’s ef- 
forts to do something about those 

Bf Pi *£*? neWs P a per ads, 
k. J. Reynolds shows a man, balding 
aud casually dressed, being hand- 
cuffed and placed In a “Federal Anti 
Smoking Police" car. The last thing 
our police forces want to worry 
about is America's 45 million smok- 
ers, snys the ad. “Has the govern- 
ment got its prioroties right?" 

No. is the only answer the proven 
Wal reasonable man could offer. 
Tne ad puts its finger on a vile evil 
“ smoking, as you 

mhjht think, but “big government 
solutions that have been proposed 
to curtail underage smoking ..." 
After all, the ad points out that the 
government has “not stopped 
crime, unemployment, the deficit or 
drugs. Itis true. The government 
nas not stopped crime, unemploy- 
mfent, tiie deficit or druga. Sob. 


I confess to grudging admiration 
oi me tobacco industry's tenacity. 
Given that nothing good can be said 
about cigarettes, given that there is 
no question they are a health men- 
ace, I would have thought that 
shame alone would silence the in- 
dustry and that, in repentance or 
atonement or some such thing it 
would, fe fact, cooperate in its own 
dismantling. The least you can do if 
you happen to be a tobacco Industry 
executive, is turn over your fortune 
to chanty and spend the rest of your 
me doing good works. 

But the industry, instead, has 
?" dje government. It i s 
fighting the Clinton administration’s 

fc™.P r S ent teen ^ e smoking. 
The White House wants to severely 
limit cigarette advertising, ban 
vendipg machine sales, prohibit the 
sponsorship of sporting or enter- 
tainment events by brand names of 
cigarettes (although not by. the coni- 


None of this Is needed, the to- 
bacco industry says. It has declared 

though for some reason it will per - 

* " ending massively on 

advei using campaigns. “We all 
agree we must do 

c, garettes out of the hands of 
children under the age of eighteen " 

S 

_ Scoff not, you cynics out there 
Tbe industry has a point Some- 
^ Pressure must ex- 

Plfon why few black kids smoke 
while many, white ones do — only 5 

vT23 n ^. b i^ k W ? ch ™l ^ 

vs. ^ percent of the r white conn 
erparts, Black role modefe e£ 
tertainment figures, sports stars — 
are rarely seen smoking White 
movies tars, especially young one? 
are oftai photographed with*a cl gt 
rette- These fools are doing a lot of 


damage. Underage smokii 
~~ 30 pei-cent since 1991 
eighth-graders alone. 

But the newspaper ads a 
some damage of their ow 
are cynical attempts to exp 
government sentiment ar 
make no sense whatsoever 
the tobacco lobby argue t 
government shouldn’t regu 
sale and advertising of liquoi 
tar question: If the gove 
didn't regulate the industry 
d regulate itself? A cynical i 
These guys would hand out s 
at nursery school, if they ? 
lowed. 

Jhe cigarette inditafr) 
suddenly become suspi 
American Civil Liberties Uni 
But its reasons I suspect havi 
to d °; with malting a buck tl» 
civil liberties. It is attempt 
feake smoking the, equlvaler 
constitutional, right — frees; 
assembly and lighting up, M 

ter, I reject that j 
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Young Russians Flee Draft in Droves 



Russian soldiers warm themselves at a military dumpsite near the Chechen capita], Grozny. Many young 
men are desperately trying to avoid doing military service in the harsh conditions of the Caucasus 


David Hoffman In Moscow 

B RAVING the cold, penetrat- 
ing rain and early darkness, 
hundreds of mothers gath- 
ered under an archway in central 
Moscow recently, clutching note- 
books or pamphlets. A few had 
lanky teen-age boys in tow, agony 
and anxiety shadowed in their feces. 

Alexander Galperin, 17, stood 
stone-quiet next to his mother, Ta- 
tiana. “Russia doesn’t need an army 
like this!" she said, her voice muf- 
fled but emotional. 'The war is terri- 
ble. Our hoops must be pulled out 
of Chechnya. Russian troops don’t 
belong there ... My son has been HI 
— he’s allergic to everything." 

Alexander nodded and said sim- 
ply, "I just don’t wHiit to go." 

The autumn draft is under way in 
Russia, and it is a time of fear and 
lonthing. Tiie bloody war in the 
breakaway southern region of 
Chechnya has dragged on for nearly 
a year, conditions in the army have 
grown even more grave, and winter 
hardships are approaching. 

The trickle of young men who 
once tried to dodge tiie draft has 
turned into a steady stream, while 
thousands more are desperately try- 
ing to get medical or student defer- 
ments to avoid military service. 

The phenomenon of draft evasion 
is not only a reaction to the unpopu- 
lar war in the Caucasus. It also mir- 
rors the troubles rippling through 
Russinn society nearly four years 
after the Soviet Union collapsed: 
contempt for institutions, absence of 
any motivating national pride or pa- 
triotism, rampant bribery and cheat- 
ing, and, finally, the desperate 
straits of the Russian armed forces. 

Soldiers have not been paid for 
months. Shortages of food plague 
remote garrisons. Cruel hazing of 
younger conscripts is common- 
place. Soldiers often sell their 
weapons. And the army faces a crip- 
pling manpower shortage. Sergei 
Ivannikov, a military prosecutor, 
said in a television interview that 
“the fall anti winter period is com- 
ing, and naturally soldiers are going 
to run away." 


The situation is so dire that last 
week the Federation Council, the 
upper house of parliament, ex- 
tended the service of current troops 
from 18 to 24 months, stunning 
short-timers who now have to serve 
through the winter. Col. Vladimir 
Uvalenkn, a spokesman for the De- 
fense Ministry, said that instead of 
discharging 230,000 men as planned 
this winter, the army will allow only 
19,000 to go home. 

According to Gen. Alexander 
Galkin, a member of the army’s gen- 
eral staff, military manpower is at 
only 63 percent of the approved 
level, and any detachment or unit 
that falls below 75 percent "is not 
combat ready." Overall, he said, the 
strategic forces and air defense 
commands have 90 and 80 percent, 
respectively, of their authorized 
manpower but infantry levels are 
falling below 40 percent. “One man 
simply cannot perform several func- 
tions in battle," Galkin said. 

The military hoped the fall re 
cruitment campaign would boost its 


ranks to 77 percent of the autho- 
rized level by adding 224,000 sol- 
diers, but there are signs that draft 
evasion is becoming even more 
widespread. In 1989, the Soviet 
Union listed 2,800 draft evaders. By 
this spring’s call-up. the outright 
draft-dodging had mushroomed to 
10 times that number, the Defense 
Ministry's Uvatenko said. 

It is a reflection of the public 
inood tiiat draft-dodging, or at least 
finding a way to wangle deferments, 
is a common topic of discussion 
today. In Moscow’s Metro stations, 
women often sell literature, includ- 
ing copies of the military code, 
spelling out the complex regula- 
tions on the draft. It is also possible 
to openly purchase, for less than $2. 
a copy of the military's detailed in- 
structions to doctors spelling out 
every possible ailment that qualifies 
youths for deferment This docu- 
ment, once out of the reach of most 
people, is a valuable tool for those 
seeking to avoid service. 

Peddlers sell the documents 


every Monday evening outside the 
offices of tli e Russian Committee of 
Soldiers’ Mothers, a group estab- 
lished in 1989 to expose human 
rights violations in the army and 
help youths and mothers resist the 
draft. 

The group's weekly “counseling" 
must be held on the street or in the 
alley because there is not enough 
room in Us cramped offices. One 
reason for the intense interest is 
that the war in Chechnya has been 
widely publicized in Russian news 
media, far more Ilian Ihe 
Afghanistan conflict was featured in 
the controlled Soviet press. 

While outright draft evasion car- 
ries the risk of penalties, thousands 
of young men and their parents try 
to find other ways to get deferments 
and exemptions, often illegally. Reg- 
istration is carried out by local au- 
thorities and has become rife with 
corruption. 

Valentina Melnikova, press secre- 
tary of the mothers' group, said die 
local committees often misplace 


critical documents or refuse to at- 
tach reports, just to extort more 
money from parents. And the par- 
ents are willing to pay. According to 
one Moscow mother, who did not 
want to be identified, it is simply a 
matter of finding the right doctor 
who, perhaps for $800, will sign pa- 
pers certifying to some childhood 
illness on the deferment list For a 
larger sum. about $5,000, it is possi- 
ble to bribe local officials to grant a 
deferment. For those who are more 
desperate, there are clinics in 
Moscow tiiat will "create” disquali- 
fying health problems, such as a 
gastric ulcer, fora fee. 

T HE LIST of deferments is a 
labyrinth of exclusions, 
which has added to the con- 
fusion. Col. Gen. Vyacheslav Zhe- 
rebtsov, head of the military’s main 
enlistment department, commented 
recently that deferments or exemp- 
tions are available for outstanding 
liberal-arts students, sportsmen, 
students with diplomas working at 
key state-run enterprises, rural doc- 
tors, teachers, sick people, diose 
with serious criminal lecords, those 
with two small children, those 
whose brothers were killed in ac- 
tion, those who have to look after 
liarents suffering from major ail- 
ments, anil otiiers. He said 75 of 
every 100 draft-age men fit into one 
of the deferment categories. 

The harsh conditions in tiie army 
have also stirred fear aiming par- 
ents and many young men. In addi- 
tion to hunger and illness, stories of 
cruel hazing anil drunken beatings 
from officers are common, and in 
recent years theft and drugs have 
been added to the hazards. 

The average soldier earns be- 
tween $2.60 and $5.30 a month. 

Alexander Terekhov, a popular 
young author who has written fic- 
tion about the humiliation of mili- 
tary service, said fears of 
conscription come up constantly in 
his conversations with readers. 

“Frankly speaking, two years in 
the army today equals two years in 
prison camp," he said. 'Today, there 
is easier access to weapons and 
drugs and less respect for human 
life. When 1 was there, we had hu- 
miliation and stupidity, but we had 
respect for human life." 
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A Literary Light Goes Out in Sarajevo 
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John Pomfret In Sarajevo 

T WO WEEKS ago, suffering 
from a mammoth hangover 
after days of boozy farewells, Se- 
mezdin Mehmedinovic, disheveled 
and a bit grim, shoved his papers in 
front of a gantlet of Bosnian police, 
customs officers, state security 
toughs, French guards, a Russian 
U.N. police officer, his Jordanian 
colleague and Norwegian soldiers 
from an organization called Move- 
ment Control. 

After explaining to another U.N. 
official with a New York accent that 
no, he did not have a flak Jacket or a 
helmet with which to board the 
plane but that was OK because he ■ 
was a local boy and what’s another 
dead local boy anyway, Mehmedi- 
novic was given passage into a 
dimly lit waiting room. An hourior 
two later, following another labori- 
ous round of checks and prods by 
U.N, men, he trudged onto the tar- 
mac of Sarajevo's airport and into a 
Russian-made Ilyushin. 

Minutes later, the U.N, airplane 
flew him out of his home town. His 
final destinati6n?The United States. 
His professional goal? “Maybe I’ll be ' 
a waiter," Mehmedinovic said. 


The departure of Semezdin 
Mehmedinovic, writer and poet, cof- 
fee fiend and urban cowboy, was a 
sad day for Sarajevo. If anyone had 
encapsulated the struggle to save 
the soul of this cultural crossroads, 
it was Mehmedinovic. 

His book of short stories, "Sara- 
jevo Blues," is widely considered 
here to be the best piece of writing 

■ to emerge from this besieged capi- 
tal since Bosnia's war erupted in 
April 1992. Written rs a series of 
vignettes, it casts the wry, exis- 
tential eye of a 20th-century man on 
the Bosnian Serbs’ medieval-style 
siege. Absent is any of the pious 
self-righteousness that has infected 
much of the literary work of the In- 
tellectuals here. 

Mehmedinovic is one of an esti- 
mated 25,000 Sarajevans who have 

■ left the besieged part of this city In 
the past three months In the biggest 
exodus frbm here since the war 
began, according to high court st&-> 
tistdes published last week In Sara- 
jevo’s leading magazine, War Days. 
His departure iB part of a massive 
shift in the ethnic and cultural mo- 
saic of this city that, while it started 
In 1992/ has accelerated recently aB 
more and more' intellectuals and 


skilled people like Mehmedinovic 
have come to the conclusion that 
their city and country have changed 
beyond repair. 

Now, with the prospect that the 
city’s siege could be lifted and a 
peace deal reached following nego- 
tiations scheduled to begin in the 
United States on October 31, the 
flow from the city is expected to in- 
crease. While the West may hope 
that a settlement is in sight for Ete 
rope's bloodiest conflict since World 
War II, the killing and conflagration 
here have so changed Bosnia’s polit- 
ical and social landscape that many 
' Bosnians don't want to stay, 

According to official statistics, 
Sarajevo hod 1,991 engineers and 
other highly skilled technical pro- 
fessionals before the war; today it 
has 733. The Academy Of Arts and 
Sciences of Bosnia-Herzegovina had 
48 members before the war; today 
just 16. Almost 2,000 people were on 
the faculty of the University of Sara- 
jevo wheri fighting broke out; now 
(here are half that many. Ballet 
dancers have spun away, their num- 
bers dropping from 60 to 14. Fifteen 
of 60 choir sm^ersrenlain. 1 ■' *' 

• ‘ {Significantly, the flight frdm Sara- 
jevo finds echoes Oh the Serb-held 


portion of this city, where neighbor- 
hoods that once were filled with 
skilled workers, engineers, doctors 
and lawyers now either stand empty 
or have been filled with poor, uaed- 
ucated Serbs who, like the Muslim 
refugees from the countryside of 
eastern Bosnia who have flooded 
the other side of the city, are the 
cannon fodder of this nationalistic 
war. ' 1 

But statistics from ' Serb-held 
Sarajevo are either unavailable or 
secret; the sClf-proclalmed Bosnian 
Serb state maintains the ruse that 
Serbs who have a choice actually 
want to stay there. 

Population statistics have been a 
weapon of the war in Bosnia. Bach 
side feels that the more people it 
controls, the stronger its Claim to 
the mantle of power. Since the U.Ni 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
accepts •— unchallenged '-A each ( 
side's population statistics in declcj- 
lag how much humanitarian aid to 
dole out, the rival parties inflate., 
those figures to get more {food for ' 
their armies. ‘ ■ ' ' 

Sarajevo authorities, for Example, ' 
say that380;000 people lWe here. By 
U.N: estimates, the dumber is less 
than 250,000. While the S^rb side ; 
claims 150,000 peopje Inhabit “Serb' 
Sarajevo, u the' U.N. figure is' less 
than half that. 


On both sides of (he line, almost 
every young educated person asked 
says he or she is planning to leave. 
Relatives in Kansas, a cousin in 
Canada, a dream life in California 
beckon to anyone with a degree or a 
skill. 

"Did you hear they’re looking for 
dermatological aides in South 
Africa?” one woman exclaimed the 
other day to a friend at Sarajevo’s 
market. - 

The chief editor of War Days, 
Senad Pecanin, said the departure 
aids nationalists on both sides on ' 
Sarajevo’s divide: The people, who 
are leaving are tiie ones who could 
form the foundations for a democra- 
tic state. The only' way to stay in be- 
sieged Sarajevo and be an 
intellectual, he said, is to join the . 
Muslim Party pf Democratic Action. 
The same Is true on tiie other side, 
where tli? party of choice is the Ser- , 
bian Democratic Party of Radovan 
Karadzic, . a militant Serb nationalist 
and Indicted war criminal , 

‘The Indolence of the. authorities 
to this; exodtis has been more tragic 
for the future 'of Sarajevo than all the 
Serb sbell? fired on tiie city," 
Pecanin' wrote. “Unlike ^the earlier 
departure, this flight comprises peo- 
ple who were not scared away by 
Serb sheila buf pushed opt by a l}e-. 

I' lief that there is no future here.* 
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John Simon 

TESTAMENTS BETRAYED 
An Essay fn Nine Parts 
By Milan Kundera 
Translated from the French 
by Linda Asher 
HarperColllns. 280pp. $24 ' 


M ilan kundera’s seif- 

styled “Essay in Nine 
Parts,” Testaments Be- 
trayed. is an intelligent reader's de- 
light and a conscientious reviewer’s 
headache. Even those familiar with 
the novelist's previous essay in 
seven parts, The Art Of The Novel, 
will be dazzled afresh by this ex- 
panded traversal of much the same 
territory, but with numerous side 
trips. That the concerns are similar 
should be no surprise: Kundera’s 
mind is like a hurricane circling fu- 
riously around the same center, 
while slowly progressing in unpre- 
dictable directions. 

Although the nine parts have 
vaguely unifying heads, these, like 
the overarching title, Testaments 
Betrayed, only dimly convey the 
startling, hilarious, and provocative 
goings-on in this book that refuses 
containment in any category, the- 
matic or stylistic, and scorns all 
rules — even self-imposed ones. 
The work is not a cohesive theory 
or historical demonstration (though 
it encompasses some of that as 
well), but an almost aphoristic dis- 
play of elegance, mordancy, and 
mind-dilating insights. These come 
at you at the relentless pace of a 
I video game but, once lodged In your 
brain, defy uprooting. The method 
— if that la tiie word for such in- 
spired improvisation — is the 
apergu (often a dazzling epiphany), 
the maxim (always perfectly chis- 
eled). and the epigram (as biting as 
it is cherishabte). What a quandary 
for the scrupulous reviewer who 
feels morally compelled to quote 
several passages from almost every 
one of 280 pages! 

All right The ostensible subject 
Is the variety of artistic betrayals: 
how writers and composers have 
been misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, even sabotaged by their 
very friends, followers and col- 
leagues. This applies powerfully to 
the sentlmentalization of Kafka by 
Max Brad; to the edulcoration, the 
sweetening, of Janacek’s music by 
his own disciples and cloddish con- 
ductors, to the attempt of the con- 
ductor, Ernest Ansermet to fiddle 
with his Mend Stravinsky’s music, 
and the incomprehension of same 
by such a politically prejudiced mu- 
sicologist as the mighty Theodor 
Adorno; to the autobiography- 
oriented misreadings of Heming- 
way’s work by an overzealous 
academic biographer; and to poor 
translations of Kafka’s writings. 
Other instances of interference — 
religious, political, or merely be- 
nighted — crop up sporadically, but 
are less compelling. 

•A more useful schema is pro- 
vided by the author’s divisiori of the 
history of the novel — and, more or 
less in parallel, that of music — into 
the two halves of a soccer game and 
one overtime. We get penetrating 
assessments of the gteat scorers of 
the first half: Rabelais, Cervantes, 
and some otherti to whom plot and 
humor mattered most .The second 
half features the romantic and Real- 
istic novelists, for most 1 of 1 whom 
Kundfera has more respect than en- 
thusiasm, though with, noteworthy 
exceptions, 1 such 'as, this. .tirnie 
’rounds Tolstoy. In the overtime —7 


the modern period — there are 
many star players: Kafka, Broch, 
Musil, Faulkner, Hemingway, Gom- 
browiczand several more. Similarly, 
there are expert and illuminating 
comments (with musical examples) 
on the first half-game of music from 
the early polyphonists to Bach; on 
the second half, where the concern 
is mostly with the Innovations of 
Beethoven and Chopin’s timeless 
terseness; and on the overtime, 
where — after fine examinations of 
Janacek and Stravin sky-Berg, Bar- 
tok, Schoenberg, Webern, Satie, 
Debussy, and Poulenc also get the 
nod. 

The relationship between litera- 
ture and music proves mutually rev- 
elatory, even as it provides a nice 
counterpoint to Kundera’s struc- 
ture. Kundera also brings in the fine 
arts, history, philosophy (Nietzsche 
and Heidegger figure prominently), 
and much political observation 
based on bitter personal experience. 
He is that fine and endangered 
species, the true man of letters who 
can roam unconfined across all the 
arts, and beat the experts at their 
own game. In America, only Ed- 
mund Wilson and Lionel Trilling 
folly qualify, but even they mostly 
on the literary side; ambidextrously, 
in both music and literature, only 
Charles Rosen, Ned Rorein and 
Robert Craft, though their emphasis 
is chiefly musical. Yet no one can 
match the resonance of Kundera's 
style. And because Kundera's poly- 
dextrousness (as it were) spews up 
so many quotable quotes, rather 
than shortchanging it, I throw in the 
towel and say: Go check it out for 
yourselves. 

Which is not to say that this mul- 
tifarious screed against the moraliz- 
ing and sentimentalizing of art is 
without its little flawB. Thus Kun- 
dera, like so many artists, brooks no 
competition among the living, and 
so praises only such lesser talents 
as Rushdie, Fuentes, Vancura and 
Chainoiseau, whose work his own 
easily outdistances. He is also a bit 
cavalier about details. 

Thus he refers to his beloved 
Janacek’s Mladl (Youth) as the Sex- 
tet for Wind Instruments, though 
the composer called it a suite. He 
complains of not finding, in 1992, 
Janacek’s Amarus on CD, though ■ 
Supraphon brought it out in.1985, al- 
beit together with a work by Mart- 
inu, whom he does not seem to 
appreciate. 

A GAIN, he says Janacek 
caught his fatal cold chasing 
after his beloved’s “children" 
straying in the woods; actually, it 
was only the oldest son. He attrib- 
utes the saying . “truer than the 
truth” to Hemingway, though it 
stems from Anatole France’s Le 
Jardln d’Epicure. He rightly prefers 
Musll’s fiction to his essays, but 
might not so condescend to the lat- 
ter had he really read them. Yet 
such minor blemishes should not 
give us pause, least of all in Linda 
Asher’s highly readable translatioq 
(alas, not entirely free from seman- 
tic and grammatical errors). 

Finally, Kundera’s insights go be- 
yond his immediate subjects to con- 
cern themselves with existential 
issues of interest to everyone, Tes- 
taments Betrayed is to be sayored 
paragraph by paragraph, and should 
not he borrowed, from friends; or 
lending libraries. Rather — even if 
you have to borrow, tyeg, or steal the 
money — ' It must .be purchased, 
read, pondered and argued with in 
the margiiiB. And frequently rerqa# 


Rising to foe challenge; Gore Vidal's account of his first 39 years may be the best book of his career so far 

The World, the Flesh and Vidal 


Jonathan Yardley 

PALIMPSEST 
A Memoir 
By Gore Vidal 

Random House. 435pp. $27.50 

T HE “earliest meaning of 
palimpsest," Gore Vidal re- 
minds us at the outset of this 
memoir, is “Paper, parchment, etc., 
prepared for writing on and wiping 
out again, tike a slate.” This, as he 
says, "is pretty much what my kind 
of writer does anyway. Starts with 
life: makes a text; then a re-vision — 
literally, a second seeing, an after- 
thought erasing some but not all of 
the original while writing something 
new over the first layer of text." 

Thus we have the title of the book 
Vidal for years said he would never 
write. He thought for a while of call- 
ing it “A Tissue of Lies" — indeed 
that could serve as the generic title 
for all memoirs — but chose instead 
one that reflects both his own habits 
as a writer and the ways in which 
memory shapes and reshapes as 
the years pass and one’s perspective 
changes. It is a good choice. Vidal 
has risen to it with what may well be 
the best book of his long, erratic 
and interesting career. 

Palimpsest is the story not of 
Vidal’s entire life — he turned 70 
this month — but of its first 39 
years. This may seem at first glance 
a characteristically contrary cutting- 
off point, but it is exactly the right 
place to stop. As Vidal came to the 
end of his fourth decade he also 
closed off the most public period of 
his life, during which he had been a 
successful playwright, a habitue of 
Hollywood and a marginal figure in 
Democratic Party politics. In the 
mid-'60s he walked away from all 
that and returned to “yfoat I liked to 
do," writing novels, “even though it 
had been clear to me for quite some 
time that the novql as an art form — 
much less diversion — was of. no 
great interest to the public at large 
and of too great an interest to acade- 
mics in pursuit of theqry" , , 

However onq may feel about the 
fruits of Vidal’s novellstic, endeav- 
ors, what Is indisputable is that his 
life lost much of foe memoirist’s 
stock in trade— prurfeqt Interest 1— . 
pnce he went back fo his ffesk.A 
keen student of storytelling, Vidal 
kqows, though he does not mention 
; it he/ie, that private turmoil and pub- 


lic provocation make splendid sto- 
ries, while laboring away in one's of- 
fice makes no story at all. 

In truth those four decades con- 
tain the raw material for a far longer 
book than the quite long one Vidal 
has written. He was the child of a 
stupendously dysfunctional family; 
the grandson of a flamboyant sena- 
tor, Thomas Pryor Gore of Okla- 
homa, and the stepbrother-in-law of 
a president, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy; he had a voracious homo- 
erotic appetite that led him, by age 
25, to "more than a thousand sexual 
encounters”; he moved among liter- 
ary high-fliers, making friends 
and/or enemies of Tennessee 
Williams and Anafe Nin nnd Tru- 
man Capote and Paul Bowles and in- 
numerable others, about whom he 
collected delicious and sometimes 
vicious anecdotes; he wrote two 
popular play9 ('The Best Man" and 
“Visit to a Small Planet"), many tele- 
vision shows and movies, and nearly 
won election to Congress ns a 
Democrat in a New York district 
notorious for its harcl-arteried 
Republicanism. 

How this came to pass is told with 
Vidal’s customary fluidity but with 
his malicious, or catty, side some- 
what subdued. Still, temptation can- 
not always be resisted. Thu9 we 
have this glimpse of Tennessee 
Williams, to whom Vidal was de- 
voted and whom he called the Glori- 
ous Bird: T have just recalled 
Tennessee’s aversion to sex with 
other writers or, indeed, with intel- 
lectuals of any kind. Tt is most dis- 
turbing. to think that the head 
beside you on the pillow might be 
flunking, too,’ Baid the Bird, who 
had a gift for selecting fine bodies 
attached to heads usually filled with 
the bright confetti of lunacy.” Then 
there was TYuman Capote, to whom 
Vidal was not devoted: 

The instant tie was Truman's art 
form, small but, paradoxically, au- 
thentic. One could watch foe 
process. A famous name would be 
mentioned. The round pale fetus 
face would suddenly register a sort 
of tic, as if a switch had been 
thh>wn.: Eleanor , Roosevelt. Oh, I 
know her intimately] I was with her 
when Franklin died, foe hated him 
you know, and of course she was in 
love with, Marlene,. In feet, she and 
Marlene ; and I were together in 
Mprlene’s suite at the Pierre when, 
, suddenly, Eleanor came; rushing in 


— oh, she was so big — 9tark naked 
too — from the bedroom, to say that 
foe president was dead, so Marlene 
. . .' To watch Capote’s face as he 
added detail after detail was to ob- 
serve the raw creative process in all 
its primal fory." 

This is Vidal at his most devastat- 
ing, connoisseurs of which will find 
enough in Palimpsest to satisfy if 
not fully slake their thirst. Yet be 
neath the brilliantly brittle surface 
under which Vidal is at times con- 
tent to coast. Palimpsest deals with 
more serious matters, 'file degree 
to which Vidal is haunted by family 
has long been clear from his per- 
sonal essays, but here lie leaves no 
doubt that the scare he received at 
the hearth were deep and ineradica- 
ble. His father, of whom he was 
fond, "was restless, curious, inven- 
tive," nnd incuusisleiitly attentive. 
His mother, whom lie hated, was 
mean, vindictive, nvnricious and 
selfish — in a word. Trouble." 

V IDAL seems, indeed, to have 
genuinely loved only one 
person, Jimmy Trimble, a St- 
Albans schoolmate with whom lie 
had several boyish sexual encoun- 
ters and who was killed, at age 19, 
on Two Jimn. In contemplating 
Jimmy Trimble from foe remove of 
more than half a century, Vidal is at 
one with Keats, contemplating his 
Grecian urn and a love "For ever 
warm and still to be enjoyed,/ For 
ever panting and for ever young.” 
As Vidal puts it "I had wanted to re- 
create him through memory, the ul- 
timate possession as well aa foe last 
memorial. But tombs are best left 
shut," . . 1 • 

A childhood love is most often 
precisely that, and efforts to 
reawaken it most often deal more in 
fancy than In fact; this seems -true 
when Vidal writes about a boy who 
now is more a creature of memory 
and will than a human who once 
lived. But whatever the truth of the 
matter, Palimpsest leaves no doubt 
that The first human happiness thst 
1 had ever encountered” has sus- 
tained Vidal over the years; public 
acknowledgement of this may not 
have been easy, but it strikes a 
poignant note amid all foe clang and 
clamor 1 to which Vidal has accut* 
tamed us. If that seems out of chaf 
aefer, Palimpsest reminds us that 1 
■Vidal is a' . Creature • ' of ’'infinite 
■surprise. >■ < '~ J '" 
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Uranium sales put Australia on the spot 


Florence de Changy In Sydney 

(AS SOON as the resumption of 

/I the French nuclear tests was 
announced, we pointed out that 
there wasn't the least connection be- 
tween the tests and the uranium 
we’re selling to France," said Philip 
Shirvington, managing director of 
Energy Resources of Australia 
(ERA), one of foe country's two ura- 
nium producers. 

Yet the subject has sparked a 
sharp debate in the country. The 
left-wing section of the Australian 
Labor Parly, the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions, democrats and 
green parties have turned uranium 
sales to France into an issue. Polls 
show that 75 per cent of foe public 
oppose the sales. 

Although Australia has 30 per 
cent of the world's uranium stocks, it 
ha9 only a 10 percent share of the In- 
ternational market. Total production 
is controlled by the "three mines" 
policy that Labor adopted in 1984, 


which restricted the working of ura- 
nium deposits to three mines. One 
of the mines was exhausted five 
years ago. The other two produced 
2,632 tonnes of uranium in 1994. 

The 272 tonnes of uranium that 
ERA sells to France every year goes 
to the French public power utility, 
EDF. Australia is the major partner 
in ERA holding 75 per cent of its 
stock. European stockholders (in- 
cluding France's Cogedim with 7.5 
per cent) have 14.5 per cent, and the 
Japanese 10.5 per cent. 

Under a contract signed in 1988, 
which ends in 2001, France buy9 the 
uranium at a price above market 
rates. The Australian foreign minis- 
ter, Gareth Evans, has pointed out 
that France would save up to A$40 
million (£19 million) by buying the 
uranium at world market prices. 

Confronted by the qualms of pub- 
lic opinion in Australia and given the 
high price at which it is buying Aus- 
tralian uranium, France pre-empted 
reactions by indicating as early as 


August 4 that it was prepared to 
terminate the contract 

"Nice move, but we’re not playing 
along with that," a senior civil ser- 
vant in Canberra said at the time. 
For its part, ERA has warned that If 
foe Australian government stopped 
the sales to France, it would claim 
compensation. 

Canberra finds itself caught be- 
tween what it would tike to do and 
what it can do. At the Labor Party 
congress in New South Wales early 
this month, the prime minister, Paul 
Keating, obtained a unanimous vote 
for a motion condemning all ftiture 
sales of uranium to France. It was a 
purely symbolic gesture, for the cur- 
rent contract has so far not been 
called Into question. 

This is not enough to satisfy the 
environmental lobbies, which are 
castigating the government's “hypo- 
crisy" and pressing Canberra to call 
off the sales. 

“Keating described the first test 
as stupid," notes the militant 


monthly Socialist Alternative, "but 
the Labor government has already 
earned A$3 billion exporting yellow- 
cake all over the world". 

For its part, foe dockers' union 
has begun delaying shipments of 
uranium, and this has prompted the 
French ambassador to inform the 
Australian government that if 
uranium shipments continued to be 
delayed, France would consider call- 
ing off the contract 

While some activists are sus- 
pected of taking advantage of the 
anti-nuclear mood to win votes for 
the anti-urnnium cause, one mining 
industrialist has pointed out flint the 
government “cannot afford to in- 
dulge in too much posturing and nin 
the risk of alarming other big cus- 
tomers like Japan". 

With demand rising in Asia, major 
reserves preserved for the moment 
and a market price that appears to 
be firming, the future of Australian 
uranium seems assured. Whatever 
the outcome of the next federal elec- 
tions. the “three mines" policy will 
have to be reviewed or eased. 

(October 18) 


Haiti strives to prove 
itself a democracy 


Jean-Michel Carolt 
In Port-au-Prince 

T HE flood of Haitian boat peo- 
ple that United States offi- 
cials dreaded ha9 subsided. 
The US coastguard has rounded up 
fewer refugees in the past year than 
it did in a single day at the height of 
the exodus in foe summer of 1994. 
The White House sees this aa an en- 
dorsement of the policy that allowed 
Haiti’s elected president, Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, to return to Haiti 
and restore democracy. 

President Bill Clinton shares the 
success with the UN peacekeepers 
who took over from the US troops 
just over sue months ago. The depar- 
ture of the UN contingent, planned 
for next February, will test whether 
or not Haiti's young democracy has 
managed to take hold. 

Shortly before the celebration of 
the first anniversary of Aristide’s re- 
turn, foe Republican senator Robert 
Dole mounted an attack to stop aid 
to the Island. Dole, who is a candi- 
date for foe presidency, attacked 
both what he said were attempts to 
set up a one-party system and the 
political killings masterminded by a 
“member of foe government head- 
ing a death squad". 

'In private, everybody is begging 
us to stay on after February, includ- 
ing members of foe anti-Aristide 
middle class who have never made 
so much money," confided an offi- 
cial of foe UN mission in Haiti. 

Aa a result of foe crisis in Bosnia 
and the UN’s financial difficulties, it 
has had to cut back on peacekeep- 
ing operations. Clinton, has, how- 
ever, expressed foe hope that UN 
forces remain In Haiti “until demo- 
cracy triumphs", an implicit sugges- 
tion that it hasn’t done so yet : 

The most striking improvement 
during foe past year has been 
human rights. The days of sum- 
mary executions and torture are 
over. The policy of national reconcil- 
iation that Mr Aristide is pursuing 
has put an end to acts of vengeance. 
The dismantling of the army has 


removed a major impediment to 
democracy. But will the new Haitian 
police force, trained by American. 
Canadian and French instructors be 
in a position to maintain law and 
order after the blue helmets leave? 
So far, 1,500 newly trained police- 
men have been deployed in the capi- 
tal. The figure is expected to reach 
5,000 by next February. 

Other signs of the successful 
transition to democracy are that 
public protests are tolerated and po- 
litical opponents are no longer 
afraid to criticise the government 
Journalists are not censored. How- 
ever, the national radio and televi- 
sion service, which Is managed by 
the information minister, Henri- 
Claude Mfrnard, is having difficulty 
adapting to open debate. During the 
summer parliamentary election 
campaign, for example, the state 
media crudely tilted in favour of the 
Lavalas coalition supported by 
Aristide. 

“Our great challenge Is to show 
that the country is governable," 
said Girard Pierre-Charles, 
founder and ideologue of the 
Lavalas Political Organisation 
(OPL), which controls parliament 
Parliamentary and local govern- 
ment elections have. not helped to 
clear the political atmosphere. The 
opposition took advantage of irreg- 
ularities In the first round of voting 
to try to discredit the country’s first 
electoral test since returning to 
democracy, 

For the first time, voters did not 
respond to Aristide's call and stayed 
away in droves from foe two elec- 
tions that dragged on more than 
three months. 

With only a few weeks to go be- 
fore foe presidential election due to 
be held in December, no creditable 
candidate has come forward. And 
leading opposition figures have cast 
doubts on the impartiality of foe 
electoral council. 

Nobody knows which candidate 
Aristide will endorse. The names of 
several potential presidential heirs 
are being mentioned — Aristide’s 


former prime minister, Ren& Prtval; 
a loyal supporter in foreign affairs, 
Claudette Werlelgh; and a distant 
relative of foe president, Jean-Marie 
Clterestal, who is in charge of inter- 
national co-operation. . . 

Despite public calls to stay in of- 
fice for another three years, Aristide 
has declared that he wants to step 
down in February. He has made 
this promise to Clinton and It is a de- 
cision that can only help him. It will 
endorse him as the founder of Hait- 
ian democracy and, at the same 
time, he can continue to exercise an 
Influence through his successor. 

No one doubts he will nin again 
in five years' time. If he Is successful 
then, he will preside over foe cere- 
monies marking the bicentenary of 
Haiti’s Independence In 2004. 

Meanwhile, his successor Mil 


have to cope with an economic situ- 
ation that is far from easy, despite 
International aid, and will inherit foe 
prickly question of privatisation ’ 
The prime minister, Sniarck 
Michel, who has been severely criti- 
cised by the Lavalas spokesman and 
the people around Aristide, is the 
strongest advocate of privatising 
public enterprises and doing a deal 
with foe International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). His fete has become a 
test case 'for the International 

community. 

If Aristide keeps him,, he, will 
strengthen tile hand of foe privatise 
ation lobby; If he accepts his resig- 
nation, the president will feed 
rumours foot his advisers are se- 
cretly encouraging protests against 
privatisation and foe IMF. 

(October Id) 



Le Pen seeks 
apology 
for ‘slander* 


Quy Porte In Marseilles 

F RESH testimony is casting 
new light on the desecration 
of a Jewish cemetery in Cnrpen- 
trns (Var) In May 1990. It Iibb 
also thrown the Vaucluae sub- 
prefecture Into turmoil and is 
giving Jeon-Marie Le Pen's 
National Front an opportunity to 
go on the political offensive. 

Jean- Michel Tissot, the new 
public prosecutor in Carpentras, 
believes the crime was locally in- 
stigated rather than the work of 
the extreme right, which was 
thought to have been responsi- 
ble. Le Pen 1 b organising a 
"national gathering" in 
Carpentras on November 1 1 to 
demand an apology from the 
government for the “conspiracy’’ 
against his party. 

Madeleine Germon. the widow 
of FGIlx Gernion, aged 80, 
whose body was taken out of its 
grave on the night of the desecra- 
tion, a week after it wus buried, 
is certain she knows what really 
happened. "Many people know 
the truth," she says, "They 
should now speak up." 

Clues pointing to a youthful 
prank, which were followed up 
at the start of the inquiry, were 
soon dismissed in favour of po- 
litical motives. The testimony 
recently given by Sylvie MotteB, 
aged 18 at the tone of the inci- 
dent, has now revived the origi- 
nal line of Inquiry. 

Mottes, questioned by the po- 
lice on August 28, and later by 
an investigating magistrate on 
September 12 and October 13, 
aald a group of young people 
from the town desecrated the 
cemetery during a session of 
gruesome role-playing. 

The young woman, who as a 
girl hung around with the 
teenagers in question, did not 
herself take part in the desecra- 
tion, but got the Btory from 
friends at her former school. She 
says six youngsters were in- 
volved. Their names have been 
bandied about in Carpentras for 
a long time and they are said to 
be from the town's haute hour - 
geoiaie, Since that night, three 
of them are reported to have 
died In traffic accidents. 

The witness has filled in the 
details of the game the young 
people were playing, alleging 
that all the participants were 
tinder the influence of drugs. 
She also links them to sexual 
practices involving adults and 
children, aa well as the death of 
a schoolgirl, Alexandra Berms, 
found unconscious outside her 
home in May 1992. The public 
prosecutor considers toe state- • 
mchte “worthy of Interest". 

:• The National Front has been 
quick to react Alter meeting the 
young woman’s family, Le Pen 
said he would speak publicly on 
November 11, . 

*They have lied to the French 
people about toe Carpentras In- 
cident," said the National 
Front's Bruno Mdgret ‘The gov- 
ernment must apologise for the 
Hea it has spread.” ■ 

(October 19) 
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Afghan rebels clamp 
down on women 




The Taliban movement is 
imposing a strict Islamic 
order in the parts of the 
country it controls, writes 

Bruno Philip in Herat 


A S SOON as Taliban rebels 
seized control of Herat, the 
capital of western Afghan- 
istan that had been in the grip of 
Islamic fundamentalists for three 
years, they imposed an even stricter 
Islamic order. 

Women are the main target of 
these “atudent-soldiers", who have 
been notching up milltaiy victories 
for a. year. Since they took the city 
last month, women no longer have 
the right to work or attend school. 
The city’s educational establish- 
ments — shut down when this west- 
ern stronghold ■ of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani fell to the Tal- 
iban — have since been reopened, 
but not to girls. 

"We want to set up a government 
based on the precepts of the holy 
Koran and the Prophet’s recommen- 
dations," explains Sayed Abdul 
Malek, who is in charge of the 
movement’s "foreign relations''. 

Young Malek wears an imposing 
turban and has a beard. His loose 
shirt and baggy trousers further 
disguise what he really looks like. 
"The Book," he says, "stipulates that 
women should not mix with men 
either at work or in sdiool. If they 
want to study, they can do so at 
home under their husbands' super- 
virion." 

Herat fell on September 5 without 
a real fight A few bursts of 
machine-gun and light arras fire 
were heard in the middle of the 
night, and the few remaining sup- 
porters of the former emir. Ismail 
Khan, fled across the border into 
neighbouring Iran and found refuge 
with their leader in the eastern Iran- 
ian city of Mashad. 

The following morning, Herat’s 
residents discovered they had new 


masters — young soldiers without 
uniforms, but all wearing beards 
and turbans, with Kalashnikovs 
slung across their shoulders. They 
drove into the city crammed into 
Toyota pick-up trucks flying white 
flags bearing the inscription: “There 
Is no God hut God." 

Up to now, the militiamen have 
remained calm and disciplined, 
obeying the instructions the move- 
ment's leaders have given them. 

“We haven't come here bb 
colonists, but to help our brothere," 
says Mullah Mohammed Abbas, the 
new deputy governor, who was 
holding audience in the ousted 
emir’s deserted palace. “Whether 
we’re Pathans [Pashtuns] or Tajiks, 
we're all sons of Afghanistan. What 
we wanted was to topple Ismail 
Khan. We have ordered our men 
not to wreak vengeance on civilians. 

"Ismail Khan wasn't a good Mus- 
lim. He was only interested in fight- 
ing. He forcibly inducted young men 
into his army and used the peasant 
formers' money to pay for his wars. 
What’s more, the reason he got out 
of the city so quickly was that he had 
lost the people’s support" 

As a prominent figure in the 
resistance against the Soviet-backed 
I regime, Ismail Khan was hailed as a 

| hero in Herat after the Afghan gov- 
ernment fell to the mojahedin 
rebels. However, the emir appears 
to have gradually lost his heroic 
shine, and his continual warring 
with factions opposed to the Rab- 
bani government — whose regional 
ally he was — - did not allow him to 
fulfil his promises. 

Increasing difficulties with 
Kabul’s strongman, Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, another hero of the anti- 
Soviet resistance, apparently has- 
tened his fell. Massoud is said to 
have relieved Ismail Khan of his of- 
ficial duties the day before the Tal- 
iban captured Herat 
“Nobody likes the T&liban. It’s a 
shame to see such obscurantists 
holding power on the threshold of 
the 21st century," says Abdul, a 



Afehan women queue for bread: under the TaUbanthey cannot work oratudy PHouW ^omsocu. 


former government employee. "The 
whole world couldn't care less." 
Like many other Heratis, he sees 
the fundamentalist militias as a rab- 
ble of uncouth peasants “who can’t 
even speak the language correctly”. 

The Taliban are trying to look 
like peacemakers keeping apart the 
former resistance movement's rival 
factions. They owe some of their 
success to the fact that practically 
everybody has become exasperated 
with the mojahedin factions, which 
have not stopped squabbling almost 
from the day they emerged from 
the underground. 

B UT THE Taliban have 
quickly succeeded in becom- 
ing unpopular in a city like 
Herat, which is their most recent 
conquest Their extreme bigotry 
has offended everybody — from the 
bazaari in his Astrakhan hat sipping 
green tea in a caravanserai at the 
old market, to the smooth-shaven, 
traditional monarchist communist 
government employee, and tur- 
baned old intellectual quietly reiter- 
ating his unshakeable respect for 
Islamic traditions. 


“Why stop women from studying 
or working?" asks one of them. "So 
many men have died in this long 
war . . . Nowhere Is it arid in the 
Koran that our wives and sisters 
should remain hidden away." 

When Herat's new masters tried 
to make young men cut their hair, 
rumour has it that a riot almost 
broke out. In any event, the “stu- 
dents of religion" decided to beat a 
cautious retreat and not force the 
issue. 

If people can, at a pinch, go along 
with women forced to cover up. 
along with the banning of music, 
gambling and dog fights, nobody 
understands the Taliban’s rigid in- 
sistence that women be shut out of 
public life, particularly since senior 
fundamentalist officials of the for- 
mer regime had already agreed to 
impose the veil on women. 

‘The Taliban are reasonable peo- 
ple." says the head of the city’s 
telecommunications department 
with a smile. There is no electricity 
here and telephones to the world 
outside don’t work. 

“If they want to intervene be- 
tween the military factions, that’s 


fine,” says a teacher of literature 
who sells vegetables in the evenings 
to supplement his meagre monthly 
salary of $10. “But aren't they them- 
selves becoming another of these 
factions that are encouraging the 
war?” 

Meanwhile, women can still be 
seen walking in the streets, grey- 
blue shadows moving in the dust 
turned into a golden haze by the set- 
ting sun. Only a dark flash of eyes 
can be seen through a slit in the 
their veils. Some women are re- 
ported to be carrying on work in 
government departments. The new 
authorities have had no choice but 
to allow women nurses and doctors 
to continue working. 

Representatives of international 
organisations based in Herat re- 
cently interrupted a meeting with 
the “bearded men" to protest 
against their policy towards 
women. Andreas Werner, head of 
the Mfriecins du Monde medical 
mission in the city, says: "We can 
no longer give our courses at the 
nursing school, because we have no 
students.” 

(October 13) 


Irians resign themselves to ‘^<111^110^ 


[ A resistance movement against Indonesia, which has 
found little international support, appears to be petering 
out. Jean-Plerre Clerc reports from Port Moresby 

T ?? BUYING pn Indone- dorsement in 1969 of the West Irian 
A sian flag last month In Madang, people’s "free choice" In favour of 
L NeW Guulea * h “ focused Indonesia after Jakarta’s troops had 

attention on an organisation for been present in the country for six 
Papuan ^independence -- 0PM — years. Papua New Guinea was still 
whtah has been conducting a apo- Australian territory at the time 
radfc guerrilla campaign since 1970 Nevertheless, the local press car- 
against Jakarta s rule in Inan Jaya, ries frequent reports of human 
the western half of the island of rights violations by Indonesian 

N Thn.rh e ?h’ t, ip ,v, „ . lroo P s to Wan Jaya The bishop of 

Though this half of New Guinea Jayapura, the province’s capital re- 

f 1 Indonesiftn Province In cently said that about a dozen people 
1969, it has not stopped ordinary were executed by Indonesian sol- 
fro™ continuing to call it dlers in late spring near the 
Western Papua . The flag-burning Fteeport copper mine. The National 
incident reflects a situation that is Council of Indonesian Churehes re- 
causing unease in Papua New ported on October 2 that 37 civilians 
Guinea, which became an indepen- and members of the independence 
dent state In 1975. _ movement were assassinated be- 

We recognise Inan Jaya as an in- tween June 1994 and February 1995. 
tegral part of Indonesia and tolerate After years of on-and-off mili- 
no action or declaration in favour of fancy, the OPM Is now concentrat- 
ite independence, declared Gabriel ing its activities around the 
Duwva. secretary general of the Freeport area. Observers In Port 

Moresby say, however, that Indone- 
, rt Morpbys position is made sia has revised Its Methods of com- 
easier by the United Nations en- bating a badly organised and poorly 


equipped OPM — for a long time it 
was fighting mainly with no more 
than bows and arrows — - in an 
effort to deflect criticism by vigilant 
human rights groups. 

Even though there is still some 
uneasiness about the way in which 
the western part of the island be- 
came an Indonesian province, the 
OPM has practically no support out- 
side the country. Moses Werror, its 
representative in Madang, said it 
had just one office — in Sweden. 

Relations between Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia have been 
regulated since 1986 by a treaty of 
"mutual respect, friendship and co- 
operation 1 '. They worsened In 1984 
when Indonesia cruahed an upris- 
ing launched by the OPM, causing 
thousands to flee- to PapUa New 
Guinea.- . ■ . 

Today, there are bilateral com- 
missions that handle disputes re- 
lated to the 750km 'north-south 
border agreed by the British and 
the Dutch in the 19th century. 

Tension Increased In the early 
1980s In frian Jaya when Jakarta 
started speeding up the settlement 
of hundreds of thousands of Ja- 
I vanese from their overcrowded is- 


land into a practically empty 
province fleas than 1 million Irians 
live in an area the size of France). 

With official backing, the new- 
comers took over the ancestral 
lands of the native tribes living in 
the western part of New Guinea. On 
top of this, the small core of Irian 
urban flite In the capital, Jayapura, 
whom the Dutch had trained during 
the final phase of their colonial gov- 
ernment (1942-62), found itself sup- 
planted by migrants in the public 
services and the economic sector. 
Things are farther complicated by 
me fact that the newcomers are 
I Muslim, while the native Irians are 
1 Christian. 

' With an Increasing number of 

refugees volunteering to return 
home, the UN is considering shut- 
ting down a camp at East Awin in the 
extreme west of Papua New Guinea, 
where a few thousand refugees have 
been living slnce’1984, : 

Ordinary people In Papua New 
Guinea sympathise ■ with their 
Melanesian brothers” in Irian Jaya 
who are subjected to an increasing 
Javamsation that is wrenching the 
western half of the island from the 
Pacific arid Its roots and propelling 
it towards an Aslan world of which it 
has culturally never been a part' • 

• This explains the sudden burets 


of support for the "cause". But 
Papua New Guinea has other tilings 
to worry about, such ns the seces- 
sion of a part of its territory, 
Bougainville island, which it has 
been trying to regain since 1989. 

One abiding preoccupation, 
whipped up by the invasion of Bast 
Timor, is that Indonesia — which 
has never been cleared of the accusa- 
tion of expansionism — may be wait- 
ing for the moment Papua New 
Guinea's cohesion Is threatened. In 
July, the daily Post Courier reported 
that Australia and Indonesia had 
held unofficial talks about what to do 
if Papua New Guinea broke up. Can- 
berra denied this, but not quickly 
enough to avoid a tart reaction from 
a minister and a member of parlia- 
ment close to Sir Julius Chan, Papua 
New Guinea’s prime minister. • 

Relations between Australia and 
Indonesia, the leading players id 
this part of the world, have alwSyd 
been complicated. Canberra, which 
regards- Papua New Guinea as a 
shield against the 1 perceived 
’threat” from Asia, cannot stop ta& 
ing an interest in the large island 
close to 1 its Northern Territory,: 
even though this sometimes brings 
charges of “neo-colonialism" from. 
Port Moresby. • • ■ - 

(October 15/10) • 1 j 
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Not drowning, but waving 


Patrick Jarreau analyses Alain Jupp6’s prospects 
as French prime minister now that he no longer faces 
prosecution in the scandal over his ‘cheap’ Paris flat 


L IONEL JOSPIN, in an aside 
during the Socialist Party's 
national convention on Octo- 
ber 14. which elected him leader by 
a thumping 94 per cent majority, re-’ 
ferred to the scandal over Prime : 
Minister Alain Juppe’s Paris flat: 
flupp£ had allegedly used his posi- 
tion on the city council in 1989 to 
obtain a luxury council flat at a rent 
well below the going rate). 

Jospin argued that a problem of 
that kind was not at all the same 
tiling as a political crisis. And he 
was right. No sooner had the news 
broken that the Paris public prose- 
cutor would not start proceedings 
against Jupp£ for “interference", 
which would have resulted in his 
being charged and having to resign, 
than he firmly re-established his 
credentials as prime minister. 

Rescued from death by judicial 
drowning, he scrambled on to the 
terra firma of pure political debate 
and lost no time in staking out his 
ground. Since Juppd is the only per- 
son who can reasonably claim to 
lead a government that has not been 
reshuffled since it was formed after 
May’s presidential election, his posi- 
tion as prime minister has been im- 
plicitly confirmed. 

To crown everything, Juppd got 
elected on October 15 as president 
of the Gaullist Rassemblement pour 
la R^publique (RPR), the main party 
in the ruling coalition, with a major- 
ity almost as thumping as Jospin's 
(93 percent). 

Although there is no question of 
replacing Jupp6 as prime minister, 
the possibility of a substantial gov- 
ernment reshuffle has been aired, 
and President Jacques Chirac is re- 
ported to have told colleagues that it 
remains on the agenda. 

The question people are asking is 
whether the judiciary's decision not 
to take the matter farther — in 
other words to retrain from bring- 
ing down a government because its 
leader committed a peccadillo — 
will be sufficient to restore Juppe’s 
authority and enable him to inject 
new life into what has been a lack- 
lustre political performance. 

The answer given by Juppd, who 
feels confident he can make a come- 
back, is in the affirmative. But his 
riew is not shared by, for example,: 
his fellow Gaullist Pierre Mazeaud,' 
president of the legislation commit-: 
tee of the national assembly, who ar-; 
gued recently in favour of a more 


competent government with fewer 
ministers and greater fighting spirit. 

But if there is to be no political 
crisis, only one conclusion can be 
drawn from the public prosecutor's 
decision, and that is that things will 
go on as before, or rather rev up 
again at the point where they had 
ground to a halt. 

Yet it is arguable that the so- 
called "judicial" crisis in fact helped 
to mask a political crisis and pre- 
vented it from coming to a head and 
erupting. Challenged on a fairly 
minor matter, Jupp£ was able to 
dodge any serious criticism of his 
performance as prime minister. 

To be sure, there has been much 
debate over Juppe’s decisions — 
and non-decisions — ■ more or less 
ever since he became prime minis- 
ter. But in the past few weeks it has 
been held in abeyance, so to speak, 
because the future of the govern- 
ment depended solely on the unpre- 
dictable processes of the law. 

Now that he has emerged the vic- 
tor from the whole episode — 
though the case could still reappear 
later on in different legal guises — 
Jupp6 can safely sidestep the ques- 
tions about the general direction of 
hiB policies with which he is being 
bombarded by various members of 
his parliamentary majority, and 
even by members of his own party. 

His potential rival, Philippe 
S£guin, who is president of tile na- 
tional assembly, made a point of 
stressing at the Gaullists' October 
15 gathering that, since tire govern- 
ment's "declared" determination 
note the clever use of the adjective 
— to reduce its deficits was undis- 
puted, its determination simultane- 
ously to implement the reforms 
promised during the presidential 
campaign should be indisputable. 

Taking a different view from 
Sdguin. the President of the Senate, 
Reito Monory, has called on the 
government to stop debating re- 
forms it cannot afford and to do 
everything in its power to cut back 
public expenditure. 

Juppg is not too worried about 
such talk. Now that he has emerged 
unscathed from his judicial ordeal 
he can once again impose his own 
pace and priorities on his govern- 
ment. His long period as a lame- 
duck premier did not allow the 
■emergence of a credible replace- 
ment 

That means he is now in a better 
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position to establish himself in the 
role Initially marked out for him — a 
helmsman for government policy in 
the wake of Chirac’s presidential 
campaign, a point of reference for 
decision-makers and financial mar- 
kets, and an umpire for his minis- 
ters. The prime minister haB not 
had to give up an inch of the power 
to which he laid claim. 

In all likelihood there will not 
now be a reshuffle, which. If it 
brought political heavyweights into 
the government, would show up 
Jupp£ as a weak leader forced to 
seek the collaboration of people he 
had passed over when he — and 
President Chirac — formed the gov- 
ernment on May 23. 

There will not now be any new 
general policy statement, which 
would alter, if not supersede, the 
statement of May 23. There will not 
be any concessions to champions of 
financial orthodoxy or reform-seek- 
ers or anyone else, for they would 
be seen as compromises. 

Not only has Juppd not lost any of 
his cards, but he has actually 
strengthened his hand by securing 
the presidency of the RPR. In any 
other context, his election would 
have been seen as a formality. Com- 
ing as it did three days after his 
being let off the judicial hook, it 
looked much more as if he was 
cocking a snook at his detractors — 
always supposing that kind of thing 
is his style. 


O N OCTOBER 16. without | 
waiting for the end of the 
consultation process on so- 
cial security which he had imple- 
mented earlier. Jupp6 announced 
that the fixed daily hospital charge 
paid by patients would go up by 27 
per cent to 70 francs (£9). In so 
doing, he went back on his word. 

He now admits that the problem 
of social security fending needB to 
be tackled earlier than he had "de- 
clared”, as Stguln would have put it. 
But that admission also serves to re- 
inforce his argument that without 
needing to re-establish his legiti- 
macy as prime minister he is power- 
ful enough to impose a major 
decision on mistrustful and some- 
times hostile unions and assurance 
companies. 

' The budget debate should also 
givejupp6 a chance to lean on those 
who doubt he is in control of events 
or, indeed, of his majority. The gov- 
ernent is confident It will be able to 
turn around those deputies who, at. 
the finance committee stage, had 
voted In favour of reintroducing the 
tax breaks on life Insurance which It 
wanted to abolish. 

In return for that victory on an' 
Issue dhosefr for symbolic reasons 
by ' the former prime 1 minister 
' Edouard Bahadur's right-hand man, 
"Nicolas Sarkozy, Jtipp£ i6 prepared 
to negotiate over other amendments' 
proposed by deputies exercising the: 
"freedom” in'such matters he had 
grantedthem. '' I; • ' 1 ■ ■ 

If things go as expected, Juppe- 
will' be able to take the credit, when 
• all the' talking fa over, for the “coher- 
ence" between the government and 1 
its parliaihenfary majority called for! 
by Balladur.; : 1 <■ 1 • 

1 That does not mean a govern- 1 
ment reshuffle Is completely out 1 of 
1 die question. But the budget debate; 
which began ' last 1 week will keep' 
ministers busy until mid-December,, 
This 'would Scarcely be 'the best 1 
time to bring in new ministers wh'o/ 
when' dealing 'with deputies, 'sena-i 
tore and the sodoecondfoto 'sectors! 
concerned, would : suddenly Find 
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themselves responsible for credits 
allocated by their predecessors. 

Here again, if Juppe has to 
change his team of ministers, he 
will be able to do so in his own good 
time and after having recovered, he 
hopes, the authority that will enable 
him to do so on his own terms. 

How is it that Jupp6 seems so 
self-confident, when his govern- 
ment is getting a good deal of flak 
from various quarters, when some 
of his ministers are the subject of 
outright sarcasm, and when the 
prime minister's own style of leader- 
ship and communication has been 
called into question by members of 
the majority? 

Despite the latest opinion polls, 
which show that the government fa 


increasingly unpopular with the 
French, Jupp£ can point to the fact 
that in the end Chirac has little 
choice but to keep him on in the job. 
like Boudu, the tramp who, in Jean 
Renoir’s film Boudu Sauvd Des 
Eaux, is fished out of the Seine by 
an altruistic antiquarian bookseller 
and then outstays his welcome, the 
occupant of Hfitel Matignon can no 
longer be evicted. 

What is more, he has settled com- 
fortably into the job of RPR presi- 
dent that was once occupied by 
Chirac himself. This denouement of 
Juppd’s mishandling of the scandal 
over his flat may not turn out to be 
the final act, but it is nevertheless a 
turn-up for the books. 

(October 18) 
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Jupp£: ‘I have three houses on 
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Battle cries of a 
Bolshoi ballerina 


Russia’s most famous 
fiving ballet dancer talks 

to Dominique Fr6tard 


M aya Plisetskaya is a 

strikingly beautiful 
woman, with nothing of 
the diva about her — when we met 
she was rigged out in black high* 
laced boots and a black blouse worn 
outside coarse cotton trousers. She 
is tiny, but not at all skinny. 

In a few days, just before her 70th 
birthday, Plisetskaya will appear at 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris in 
Maurice Ifejart's Kurozuka. a 20- 
minute ballet based on a Japanese 
legend in which, dressed in a cape 
and tails, she confronts and defeats 
a witch, played by the star dancer 
Patrick Dupond. 

When I went to see Plisetskaya at 
the Paris flat of lily Denis, the trans- 
lator of her memoirs into French 
(Moi, Maia Plissetskal'a, GaUimardl, 
site had just arrived straight from 
Madrid, without even bothering to 
drop her hags at her hotel. 

One might have expected Pliset- 
skaya’s memoirs to be the confes- 
sions of a spoilt brat, a Bolshoi 
queen who enjoyed privileges that 
had very little to do with the ideo- 
logy of communism. They are noth- 
ing of the sort. 

Her book is the battle cry of a 
highly combative ballerina. She had 
to fight tooth and nail against the 
Stalinists to obtain the right to exist 
and get her talent recognised. 

Her father, who was a consul gen- 
eral and director of the Spitsbergen 
coal mines, was a convinced Com- 
munist and a party member. But he 
became an "enemy of the people" 
overnight and was shot by the 
Cheka on January 7, 1938. His wife 
Rakhil, a former actresB of the talent 
cinema, was deported to Siberia 
with her young child. 

Plisetskaya was taken In by her 
aunt Mita, a Bolshoi ballerina. She 
lived in a constant state of fear; the 
KGB kept her under relentless 
surveillance and subjected her to 
harassment As soon as she joined 
the Bolshoi Ballet she was placed 
on the list of those who were not al- 
lowed to go on tour. In other words, 
Maya Plisetskaya was to be given no 
chance of defecting to the West. 

I expected to meet a cosmopoli- 
tan prime donna. But Plisetskaya 
speaks only Russian, and Bits lean.- 
I ing forward intently as she waits for 
I each question. 

Had her memoirs been success- 
ful in Russia? "After being reprinted 
three times in eight months, it's now 
out of print. It got very good re- 
views. And I've been sent letters 
from all over the place, from the 
Urals to Montreal, r she said, open- 
ing her arms like a compass. 

What did she think of B^jart? "He 
has an unbelievably fertile mind. He 
decides on everything extremely 
last, without letting things drag on. 
He's not a man given to doubt” 
Plisetskaya is precise and profes- 
sional in the way she fields ques- 
tions. When I tackled the subject of 
her father's death and her "dis- 
grace" in the eyes of the regime, 
she began to talk foster and faster,- 
rather in foe style of her book, 
which describes people In very 
blunt language. 

Out poured the names of those 
who had persecuted her, in particu- 
lar Yuri Grigonovich, the all-powerful 



boss of the Bolshoi, and of those — 
fewer in number — who opened 
doors for her. 

Plisetskaya is someone who takes 
you to task in conversation, just as 
she does her reader. Then her voice 
trails off disconsolately; “To under- 
stand, you need to have lived in the 
Soviet Union, to have learnt to live 
in a society where there was no 
longer any such question as 'why?' " 

Her grey eyes stare into space: 
there is more than a language bar- 
rier, there are “Stalin's 60 million 
dead — actually many more than 
that, if you ask me. Every family 
went through the same sort of tiling 
we did." 

When Nikita Khrushchev came 
to power, Plisetskaya was told her 
father had been shot. “We discov- 
ered that 10 years in foe camp with- 
out correspondence' was a code 
phrase which meant the prisoner 
was dead and his family were about 
to be arrested. My father was reha- 
bilitated in 1989." 

Plisetskaya's book — which she 
hoped to lend a personal touch by 
writing it herself, after sacking two 
or three ghost writers — is not just 
one more personal account of those 
dark years. In it she tries to analyse 
what made her resist, when so 
many of her compatriots and her 
colleagues at the Bolshoi threw in 
the towel and let themselves be 
muzzled and destroyed. 

So why did she stick it out in foe 
Soviet Union? It is a question she is 
constantly asked, and it exasperates 
her. Yet her book gives foe Impres- 
sion it was written precisely so she 
could work out why. When she at 
last got a visa for a United States 
tour in 1959, she feU the need to re- 
turn to her native country despite 
its detested regime and her re- 
peated battles with the authorities. 

During foe Soviet era Pliset- 
skaya was a star ballerina who was 
expected to dance for headB of 
state from all over the world. She 
was showered with invitations to 
embassy parties, and belonged to 
Moscow's intellectual and artistic 
dike. 

S HE MET French intellectuals 
too — - foe film star Girard 
Phlllpe and the writer Louis 
Aragon — at the home of Uli Brik, 
the sister of Aragon's partner Else 
Triolet and foe woman who inspired 
the poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

"In the Interests of the 'thaw' in 
East-West relations, as westerners 
loved to put it, the people running 
the Bolshoi let me dance because all 
the good ballerinas had left. Or 
almost all of them. They weren’t 
keen on giving me parts, but they 
had to show we were still the best 
ballet company in the world.” 
Abroad, Plisetskaya was the dancer 
people flocked to see. 

In that risky running battle with 
the Soviet regime, during which she 
manoeuvred, raged, bluffed and 
sometimes won, she managed to 
create a personality for herself. If 
she had found herself in the 
predicament of someone like Rudolf 
Nureyev, who knew at foe age of 20 
that he would never again be al- 
lowed to dance outside the Soviet 
Union, she would have defected. 

Another reason why Plisetskaya 
has kept on coming back to 
Moscow Is the composer Rodion 
Shchedrin, who has been her part- 
ner since 1958. 



Vitriolic rebel ... La Plisetskaya in the sixties. Her outspoken 
memoirs recount a life of trial and error with the Bolshoi Ballet 


"Each tour, however enjoyable, 
was a burden to him," Plisetskaya 
writes in her book. "He was har- 
nessed to Russia and its history, 
customs and culture by invisible 
wires — but they were wires of 
steel. It waB no easy task to tear Rus- 
sia away from him. The slightest 
snub suffered by his country af- 
fected him very deeply. Had it not 
been for him, I would have surren- 
dered long ago and been trampled 
In foe mud." 

Shchedrin and Plisetskaya finally 
left Russia when Mikhail Gorbachev 
was still In power; they were afraid 
there might be a military coup 
against perestroika that would end 
in imprisonment for the rest of their 
lives. They now live in Munich. 
Shchedrin obtained a five-year visa, 
but they have no idea what will hap- 
pen when it expires. 

In 1959 Plisetskaya took America 
by storm and people began to talk of j 
her in the same breath aB Maria 
Callas. Robert Kennedy, too, fell 1 
under her spell: “What was it? I still 
wonder today," Plisetskaya writes. 
“Was it flirting? No, A game? No. 
But there was definitely attraction, 
and interest, and curiosity, and nov- 
elty, and unfamiliarity — and foe 
sense of wonderment It gave ua” 

The KGB were enthusiastic about 
this budding friendship with a possi- 
ble future president of the United 
States. They saw Plisetskaya as a 
perfect bait But foe did not fall into 
thetrap. 

In 1961, she conquered audi- 
ences at foe Paris Opdra with her 
favourite ballet, Swan Lake, She 
stayed at Aragon's flat in foe Rue de 
Varenne. At the time, Aragon was 
absorbed with writing a history of 
the Soviet Union, 

"One day, when I came back from 
the theatre, I rang the bell and 
banged on the door as hard as I 


could," PliBetskaya writes. “No one 
came. Then the door opened to re- 
veal the white-haired Aragon stand- 
ing there in his birthday suit. He 
mumbled something in French, but 
did not do me foe honour of looking 
at me even once. Still mumbling, he 
hurried back to his study flashing his 
pale, slender and harmonious but- 
tocks at me foe had beautiful legs, 
the legs of a dancer). I did in the end 
work out one word he had been 
mumbling: Bukharin, Bukharin.” 

In 1963 Plisetskaya at last ap- 
peared in London, The double ac- 
counting practised by Goskonzert 
(foe state agency that organised 
tours), foe fiddles of alt kinds and foe 
expensive gadgets that KGB security 
men brought back to top party offi- 
cials have been well documented 
elsewhere. But Plisetskaya, whose 
eagle eye never missed a thing, adds 
plenty of juicy new detail. 

When foe got back to the Soviet 
Union, she decided to modernise 
the Bolshoi repertoire in an attempt 
to counter the company's conser- 
vatism and Grigorivlch’s politically 
correct ballets. 

Alberto Alonso, a Cuban, was the 
first person to be Invited. He choreo- 
graphed a Carmen Suite for Pliset- 
skaya — but It was censored on the 
grounds of obscenity. That meant 
more battles for the ballerina. She 
ended up winning the day, but not< 
for long. 

She was prevented from going on 
a Canadian tour with foe Bolshoi, 
.foe ballet company foe says she 
‘loved to distraction". For the first 
time she was physically affected by 
the blow; foe had a nervous break- 
down and suffered a long period of 
speechlessness. 

The French choreographer 
Rpland Petit was preparing La Rose 
Malade for Plisetskaya, with cos- 
tumes by Yves Saint Laurent. Once 
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again she was refused a visa. . 
Aragon then wrote to Leonid Brezh- 
nev and the matter was sorted out 
Petit was authorised to travel to 
Moscow nnd tench her the part. The 
premiere took place at the Palais 
ties Sports in Paris in 1973. 

Then came Plisetskaya's first en- 
counter with Bfejart. She wanted lo 
dance Ravel's Bolero that she had 
seen performed at the Dubrovnik 
festival. She got her way. B£jart also 
choreographed two new ballets for 
her, Isadora nnd Lerin. 

Plisetskaya wus then 50. She an- 
nounced her intention to keep on 
dancing until she wus 100, so she 
could make up for her years of re- 
striction. From font point on, she 
wrote her own ballets, to musk hy 
Shchedrin and with costumes by 
Pierre Cardin. T am not a choreogra- 
pher, 1 am a per former. But if l allow 
myself to be guided by my imagina- 
tion and the chronology of a story, I 
find the steps that can bring it to life." 

She choreographed Anna Karen- 
ina. Lady With A Little Dog and The 
Seagull. "Chekhov was such a po- 
etic genius. He succeeded in captur- 
ing his period marvellously. In my 
opinion, the kind of people he de- 
scribed were an absolute disaster. 
They . . .'' Here, Plisetskaya's trans- 
lator hesitated a moment. 'They . . . 
shat on the revolution. Willi their 
airy-fairy manner s. problems of 
communication and suicidal medi- 
ocrity, Ihey allowed the really tough 
guys lo have their own way. So 1 hui- 
talifl their grand vacuous airs in my 
choreography.'' 

S HE APOPPED a pose, plac- 
ing n hand on her forehead 
and pulling on an exaggerat- 
edly anguished expression. But she 
did not laugh. She is pained by the 
predicament of her country, “which 
is sinking deeper nnd deeper into 
anarchy". 

Plisetskaya had vitriolic com- 
ments to moke about all foe leading 
figures of the Soviet Union. 
Khrushchev was a "Mini-faced tsar 
who stank of vodka" and who 
peeved at her body like a horse 
trader nnd said, pouting with disap 
pointment, "On stage you're tail and 
imposing. In real life you’re as 
skinny aB a chicken." 

She was equally Bcathlng 
Brezhnev and his stupidity, foe KGB 
boss Aleksandr Shelepin, NikoW 
Bulganin and Anastas Mikoyan. She 
denounced the fact that a class vras 
created at the Bolshoi specially for 
Gorbachev’s granddaughter. 

She had mordant remarks, too, to 
make about other compatriots, such 
as Serge Li far, Marc Chagall ana 
Nadia Ldger, who so loved making 
up stories. , . 

“On November 28, I shall cele- 
brate my 70fo birthday by dancing | 
Kurozuka on the stage of the Bwau"- 
I still don’t like what’s going on to n $ 
country, but foe Bolfool Is my h° me - 
Under the Soviet regime, it wb con- 
stantly packed. That was where au 
the action was for Muscovites, They, 
were a unique public who, by 
plaudlng the rebel I was, manag® ® 
work off their frustrationa • 
"The authorities were quite ngm 
when they accused me of provM* 
tion. Like a footballer — I 
football, by the way — Tve dffajs 
preferred to play at toy bon* 
ground." 

(October 13). 
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Singapore puts the Bank to shame 


In Brief 


1 ft 




Nick Cummlng-Bruce 

in Singapore and 
Alex Brummer in 

London on City reaction 
to the Barings report 

C OMMENTS by the Bank of 
England governor, Eddie 
George, from Kuala Lumpur 
last week, to the effect that Singa- 
pore's report on Barings' collapse 
“is very much consistent with the 
Bank of England's own report”, 
drew snorts of incredulity from Sin- 
gapore's financial community. 

If he or others believe that, one 
analyst remarked acidly, the report 
has failed in its mission. 

But like others in Singapore, this 
analyst assumed that Mr George 
was concerned mainly with keeping 
up appearances. Naturally, the gov- 
ernor would be reluctant to echo 
the Singapore view -- that foe Price 
Waterhouse inspectors appointed 
by the Singapore government, de- 
spite obstruction from the Bank and 
Barings' administrators, had pro- 
duced a more professional, pene- 
trating critique of the events that 
brought down the Barings Group. 

The Bank's investigators appear 
never to have approached their task 
with the same enthusiasm as their 
counterparts ill Singapore. “There 
was a sense at that time that the 
Bank of England was just wheeling 
people in and saying ‘tell us what 
you know about Barings',” a source 
close to the London investigation 
said. “There was a lack of faith in 
the process, a feeling that this 
wasn't going anywhere.” Indeed, 
the speed, spirit and determination 
with which the Singapore regulators 
moved to tidy up their markets in 
the wake of the Barings calamity 
has been remarkable. 

While foe UK's Serious Fraud Of- 
fice hesitated over whether there 
should be a Barings investigation at 
*1). the Singapore financial police 
moved skilfully to prepare a con- 
vincing case to extradite Mr Leeaon 
from Frankfurt The Singapore se- 
curities authorities last week fined 
Barings Futures about $6.95 million 
for failing to follow the correct pro- 
cedures. And the Price Waterhouse 
inspectors' report, under the Singa- 
pore Companies Act provided a, 
more convincing account of the 
events which led to Nick Leeson's 
losses as a financial trader. 

Any outsider comparing the 
structure and tone of the UKb 
®° ard of Banking Supervision re- 
port and that from Singapore could 
not but be impressed by the con- 
fra8ts between foe two accounts, 
rather than the similarities. 

In fact Britain's main markets 



regulator, the Securities Futures 
Authority, which has sweeping pow- 
ers to fine transgressors in the mar- 
ketplace and to remove licences to 
work in the City of London, has 
reached broadly this conclusion. 

The SFA found very little in foe 
Bank of England report to encour- 
age it to take regulatory action 
againBt such key players as Barings’ 
chief executive, Peter Norris, and 
its senior manager in Singapore, 
James Bax. “We didn't do anything 
until we saw the Bank of England 
report,” one senior regulatory 
source has noted. “When we saw it 
we couldn't do anything either. It 
didn't say anything which pointed to 
Individuals oilier than Leeson.” 

The Singapore/Price Waterhouse 
report is a different kettle of fish. 
The securities market regulators 
from the Securities Futures Author- 
ity have descended upon it like a 
pack of wolves. The allegations, ac- 
cusations and sharply-drawn infer- 
ences in die report suggest that a 
group of Barings executives — • 
among them Peter Norris and James 
Bax — failed to meet the teat, set up 



by the SFA of being “fit and proper’’ 
to work in foe securities industry. 

As a result of the Singapore re- 
port the SFA has been able to move 
its investigation into a far more ag- 
gressive phase. It has established a 
team of four enforcement officers to 
go through the evidence, and al- 
ready has substantial interviews 
with Mr Norris and other London- 
based former Barings executives. 

__ The one possible brake on the 
SFA's work is that any disciplinary 
steps it takes have to be strongly I 
enough based to stand up to the I 
prospect of a judicial review. Never- 
theless, the UK securities regula- 
tors now believe there is enough 
red meat in the Singapore/Price 
Waterhouse report for them to 
make their civil disciplinary deci- 
sions before the end of this year. 
The file may also end up back in the 
hands of die Serious Fraud Off ice. 

The Singapore inspectors, on 
whose work UK inquiries now 
partly depend, were confronted 
from the start by British establish- 
ment fear “bordering on paranoia” 
about where their inquiry was lead- 
ing them. The British nightmare 
seems to have been that they had 1 
set out to clear Simex and “do a 
number" on the Bank. , 

Singapore’s report, while explic- I 
itly declining to draw a firm conclu- 
sion on Barings' . management . 
motives, also gives hinta of more I 
than mere concealment. These will 
now be of central Interest to foe 
white-collar crime busters in the, 
Singapore Finance Ministry’s Com- 
mercial Affairs Division (CAD), 
which is studying possible prosecu- 
tions of top Barings managers. 

■ The CAD appears to be wasting no 
time on the case, Director Lawrence 
Ang cut short a press conference the 
morning after the release of the gov- 
ernment report to go into, talks with 
former Barings Securities’ Singa- 
pore-based. regional director James 
Bax and Simon Jones, the finance di- 

ti 


rector of BPS. The CAD has pre- 
ferred no charges, but lawyers say 
the report's findings — that Mr Bax 
gave false evidence under oath and 
failed to meet statutory obligations of 
due diligence under Singapore’s 
Companies Act — provide possible 
grounds for prosecution. "If the di- 
rectors wilfully shut their eyes, that 
act is culpable in Itself." a senior Sin- 
gapore lawyer noted. 'They could 
bring him to court now." 

Legal action against Mr Norris and 
other UK-based former Barings man- 
agers will be more difficult. Although 
Mr Norris was a director of BFS and 
therefore as liable for breaches of 
fiduciary duty as Mr Bax. lawyers say 
Companies Act offences are not on 
foe schedule of extraditable offences 
between Britain and Singapore. The 
CAD will accordingly need more elu- 
sive evidence linking UK-based staff 
to Penal Code offences. This is where 
Mr Leeson's role as a potential state 
witness becomes an object of particu- 
lar interest 

“Nick is vital to the CAD,” one 
lawyer suggests. "They are waiting 
for a link, and Leeson is the link. If 
he gives evidence against them then 
those guys in London are in trou- 
ble.” But Singapore must wrap up 
the prosecution of Mr Leeson be- 
fore they can enlist his services aa 
state witness. 

The CAD is understood to have 
had general discussions on Mr Lee- 
son's case, including possible plea 
bargaining, with his Singapore 
lawyer John Koh, himself a former 
CAD deputy director. But no de- 
tailed discussion is likely until Mr 
Leeson 1 decides . whether to push 
ahead wth his appeal against extra- 
dition from Germany, due for sub- 
mission early next month. 

• The Institute of Chartered Ao- 
■ countants last week asked its inves- 
tigators to decide if there are 
grounds for disciplinary action 
against any members or member 
firms concerning foe Barings affair. 


Chang i awaits arrival of Nick Leeson 


Nick Cummlng-Bruce 


F AND when he returns to 
Singapore, Nick Leeson will 
®ke a very different route to the 
°ne he knows so well. 

Peeling off the Mghway into 
Jj le cltyi lined with trees and 
fojwers he will within minutes 
gnd himself behind the forbid- 
Pfog grey concrete walls of a 

m Sn! Bum prison. 

1 hen he arrives at Changl.Mr 1 
might just have time to . n 
“b a glance at the white, i 

|tod-towera on the cornerj.wlth. • 
toting Gurkha sentries and 


searchlights silhouetted against 
• the' sky. before his transport 
swings under the turrdted main 
gate of a legend of the colonial 
era and Japanese occupation, . ; 

Mr, Leeson will not be .crush- . 
big centipedes fqr bjs dipnerln .. 

some PapiHon-atylefrbpicfll hell- 
hole, but local lawyers agree that 
foe conditions for Chant's 
'1,700 prisoners may still come 
as something Of a shockta a , 
westerner. ; . . _ 

•:j < Behind Cbangi’s daunting 
7-metregrey concrete walla, lit- . 
■ : tie remains of the blocks built ;' 
under British rule and turned 


into a "King Rati* concentration 
camp for allied prisoners by the . : 
Japanese! 

But the cells for a maximum 
Security prisoner like Mr Leeson 
allow none of even foe most 
basic home cpmforts he would 
have expected in a British jail. . .. 

Lawyers say he will share a . 
celTof perhaps 7 sq metres with, ' 
foiir to six ouier prisoners, and : : 
will sleep on a mat on foe Boor. .. 
bfor 40 prisoners hayeaccessto,. 
any television or pifoo Jp foelf 
cells, jlutfo books and perhaps , 
a hewspaber. If dfore'ls any.con- 
»o la tion it W foht Singapore V . 


jails are largely free of harass- 
ment among prisoners. 

On remand, Mr Leeson would 
get out of his cell for two hours' 


a visitor every weekday, ' 
But on conviction, the visits drop; 
to one a fortnight and the only di- 
version la foe right hours or so a 
day prisonefo are put to work. • 

: Mr.Lees-ori may find himself > : 
Buffering the drudgery of long 
hours in ajtyiliferyor laundry, or ,- 
mastering foe arts of printing ; 
andforpifote^making. . 

’ It would, also be remarkable If ' 
(be did ,qot beqome a devolit • 
churchgoerJAmongtfaefew 

(foferalons, It seems, la 
an hour’s service for Christiana. 


M ERGER fever continues to 
grip America’s banks aa 
BankAmerica and NationsBank, 
two of the largest in the country, 
are rumoured to be negotiating, 
Together they would create foe 
largest bank In the US, with 
combined asseta of $423 billion 
and branches stretching from 
coast to coast. 


T OSHIHIDE Iguchi, foe man 
at the centre of foe Daiwa 
Bank scandal, has pleaded guilty 
in to conspiracy charges relating 
to a $ 1.1 billion loss from unau- 
thorised trading. 


I NTEL, the world’s largest chip 
manufacturer, Is to spend 
more than $3 billion on building 
new semi-conductor plants in 
Ireland and Israel. 


R USSIA’S exploration com- 
pany, Lukoil, has been given 
additional rights in the develop- 
ment of the Azerbaijan oilfields 
in a diplomatic move to encour- 
age Moscow to agree to politi- 
cally sensitive $8 billion 
offshore production plans by a 
consortium of the world’s 
biggest oil companies led by 
British Petroleum. 


T HE POUND plunged to its 
lowest level against the mark 
for five months after political 
jitters across Europe accelerated 
the headlong flight into the 
German currency. 


B ritish Airways is to 

demand millions in compen- 
sation from Boeing for late deliv- 
ery on a $3.5 billion order for 
new 777 airliners. 


T HE chairman of British 
Airways, Sir Colin Marshall, 
1 b set to become the next presi- 
dent of the CBI. He is expected 
to succeed the current president 
in May 1096. 


L LOYD’S of London is putting 
pressure on foe five main 
clearing banks to contribute to its 
proposed £3 billion compensa- ■ 
tion package for loss-making 
Names by dealing letilentiy with 
Names who are having difficul- 
ties with their bank guarantees. 
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24 ACADEMIC POSTS & COURSES 

Games universities play 

A needle match is shaping up among higher 
education institutions up and down Britain. 

Donald MacLeod reports on head- hunting in the 
academic transfer league — the only game in town 


T HERE are lOO vice-chancel- 
lors out there playing fantasy 
football, as a senior academic 
remarked amid the growing stam- 
pede to sign up academic stars for 
next year's big match. 

Vice-chancellors gathered in 
Belfast last month for their annual 
"retreat", the frenzied competition 
that has led to a multi-million 
pound transfer market in profes- 
sors showed no signs of calming 
down. Every university is jostling 
for position in the run-up to the 
crucial 1996 Research Assessment 
Exercise. 

University managers talk of a 
"vicious" transfer market. “There’s 
n football market in new staff and 
folk know their value to the 
nearest pound,” said a Glasgow 
professor. 

The scores handed down by the 
binding councils’ panels of experts 
in 1996 will determine not only each 
department's ranking in the acade- 
mic pecking order for its subject but 
also fix their binding for four years 
to come. A lot of jobs nnd careers 
depend on getting a result. A de- 
partment rated 5 gets four times as 
much research funding as one rated 
2. while a 1 brings nothing. 

But now a late change in the 
rules is causing consternation in 
some quarters and a dawning reali- 
sation that departments which 


have spent aggressively to boost 
ratings may come unstuck, to the 
barely disguised delight of their 
rivals. 

The four-yearly Research Assess- 
ment Exercise, while virtually un- 
heard of outside the universities, is 
discussed in labs and common- 
rooms by the dons bom Aberdeen 
southwards as obsessively as any 
World Cup. Tactics ore worked out; 
dummy runs are made; consider- 
able anguish and bitterness is ex- 
pended over team selection. 

A glimpse of the frenetic transfer 
market can be seen in a Guardian 
survey of professors' jobs adver- 
tised in the quality press, in the sue 
months between April and August 
this year the number of advertise- 
ments was 68 per cent higher than 
the same period last year. Over the 
year to August the increase was 45 
per cent, suggesting the pace has 
been hotting up as the deadline 
approaches. 

All staff in post by March 31 
count towards the research rating 
and — (his is what fuels the market 
— so do their publications over the 
past four years (six years In the case 
of humanities). Hence what is 
known in the trade as “buying CVs". 

So University College London 
has signed Martin Gilbert, biogra- 
pher of Churchill (and apparently 
John Major) and historian of the 


Holocaust, as a professor in the De- 
partment of Hebrew and Jewish 
Studies, which badly wants to im- 
prove on its existing grade 3. His ap- 
pointment is for a year. 

On a grander scale Glasgow Uni- 
versity, smarting from several 
mediocre ratings in 1992, began the 
year by advertising for 60 new staff. 
Thirteen departments have been 
merged in a new Institute of Bio- 
medical and Life Sciences, although 
as its director Professor Charles 
Fevvson points out, it will not really 
make an impact until the 2000 
exercise. 

Warwick, where research income 
had slipped, launched a £10 million 
fellowship scheme to appoint 36 


Frenzied competition 
has led to a multi- 
million pound transfer 
market In professors 


young scholars — a strategy imi- 
tated by competitors Manchester 
and Leeds, as well as new universi- 
ties such as De Montfort and 
Coventry which are seeking promo- 
tion to higher research leagues. 

In a confidential memo to staff at 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New 
College. London, the principal, Nor- 
man Gower, stressed the need to 
recruit quickly to maximise depart- 
ments' researcli position. “The 
main criteria we have used is where 
an appointment will produce a defi- 
nite return. Most of the appoint- 


ments we are looking at will be 
short term, two- or three-year 
posts, which give flexibility to both 
the college and departments.'' 

A mini-boom in professors of 
education is under way; Cardiff 
has appointed sue new professors 
to its modest-sized department, 
Bristol is content with a mere 
three. Warwick has taken Leeds's 
Robin Alexander — one of the 
famous “Three Wise Men" whose 
report on primary classrooms pro- 
voked a storm — while one of 
Edinburgh’s bright young stars, 
Lindsay Paterson, has been 
poached by Moray House Institute 
of Education, which wants to 
demonstrate it is now more thnn 
just a teacher-training college. No 
academic worth his or her salt 
wants to be on the sidelines but a 
good many of them question 
whether the game has got out of 
hnnd and is distorting the research 
it is supposed to improve. 

In the rush to get a good grade in 
1996, are universities neglecting 
long-term research in favour of 
pumping out publications before 
the March 31 deadline? More 
important, are vice-chancellors 
chasing the established names, 
cheque-books in hand, rather than 
nurturing talented young re- 
searchers who have yet to publish 
their work? 

Without resorting to the Jean- 
Marc Bosnian type of legal action to 
halt the transfer “musical dmirs", 
the funding councils in England, 
Wales and Scotland Imve acted to 
damp it down by changing the rules 
in a small but significant way. the 
69 subject panels have been in- 
structed to weigh up each depart- 
ment's future as well as its past 
glories; however distinguished the 


new stars and their CVs, a depart- 
ment must demonstrate It has 
young talent and coherent plana for 
the next four years. 

Brian Fender, the new chief ex- 
ecutive of the Higher Education 
Funding Council for England, said: 
‘The panels have a responsibility to 
look at whether they expect that 
record to be sustained." Professor 
Fender, who used to run a Euro- 
pean research institute, believes 
the exercise is having a good ef- 
fect. making universities think 
strategically and form stronger re 
search groups. 

Professor Fender rejects the 
idea that British research is in 
decline, arguing that investment 
from industry, charities and 
sources like the European Union is 
growing. "The productivity and ef- 
fectiveness of research has in- 
creased. The research nssessmenl 
exercise has helped that. It has fo- 
cused people's minds on the out- 
comes of research." 

At Glasgow. Professor Fewson 
admitted their disappointing num- 
ber of 3s in life sciences had done 
exactly that. The new institute 
would be aiming for international 
excellence. "It's n bit like Scottish 
football," he said wryly. "When you 
get out into the cold wide world : 
you realise you're not ns good as ■ 
you’ve been telling everyone." 

At the end of October academics 
will find out exactly how the panel* 
are going to assess them. That will 
spark off n new flurry of tactical nra- i 
noeuvring and fine tuning before! 
t lie anxious wait for the results. 

One thing in academic life, 
however, is as certain as death and 
taxes; the funding councils have 
already coin missioned research on 
the Research Assessment Exercise 
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CHAIR IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Salary will ba within the profeaaorlal range 

Applications are Invited for a Chair In the School of Manufacturing, 
Materials and Mechanical Engineering. The School Is one of the six 
constituent Schools of the Faculty of Technology. You should have a 
proven research record nnd will be expected to make significant con- 
tributions to both research and leaching in your subject area. 
Plymouth Is an ambitious, young University, set amidst some of the 
loveliest coastline and countryside la the UK. It prides itself on Us 
high standards of teaching and research. The Faculty is also com- 
mitted to supporting South West Industries. The region is large and 
has a range of small to medlum-slaed companies which naturally 
look to it for technological support 

Informal enquiries are welcome and can be made to Professor R J 
Cope on 01752 233300. 

Closing date! Wednesday IB November 1965. 

For father details and an application form call 01752 232168 or write 
(quoting post Reference 1688/TECH and title) to: 

The Personnel Department, University of Plymouth, Drake 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA. 

Promoting equal opportunities. 


University of Dublin 

Trinity College 

New PhD in Political Science 

This Innovative PhD in Political Science will produce widely- 
read and well-rounded political scientists. 

The four-year degree involves a full programme of taught 
courses in the first two years, followed by thesis research. 
Applications are Invited before 1 May 1996 from people with a 
good degree in political science or related disciplines. . 

Details from: Michael Laver, Department of Political Science 
Trinity College, Dublin 2, Ireland. 

Phone: +353-1-608-2030; fax 4353-1-677-0846 
email: mlaver@tcd.le 


St CHRISTOPHER 


A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 

At St Christopher School we have boarders from 8 to 18 
from a wide range of cultural and national backgrounds. 
Our long experience helps us make a caring and supportive 
homellfe for such boys and girls. Overseas parents are 
represented on our well established Parents' Committee, 

The School has been fully co-educational, boarding and 
vegetarian since 1915. Our campus has the Informal 
atmosphere of a friendly village. Younger boarders live In 
family style houses with Houseparents and with breakfast, 
lea and supper taken in (he boarding house. 6th Formers 
have student rooms. 

We aim at good work and high ideals with lots of fun in the 
process. A (ulf and challenging curriculum leads lo 16 
GCSE and 1 9 A Level courses wilh equal emphasis on arts 
and science. There are exceptional facilities for art, music, 
drama, computing and adventure training. We encourage 
self-confidence by valuing each child as an Individual. 
Entry considered at most levels from age 8 * 16 


For more details, contact Susan Msltor, Admissions Secretary 
Tel: 01462 679301 Fax: 01462 481678 

81 Christopher School 

Latehworth, Herts 8QQ 3JZ 

1 mils Irom A1(M). 36 minutes tram Kings Cross 

The School Is an Educational Charity 



ASTON UNIVERSITY 
Distance Learning Programme 
MSc in TE/TESP 

Standard 2 year course, 3 year schedule available (Diploma, 1 or 2 
years). January Start. Csntres ln:UK(ABton), Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
France, Italy, Japan. Periodlo staff visits to Centres for tutorials and 
seminars. Strong support system. 

ADVANCED CERTIFiCATE iN 
PRINCIPLES OF TEFL 

6 months' ooursework with exercises and assignments, January 
start. Available worldwide. 1 week Practical Classroom 
Component In Crete, or at Aston, lri August. 

Language Studies Unit, Aston University, Birmingham B4 7ET, UK. 
(tel: 0121 369 3611 ext 4242. Iqx: 0121 366 2726). 


RSC] 

ROYAL 

SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY 

This MA combines study In Utornture nnd Psyoholooy wtW practi- 
cal workshops with some ol Iho tlnesl directors In ths world. 

By working with leading prnctlllonors, students examine Uielr own 
creative voice, practlco It and reflect on UxHr dlscovortes In sn 
demlo environment. 

The majority of the praotloal work la taught by Dlreo*®" 
from the Royal Shakespeare Company. 

Tho Unlvorslly of Esso* Is situated In Colchester whioh Is one hour 
by train from London. The MA runs from January to December end 
the first intake Is In January 1M8. 

For further Information pleaBe send your nnmo and address to: 
Jonathon Lichtenstein, Director of the Centre tor Theatre Studies, 
Lakeside Theatre, University of Essex, Colchester C04 3 SO. 

Tel 0120B 67 2086. E-mall lloht 9Essex.oc.uk. 

Bursaries available from the European Social Fund. 

UNIVERSITY OP 


essex 



MA in the 
Contemporary 
Practice of 
Shakespearean 
Theatre 


The University of Sheffield 

Division of Eduoatlon 

FULL-TIME MED PROGRAMME 
(Commencing September 1996) 

Follow either the broad MEd In Educational Studies pro- 
gramme or specialise: 


MEd In Literacy • 

MEd In Management 

Education 

MEd In Information . 

Technology , 


MEd In Special and 
Inclusive Eduoatlon 
MEd In Post-Compulsory 
In Education 
MEd In Psychology of 
Education 
MEd In Science Education 

For further details please write to Usa Pass, The University 
of Sheffield, Division of Education, 388 Glossop Road, 
Sheffield SI 0 2JA, or telephone +44 114 282 461 1 , _ . 
(answerphone), quoting reference MEdB, specifying th*. 
particular MEd you are Interested in. 


i 
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Courses include: Etliuoiion & Development; The Development of 
Distance Education; Electronic Media & Distance Education; 
Nonf'ormal & Adult Basic Education at n Distance; Management of 
Distance Education: The Organisation of Distance Education. 


.postgraduate pirtxiij, js^Btbwfxe'' 
Interested in u postgraduate qualification 
BUT can’t spare the time away from work or home V 
C1EE offers you: 

• specially designed, fully comprehensive study materials 

• high quality mturial support by fox/photte/email 

• world-class education without Intemipilon to your career 

• registration anywhere in the world for up to 5 years 


" MUNIVERSITY — 
"OF LONDON 

QUALIFICATIONS AT A DISTANCE 

f°: T!u U ° ?“ rl J be Unlvenll >’ London has been nuking Its degrees 
accessible through iu External Programme 10 students who are unable to re-alsier 
for a conventional course of study. Currently, over 22,0(11) students In 1.10 
countries are registered on the Programme to study for a range or undergraduate 
and pMtgroduaie degrees and diplomas There is no quota system for admission 
and it yuu meet the University's entrance requirement ; >ou mov register 01 ■ 
student. Examinations ore held in more than j Kk> cuutrwv 

ttetRORADUATE STUD* AVAILABLE: m 

Law, Economics, Manaufmknt, vr mm Law, Kniji rsir, Fhfncii 

GraiuN, Italian, Joint Lurawnat. .Spanish & I.atin Ammikmn Stldies. 
PH".i«oniv, (jKotjBAHtv, Music, Diiwirv, Jewish Hun or v, Indication-. 

Postgraduate Study Available m; 

•Vr.Rtne.nmu. ItanniWT, Bivumwun, Ftmu Imm stra Manaumiwi, 

Gkk.rahu, l-Attvowir n/Finanit. Uisr i\< t. j-jarumv, t )m ; \m/,u k>vm 
I lHlAATOl.lR.COAIMUNrrV IJUVTAI. PraHICF. tftSTAI. ItAIUUI/NiV.LlIV, 
kSCLtSJ! COMMWIAI. I, AAV, Ou ITA110N.AI. PSYlllfH rniV. 

i"r blf.it million nil tiny Ilf the I'rogi.i.mila nj/rn.l by ill, UiUvn tllv,./ 

I oiiil"ii F.ueninl iimiik.-i. wSASWir.) AWi Jilfc HuchmI 

I’n-sr.immr, Vnmuiiy of L.Hnl,m. Afirfrf Vrifrt, hviih-it WffL ?IW UK 
Tel: + A4 171 SOM. F,n: +JV 171 Sir. 


MSc & Postgraduate Diploma 
PROGRAMMES RELATED TO: 

.BJNVntoiw«®WT: . ' ■ ; ! M • ! -" * • ; ■ ! )■ 

■ ■ * ■ !'• ' . ■ J ! 

•• f \ • ; : : : ’Fobjr : lN0ii8*r^T. . ! .: ; 

Our awurd winning proles siana! development programmes will 
allow you to remain in your job and study pun-time without being 
lied in any location. 

Study programmer. nlTered include Agricultural Development, 
Agitational Economics, Environmental M linage mem, a 
joint degree in Agriculluml Development nnd 
Enviionmentiil Mmnigcnicni and anew programme in 
UonU Industry M.iiugcmcm &. Marketing. 

A ti programme* arc available to suitably 
C3 $j^ = ' quiililiurt cnndiiintCA uny where in the world. 

U Individual courses hoin theic programme* 

cun be taken by Affiliated students. 


University of Essex 

LL.M In EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 

This one-year includes a 'core' course on 
The Community Legal Order: Treaties Institutions 
and Principles, and a choice of three (full or 
equivalent) courses from the following: 

• Free Movement of Goods 

• European Competition Law 

• Intellectual Property Law In the Community 

• Labour Law In the Community 

• Environmental Law in the Community 

• Private International Law In the Community 

• International Trade Finance Law 

• European Convention on Human Rights 

• Human Rights in Europe 

• Internal Criminal Law 

The University ensures that accommodation 
is available for overseas students. 

Applications and enquiries should be 
addressed to: 

The Course Director, LL.M., in European 
Community Law, Dept, of Law, University 
of Essex, Wlvenhoe Park, Colchester. 

C04 3SQ, England. 

Tel: (01206) 872585. Fax: (01206) 873428 


ffilLjaiceqei 

inlverSfi 

Management 

Centre 


£3 The Leicester MBA 


Oyr course provides a simulating and Intellectually challenging 
management development programme, fl will develop your ability to 
inlnk analytically and strategically. 

Wfo your choice of full time (1 yr) or distance learning (Znyrs) you tan 
wrenr from a programme that recogntees the need for fierfOla learning 
end enablej you to develop your career, i 

ESEZSBZ— m ui ■•■■■■ 

fUehtflnaeop lyr lyn " ‘ ' " 

M.So In llarfcilbig lyr lyn ,() i- 

Diploma In Managim hi x iBmtfa , ;, . 

Cemilceli In MsngamMt |f 1*««nhf qQ Q 

tor m hianmitoa pic* caoUet a pur/sg 'rffatt/ne o/Vn 

Phone +44(0)1203 422422 ■ u 

to +44(0)1203 422423 T.ra Qumn** 

Resource Development Intomiitonaf, Anniversary prim* 

... »« 


CHART A COURSE FOR SUCCESS AT 

boston mwmsrrY ^ 

INTERNATIONAL 6RADU ATE CENTERS 


Master of Science Degrees in 

International Management and 
Multinational Commerce 

• Full and Part-time Courses 

• January, May, and 
September intakes 

• Convenient Evening and 
Weekend Classes 

01 71 -937 8970 



30 Kensington Church Street London W8 4HA England 


Centre for 

Development Studies 
Swansea 


The Centre offers the following courses for 
development workers, administrators, planners, and 
academics. 

MSo Degrees - 12 months 
MSc In Development Policy and Planning 
MSc In Social Development Planning and 
Management 

MSc In Health Planning and Development 
Postgraduate Diplomas - 9 months 
Diploma In Development Policy and Planning 
Diploma In Social Development Planning and . 

Management . ; ... 

Diploma In Health Planning and Development 
The Centre also offers a 10-week specialised 
courses and individual study programmes. 
For further details please write to: 

The Admissions Secretary 
Centre for Development Studies 
University of Wales Swansea 
Singleton Park, Swansea SA2 8PP 

Wajes, United Kingdom. 

Tel: 01792 295332 
Fax: 01792 295682 


ST HUGH’S COLLEGE 

OXFORD 

invitee applications for Ihe 

Rawnsley Studentship 
in Czech, Slovak or Polish 
Language and Literature 

tenable tor one year from l at October IflDfi, and renewable for a 
xecond. Hie current, value of tin: Snulrnl!,hi]i it X5.u50 and will be 
revised upward* fur 1996/ 7. All University and College fee* ere 
paid. 1 lie Studentship is open to men and women graduates, 
qualified to work for a research degree ur a course of higher study. 
Further particular a from the Tutor for Graduates, SI Hugh's 
College, Oxford 0X2 6LE, U.K., who should receive 
applications by Friduy 1 at March 1996. 

Hie College exists to promote excellence in education and 
research, and is an equal opportunities employer. 




★ PhD PROGRAMME 

★ MASTERS DEGREES: 

MSc In Human Resource Development 
MSc In Human Resource Management 
MSc fn Manatfaiient and Implementation of Dewtopment Project* 
' n Dcvrioptneixt Administration and Management 
MA(Eccm)ln Ecommica and Management of Rural Dew*jpment 
MA (Econ) In Environment and Development 

★ POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS: 

Diploma In Human Resource Studies 
Diploma m Development Administration 

★ 4-13 WEEK PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM MES 

For further details and application forma, please contact: 

Maggie Curran (GW), I.D.P.M., University of Manchester, 

Prednct Centre, MANCHESTER M 13 9GH, UK 

Telt44 161 275 2804 Fax: +44 161 273 8829 E-ma|L ED PM©man, ac.uk 



University of Wales, Cardiff ! 

School of Psychology 

MSc Cognitive Science 

12 month full- time course 
Beginning September 1 996 

Applications welcome from.students who ; hold or 
expect to obtain a good honours degree in 
Psychology, Philosophy. Social Science; Linguistics, 
Computer Science or’related subjects. ‘ 

For infbnnation and application forms please write to 
Dr S J Payne, School of Psychology, 

University of Wales. Cardiff. 

email: paynes@cf.ac. uk. 1 
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]Thc Nanyang Business School offers both undergraduate and postgraduate degrees in 
Accountancy and Business. It has highly trained faculty with extensive business and 
professional experience. Many of the School’s faculty members obtained their Ph.D degrees 
hum internationally renowned universities in the U.S., Canada, U.K. and Australia, and have 
published widely In local and international journals. 


MBA 

The MBA Programme is characterised by 
a unique blend of rigorous general 
management and specialised functional 
training. It is designed to prepare and 
equip graduates with general training in 
business and management and specialised 
training in: 

• MBA (ACCOUNTANCY) 

• MBA (BANKING & FINANCE) 

• MBA (BUSINESS LAW) 

• MBA (HOSPITALITY & TOURISM 
MANAGEMENT) 

• MBA (INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS) 

• MBA (MANAGEMENT OP 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY) 

• MBA (MANAGEMENT OF 
TECHNOLOGY) 

DURATION OF PROGRAMMIS 

Full-time and part-time courses are 
available. The minimum periods of 
candidature for full-time and part-time 
courses are 4 trimesters and 6 trimesters 
(of 14 weeks each) respectively. There are 
3 trimesters for each academic year of 12 
months. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

The minimum requirements are: 

• A good bachelor’s degree 

• At Iea6t two years’ management or 
professional experience at time of 
admission 

• An acceptable score in the Graduate 
Management Admission Test (GMAT), 
taken not earlier than three years before 
the date of admission. 

•An acceptable score in the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
for applicants whose medium of 
instruction at tertiary level was not 
English. 

For further information, please contact: 
Mrs Ttin-Lee Loo Hiang 
Nanyang Business School 
Nanyang Technological University 
Nanyang Avenue, S’pore 630708 
Tel! (66) 701 1744 ext 4722/5730 
Fftx: (65) 7913561 


Ph.D (BUSINESS) 

The Ph.D. programme aims at producing 
graduates with the research skills necessary 
to develop their potential as leaders in their 
fields and community via structured 
coursework as well as research and teaching 
apprenticeship. The coursework component 
of the programme Introduces doctoral 
students to theory and practice in their area 
of specialisation and related areas. Students 
then work on their doctoral dissertation, 
which is conducted under the supervision of 
faculty members and externa! examiners. 
Candidates for the Ph.D. programme, on 
completion of the required coursework, will 
also be awarded the degree of Master of 
Science (Business). 

PERIOD OF CANDIDATURE 

The minimum period of candidature 
including the dissertation la 24 months for 
full-time students and 36 months for part-time 
students. The maximum period is 60 months 
for full-time students and 72 months for part- 
time students. 

FUNDING 

Funding is available In the form of teaching 
and research asslstantshlps. A limited 
number of scholarships are also available for 
outstanding students. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

The minimum requirements are: 

A good undergraduate honours or a good 
Masters or MBA degree. 

Demonstration of research capability. 

An acceptable score in the Graduate 
Management Admission Test (GMAT). taken 
not earlier than three years before the date of 
admission. 

For further information , please contact 

Assoc Prof Pang Yang Hoong 
Director, Ph.D. Programme 
Nanyang Business School 
Nanyang Technological University 
Nanyang Avenue 
Singapore 639798 
Tels (65) 701 1744 ext 4754 
Fax; (66)792 4536 


I Leicester 
University 


CENTRE FOR LABOUR MARKET STUDIES 

Distance Learning Programme 

The aim of the Centre Is to provide a sound theoretical 
basis for professional practice. 

This programme, which consists of four related courses, 
offers the flexibility to allow the camblnadon of study 
with foil dmc employment and nny other commitments. 
We currently cover over 22 countries world-wide. 


MSc in it'd in ing 
MSc in Training & HUM 
Diploma in training & 
Dcrelopntcni 
Diploma in HUM 


The modularised courses are oil assessed by assignment 
with a dissertation for the MSc programme (2yrj and a 
project for the Diploma (lyr). The MSc programme has 
the added advantage of optional weekends. Benefits of 
the programme Include: 

• Improved Performance at Work 

• Greater Understanding qf Specific Aspects 
Of Training 

• The Provision qf All Necessary Materials 

For a brochure and application form, quoting ref 
GW1095pieasc contact: 

MSc: CLMS, 7 Salisbury Road, Leicester 

University LEI 7QR. UK 

TeL (+44 116 ) 252 375a 

Rw (+44 116) 252 3755. 1 SB 

Diploma: CLMS, 0 

103 Princess Road 

East, Leicester . 

University LEI 7 LA. UK 
Tel: (+44 116) 252 5903. 

Roc (+44 116) 252 5902. [\ ^ 


$ 


Promoting excellence 
In University 
teaching 
and research. 


The Quebn'i 
Anniversary Prizes 



mmam asm 


Graduate School of Management 

• Rated Excellent by the HEFCE for the quality of teaching In Business and 
Management. 

• Highest rating In the latest Research Assessment Exercise 

We offer fuH-tlme and modular MBA degrees and apedaHat Master's In: 

• Accounting and Finance • Information Management 

• Critical Management (M Phil) - part-time • International Trade and Flnanoe 

• Finance •Management Learning 

. • Human Resource Development - part-time • Operational Research ‘ 

• Organisational Analysis and Behaviour 

Doctoral programmes are also available. Competitive bursaries and studentships are 
offered. 

For further details and course literature contact: 

■ l r 

Mr* 8 uwhi Lucas (rah OW) 

The Management School 
Lancaster University 

Lancaster Ul 4YX, Untied Kingdom Tals 01B24 684008 Fax: 01624 688662 
■-Mall: (LLuoasB Lancaster, ao.uk. 

A campus university dedicated to excellence through teaching and research. 


For details of 

forthcoming 

Academic 

Posts and 

Courses 

features 

please contact 
the sales team 
on: 

Tel: +44 (0)161 
834 8686 
Fax: +44 (0)161 
839 4436 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, well-recognised distance learning courses In 
wilting and proof reading. Plenty of advice and help from 
experienced and caring lulora. Advanced editorial courses and 
English grammar courses also available. 

For free information pack, contact 

CHAITERHOUSK, 2 Soutlicmlmy WeBt, 
Exeter, Devon, KX1 1JG England 
Telephone 01392 490488; fax 01302 498008 


m 'mS yjdult Education 

[ / THE TAMPERE INSTITUTE OF . 

IBi DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

^pr — —■ if Kunlokonnkatu 3 332 1 0 Tampere Finland 

Applications arc Invited for a multicultural course leading U) tf* 
Diploma of Social Educator. The course lasts 2.5 years and j* 
conducted entirely In English. Social Educators work primal 
In the field of child welfare. The education offered by the 
Tampere Institute of Social Work (Finland) fosters a high lew 
of professional training and intercultural communication. 

For further Information contact Kristi Clarke (+368 31 
, 2152 312) or Maija Halmc (+358 31 2152 309). F® 

I +358 31 2230 340. 


DEGREE COURSES* .. 

Earn that vital degree qualification entirely by distance learning- -OR 
Bachelor's, Master's or Doctomte degree programmes art) dlftciao. 
self-motivated men and women who have already moved 
towards their own goals. There are no formal examinationkorresjwW 
requirements. Full credits and exemptions are allocated forA® 4 * 01 ^ 
Lift and Work experience. Enquiries to:- 1 • ■ : j \ •_ 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ; i : 
EjSa - Dept GW5I, U.K Ad ministration Office. EMC Di 
frnl . 4, Llsburne Square, Torquay. TQJ2 PTiEN^M? 7' 
fesgg>*8 • Fax: +44 (0)1803 

*|Knl|biabiidxa Ualvertttjr doe not offfer U.K. lalharizcd d«*r*»*>r 1 ~V 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION BEd (TEFL) 



MPhH/PhD . 

Applications are invited from students 
who wish to pursue research in 
education leading to an MPhil or PhD. 
The School has a broad range of 
research interests, including 
Educational Management and 
Administration, Curriculum and 
Assessment, Learning, Psychology, 
Primary Health Care, TEFL, Literacy, 
Education and Development, Teacher 
Education, Early Childhood, Education 
in small States, Comparative Studies 
and other fields of Interest to potential 
students can be discussed. 

Hie School offers an excellent 
programme of training courses in 
research methods, has its own 
Research Support Unit and is 
recognised by the ESRC for both full- 
time and part-part studentships. 


ssrzr 

cszs&ssl.* aS££g= 

jaarsrsr- ssaast sssST 

Education and Development with modern approaches to the Administration, O^culum 

• Primary Health Core teachmg of English in a programme Assessment, Learning. Psychology, 

• Teaching English as a Foreign that is based on current theories, Primary Health Care, TEFL, Literacy 

Language includes training and experience in Education and Development, Teacher 

• Educational Management, practical research methods appropriate Education, Early Childhood, Educatloi 

• Administration and Policy or the use of teachers, and school In small States, Comparative Studies 

• Mathematics Education „■ « and oilier fields of Interest to potential 

• Science Education Additional support Is given in students can be discussed. 

• aZZffl a a , languages awareness training In The School offers an excellent 

Z C ' imcHlum Assessment library research methods, pastoral care programme of training courses in 

• Guidance and Counselling ana a social programme.There is a final research methods, has its own 

• Special Education Needs examination but a large part of the Research Support Unit and is 

Some units are available as Distance . assessment for the degree is based on recognised by the ESRC for both full- 

Learning. C( ? l j r ? e work and dissertation, both of time and part-part studentships. 

British Psychological Society wh , . may focU8 on ^dent's particular 

recognition For Graduate Membership, WDrkm * environ ™nt. 

and the provisional basis for 

registration as a Chartered 

Psychologist and for Professional 

training courses In Psychology. 

For mere information: RegHtraHon Offic e . School of Education. 35 Berkley Sq „ m , Bristol PS 8 1JA. Uti Tetiph*,,, 01 1 ? 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES ' 

CHAIR OF NUR, sink WRITER OR IQtlRN AI.T. 1 

The University of Wales Swansea is seeking iu make an \ . " * . 

appointment to a Chuir of Nursing commencing January I 1096 or Home-study courses 111 journalism, Cr 
as soon alter ihis date as is possible. writing and business skills, three an 

!?, u,5ing ' Midwifery and Health Care month tutorial courses in news journ 

vxfr oon in * 

educational programmes fronj pre registration nursing to doctoral Prospectus. 

undies is offered. The department has an research 

strategy and a developing research culture. H has good 
miemanona 1 links and is committed to excellence in leaching and 

GW, 22 Upbrook Mews, Bayswater, London W 
Applications are invited from candidates with a distinguished Tel: +44 171 706 3790 Fax: +44 171 706 37: 

record in nursing research and In nursing practice or education. A 1 

rnu and a record of substantial post doctoral research is essential. 

. TI *f pe J ? on a PP om,ed will be expected to work with a team id83Hg ^ " 
den!r. hC direCl,on ° f thc H “ d or Department, to promote the V Q I V" 

P mem, provide academic leadcrihip. contribute to the I F LvJ I 

r"r i f i0n ° f ,h u de P* rImen,ial ""arch strategy through I |v-% I+-A W 

5 equations. publications and supervision of post graduate U* iIVSiSILV 

students and to contribute to teaching and staff development M 

Tha salary will be in accordance with normal university CENTRE FOR THE STUDY 

P ™«'- OF PUBLIC ORDER 

.. ° ,enllal candidates wishing to discuss the post Informally 

M r B u fbara Gre ‘ n ' Head garment on 
mm) 295790. Further particulars can be obtained pom the 

sZZ 0fWa,es Swansea > Singleton Park, 

shoutd%Zi J£ J2Z hlC n ° m Z app JZ atlons "9 c °P l «> . WHAT WOULD YOU GET FROM OI 

n _ .. y De c ember 1 1991 . DISTANCE LEARNING COURSES? 

Excellence In Research and Teaching. a Hie opportunity to continue working and undarti 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 

The Bristol course was the firot 1 
Doctoral programme Ln Education In 
Britain. It is now in its fourth year and 
has had Its first cohort of graduates. 
Participants include senior 
professionals from HE, FE, nurse 
education, psychological services, 
schools and LEAs, and come from the 
UK and overseas. 

The programme consists of 12 taught 
units and a dissertation (12 units) and 
is offered on a full of part-time 
basis.FlexibiJity Is ensured through: 
teaching via intensive three day units, 
use of weekends and vacations; entry at 
any time; flexible pacing within a 
modular structure; continuous 
assessment choice of dissertntion 
topic. 

There ait two strands: Management 
and Administration of Education and 
Psychology In Education. Additional 
units in Teacher Education are 
available within both strands. 


92# 7Q.tif. bar 0117 9251537 


Advertisements 

It Is a condition of acceptance of 
advertisement orders that tha 
proprietors of The Guardian 
Weekly do not guarantee the 
Insertion ot any particular 
advertisement on a specified 
date, or. at ail, although every 
effort will be made to meat the 
wlshee of advertisers: further 1 
they do not accept liability for 
any loss or damage caused by 
an error or Inaccuracy In the 
printing or non-appearance of 
eny advertisement. They also 
reserve the right to classify 
correctly eny advertisement, edit 
or delete any objectionable 
wording or reject any 
advertisement. 

Although every advertisement la 
carefully checked, occasloneEy 
mistakes do occur. We 
therefore Bek advertisers to 
assist us by checking their 
advertisements carefully end 
advise us Immediately should an 
error occur. We regret that we 
cannot accept responsibility for 
more than ONE INCORRECT 
Insertion and that no 
republlcatlon will be granted in 
the case ot typographical or 
minor changes which do not 
atfect me value of the 
advertisement. 

jT/fcGuardlan 

Weekly 


Home-study courses in journalism, creative 
writing and business skills, three and six 
month tutorial courses in news journalism, 
evening/uftemoon classes in freelance writing. 
Free Prospectus. 


GW, 22 Upbrook Mews, Bayswater, London W2 3HG 
Tel: +44 171 706 3790 Fax: +44 171 706 3780 


I Leicester 
University 

Centre for the Study 
of Public Order 


21 JANUARY - 16 FEBRUARY 1996 
World Health Organisation Collaborating Centre 
Key Centre for Women's Health, Australia 

■ ATct^ hon ^ in Women * Hfli,£h: 

ln women's health . . 

• 55 I B "a™S n,ln d ”'° p, " ! commu 

t.“7, HP 

HI The University of Melbourne 

MORE than a degree 

■ To place your advertisement 

Tel +44 (0) 161 834 8686 Fax +44 (0)161 839 4436 

The Guardian Weekly, 1 64 Deansgate, . 
_ Manchester M 60 ' 2RR Ehgland 


WHAT WOULD YOU GET FROM OUR 
DISTANCE LEARNING COURSES? 

e The opportunity to continue working and undertake 
an M.Sc. degree over two years. 

• An InveaUnem in your career by increasing your . 
earning potentlel. 1 

• New and improved sldlli to enhance ywirknowledge, 
e • The ability to no Information sources more • • I ■ 

effectively and to critically evaluate content, 
e Access to up-to-date, atale-of-lhe^art information 
6n a wide range of crimlnU Justice/security 
management IsauH. 1 i 

• Advice and support from IntMatfMally respected 
academics. 

• High quality study guide, specialist Imoka and articles 
and three study schools included in the comae fee. 

Colirsea commence: . . 

February and September. ' 

For an Information pack, ■ Qj 

quoting rob GW95, please . . , . ., 

contact: Dlitatace Learning A 

AdmltriatreUr, CSPO, " R^.A ■' 

The Friars, 154 Upper 

New Walk, Leicester ■ 

LE17QA.UK 

. FWt +44 116 252 5766/3944, ' -1)^ 

Telf 444 116 252 3946/5774, .. . ,, V .,. '.j , 


Promoting excellence 
In University teaching 
and research 


. Thb Queen’s 
Anniversary Frizes 


Centre for ^ 

Language and 
Communication 
at Cardiff 

MA/Diploma In Language and 
Communication Research 

This degree fs aimed at people wishing to develop research 
skills In various areas of language and communication In order 
to pursue aoademlc research (for example, a PhD), or to 
promote thefr professional career In such arses of work. Our 
areas of research and teaching speofaltema Include aoef- 
ilngutstioB, discourse etudlea, language attitudes, (nteroulluraf 
communication, mesa communication a and the media. The 
Diploma can be taken as part of a PhD or MPhlf. 

MA/ Diploma In Applied 
Linguistics 

Thto course la designed for those with a professional rnterest 
in language, particularly those seeking a career In Language 
Education, first, second and foreign language leaching, 

Applicants for both schemes should have a university degree 
or equivalent qualification or experience. 

Die Centre for Language and Communication research has 
been awarded tha highest rating |n both research (6) and 
teaching (Excellent) In the most recent UK universities 
research and teaching quality assemmenta. 

Applications to Mrs Julia Bullough 
MA Admissions, Centro for Language and 
Communication Research, School of InglWi 
Studios, Communication and Philosophy 
university of Wales, Cardiff, PO pox 04 ' 

Cardiff CPI 3 XB 

y Tel1 101222) 874243, Pom (01828) B74242 . . > 

obs — sssss 

UNIVERSITY OF SALFORI) 

DEPARTMENT 11 OF POLITICS AND '• 

* -CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
- SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER A/B IN EUROPEAN 
POLITICS 

The Department Beeks appflcailona (ram roseareh^ctlve area specialism 
i ln “ a n e ' d of European Polltlca, to tnchide the ability lo teach one or 
: more of the foUowtnfl: PoDtica and Folfry-Maklng of the European Union- 
German rolftlaa; Eattern- Europe: Gender and Pollllca; Race ln~ 
Contemporary Europe; European Security. The ability to teach the 
1 Phtlowphy of the Sod a I Sdeocea would be advantageoba. ‘Ilie'appolnlec 
jwlll Join die European Studies Research Inalltute, io which ell members of 
| the Department befoitg.j . ; . ■ 

jlnformal enquiries lo: Pro feasor Marlin Alexander O161-74M100. 
^Application fonna and forther particuloni available from Personnel 
Ofllw, University of Salford, Snlford MB 4WT (0161-746-6201 - 
iM hour answering aarcteia): Cofopleted appUCiOfonS Should bo 

S.i d ^ 0Vemher 1905, 'rtuoHng refomK* 
PCW22. Interviews wlfl be held, on the afternoon of Monday’ 
November and mofnlng'of Tuesday 28 November ipM. t 

Working towards equality arid' dcdicatb(( fo ^wldlenc^ tn ' ’ 
teacMog, kamln^ and research. 
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Far farther details of any of the following SiafT vacancies please com act ihe Appointments Department, 
ACU. 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF, UK (Imemai. tel. +44 171 813 3024 [24 hour answerphone]; 
fax +44 171 813 3055; c-miif: appu.acu@ucl.oc.uk), quoting reference number of posits). Details will be 
sent by airmul/flral class post. A sample copy of the publication Appoint menu in Cwnmomveahh 
Universities, Including subscription details, is available from ifie same source. 

University Post Ref. N'o. 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Botswana i P Sociology W44416 

Botswana L Sociology (Theory & Research Methods) W44417 

Botswana L Sociology (Crime & Deviance) W444I8 

Botswana L Home Economics Education W444I9 

Botswana SAL (Technical Services/Cataloguing) W44420 

Botswana SAL (Faculty or Engineering & Technology} W4442I 

Botswana Subject Librarian W44422 

Botswana L Archives & Records Management W44427 

West Indies (Jamaica) L/AL Geology W44424 

West Indies I Jamaica) L Social Research Methodology W44425 

West Indies (Trinidad) SL/L & L/AL Pharmacy W44405 

West Indies (Trinidad) Deputy Bursar W44423 



c as me 


Director 

Centre for the Advancement 
of Science and Mathematics 
Education (CASME) 



University of Natal 


West Indies (Jamaica) 
West Indies 1 Jamaica) 
West Indies (Trinidad) 
West Indies (Trinidad) 
AUSTRALIA 
Griffith (Queensland) 
Griffith (Queensland) 
Queensland 
Sydney 

KIONG KONG 
Hong Kong UST 
Univ. Hoag Kong 
Univ. Hong Kong 
NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 


Canterbury 
PACIFIC 
South Pacific (Fiji) 


P International Finance 
AP Marketing 
L Music (Violin) 

PRF School of Physiotherapy 

Faculty Recniilmem 1996 (range of disciplines) 
SL/L Professional Legal Education 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor 


L Political Studies i Policy Studies) 

L Engineering Communication 
SL Clinical Genetics 
Chair in Speech and Language Therapy 


Established in lS85and operating from the campus of the University of Natal, CASME is 
an independent NGO and a fully autonomous trust, it is committed to the professional 
development of mathematics and science educators serving the Secondary School sector, 
as well as developing their leadership skills. Funded by a number of leading South African 
organisation, institutions and international aid agencies, CASME is a dynamic and 
expanding organisation with fonnal and non-formal development programmes in 
KwaZulu-Natal, Mpumalango, Eastern Cape and the Free State. 

This challenging top-level position calls for an experienced and dynamic specialist in the 
field of Mathematics and Science education. The ideal candidate will have an advanced 
degree in science/niathematics education with proven leadership abilities and a 
successful track record in formal or non-formal education. Reporting to the Board of 
Trustees, the person appointed will be responsible for the overall management and co- 
ordination of die Centre's education programme, personnel and general administration. 
Specific areas of responsibility include: 

• Leading a team of professional educationists 

• Promoting various forms of In-service Education 

• Developing formal relationships with education authorities 

• Networking nationally and internationally with other NGO’s 

• and institutions involved in Science and Maths education 

• Tlie ongoing evaluation of activities and programmes 

• Financial management, budgets and fund raising 

TTiis is a contractual appointment for a period of 2/3 years with a highly competitive 
package based on the University of Natal’s conditions of service. 

APPOINTMENT EFFECTIVE: January/February 1996 

Qualified and interested persons are invited to forward a curriculum vitae which should 
also list the names and postal addresses of three contactable referees, Lo the Advertising 
Officer, University of Natal, Private BagXlO, Dalbridge, 4014, Fax. (0131) 2602139 
Telephone (0131) 2601446 quoting the reference D176/95 
CLOSING DATE: 15 November 1995 


SL/L Management 


Abbreviations: P - Professor; AP - Associate Professor; SL - Senior lecturer: L ■ Lecturer; 
AL - Assistant Lecturer; SAL - Senior Assistant Librarian; PRF - Principal Research Fella* v. 


PATHWAYS TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

An exciting new 
development In distance 
learning. Par free introductory 
pack write to: 

Dr Q Klempner 
Dept of Philosophy, 
University of Sheffield. 
Sheffield; SI 0 2TN UK 


KENT 

UNIVERSITY OP K ENT 
AT CANTE RBURYSali 




Train to teach 
English abroad 1 

Gain a well known university qualification id teach English. HI 
We offer initial, in-scrvice and MA level courses consisting mm 
of distance learning and direct contact phases. Our courses jpjf 
have an international reputation for quality built up over jjffl 
ten years. j§i 

Postgraduate Certificate in TESOL * m 

Postgraduate Diploma in TESOL * m 

MA TESOL (workplace based) m 

* The certificate and diploma courses also lead to . W 
Trinity College London awards. jp 

For further information please contact TESOL Centre Jr 
Sheffield HaUam University Utley Campus 
Tolley UaB Lane 
Sheffield S17 4AB 

ZftfSua gfa SJteffieM 

Fax 01 n 2 S 3 2822 I Hallam University 

Education for business and the prqfeaaioni 


University of Cambridge 

The International Summer School 

Terms I and JI 

ant] specialised Summer Schools in 

■ English literature ■ History ■ Art History 

■ Shakespeare 

■ Medieval Studies 

Fitll details /Tom : International Division, 

University cf Cambridge, (Ref GW). 

Board of Continuing Education, Madingtey Hall, 
Madlngfay, Cambridge CB3 8AQ, England. 
Telephone OTK-44) 1954 210636 
Fax (UK-44) 1954 210677 


DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOLOGY 

Master of Science in 
Engineering Geology 

This one-year full-time course offers graduates In earth sciences 
and related disciplines the opportunity to convert I lielr area of 
specialism into the field of engineering geology. Hie course 
offers candidates a variety of applied geological modules. 

Each student will complete the course by undertaking an 
engineering geology related dissertation as well as attending an 
overseas study tour, currently to Scandinavia. 

Course leaden Mr David Giles 

Master of Science in 
Geohazard Assessment 

This one-year full-time course offers graduates with a foundation 
in earth sciences (he opportunity to study the theory and 
techniques necessary for the assessment of geological hazards. 
Two semesters of taught courses will provide the background 
for the masters dissertation which will be in a topic related to the 
assessment of geological and environmental hazards. 

Course leaden Mr BUI Murphy 

POST GRADUATE RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 
Please apply for details '' 

Applications are bunted from graduates, those about to graduate and 
those with equivalent qualifications or industrial experience to: 

The Administrative Assistant, 

Department of Geology, 

The University of Portsmouth, __ 

Burnaby Building, Burnaby Road, 

Portsmouth. POl 3QL. 

Tel 01705 842259 ^ ^ 

Fax 01705 B42244 V 1 University of 

email gile8d@geoI.port.BC.uk Portsmouth 


MA in Social Work Studies 

A one-year full-time course for social work 
practitioners, educators and administrators from 
overseas. 

Provides students with knowledge of social work 
practice and training in Britain, and relates this to 
social policy and the broader system of social 
welfare both in Britain and more widely in Europe. 
A preliminary year to improve command of the 
English language can be arranged if necessary. 
For further details write to: 

Peter Ely, Social Work, 

Keynes College, 

University of Kent at Canterbury, 

Canterbury, Kent CT2 7NP, U.K. 

,or telephone +44 (0)1 227 761 838. 



University of 

Oxford 


University of 
Portsmouth 


To paw job Htftfrttawmnl 

Tfl .44 ( 0 ) 161 834 8 S 8 B Pax *44 ( 0 ) 181 B 30 443 s' ' ' 
TtiB Ouardlan VYMMy. 164 DuugUA. Marrfwalsr M60 2f)R Enjiand 


Khalld Bln Abdullah Al Saud 
Professorship for the Study of the 
Contemporary Arab World 

The etactcifa Intend lo proceed to on election to the Khalld Bln AbcMloh Al S®*) 
Professorship tor the Study of the Contemporary Arab World which fete voce™ 
with afloat Irom 1 October 1995 upon the resignation of the Aril holder. 
Professor M.D.C. Glfeeran. 

In Boocndanoe with the wtahee ot the benefactor, anyone wboee 
Interest 56 In the modem Arab world la Invited lo apply. The University ® 
appoint a person with on International research reputation who «* P^'-* 
Intellectual and academic leadership In the choaen area of Bluffy. A thorws*’ 
working knowledge o( Arabic le regarded aa an essenlW requVemenl tor “* 
holdw of the post. 

The stipend of the professorship le al present £36,827 per annum 
A non-etlpendl£UY professoriei fellowship at Magdalen College la attached » U* 
professorship. 

Applications (ten copies, or one only from overseas candldstMb 
naming three referees should be raoelved not later thsfi > 
November 1B9B by the Registrar, University OHIoes, Wollta# 1 ®" 
Square, Oxford 0X1 SJD, U.K. from whom further particulars mn 0 
obtained. 

The University exlata to promote sxoeltartoe In education and 1 

rsaearoh, and le an equal opportunities omptoyqr- . — 
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A , -O 
tift . 


Applications are Invited for the 
founding appointment as 

POWDRILL PROFESSOR 
in 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION (L2) 


This is a fully endowed position to establish and 
lead a new research team Iri an area of 
substantial future significance to the university. 

• : . Salary negotiable. 


■ Furthsr particulars ire available from; 

Mri Sandeep Bachra, The RBrsomal Department. 
University of Luton, Pirk Square, 

Luton, Beds LUI 3JU 

• Telephone 01582 743395 

A iwtow of iha epilations received will rfrordy bejin 
■nd wlU continue until the post It filled 

wnvnittsd lo exafcnce in education end research 


BILSTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

A oomprehenalva, tertiary, open-aeeeae, 
multi-rental College 

< Our e/ma we to Improve aooeea to eduaetlon, create 
equality of opportunity, meet oommunliy needs’ 

Appltaanta are invited to apply for the following poets; 

manager information technology 

RefkADU/aa 

SalBryt Management Spine 6-8 
(£24,666 - £26,748) 

Jl5. LWI,ln ^ 1 * 1 Learning Rasourws DMeJon of the College Is looking 
“ nd mana aw to taka responsibility for 

“5? faul omB Hnd ,tud6m numbor ln T- The Ideal 
fHKSS be e good communicator, ebfe to lead and motivate a team of 
h e ^ f0 ! ulls - A bH, *B round h father eduoaBon and a recognised 
teaching qualification ore desirable, but not eseentH. More Importantlsa 
Jwough i understanding of the potential of compute™ fn developing 
community education, and the ability to make It happen. 

C0l '!f iS aqual °PP ort uhltfee employer and positively 
watoomeB appUcsUonB from all sections of the community Irrespective of sex 
| ongin. colour, disability, sexual orientation, or responsibility for 

CLOSING DATE; 7 November 1696 

Application forms and further details from: 

Personnel Office . 

BHeton Community College 

SM- i~Silsfdn 

Tel: (01902) 821880/821600 
Fhi (01602) 621103 


WEST MIDLANDS ANTS 

Do you have the artistic, strategic and 
organisational expertise to lead our Initiatives In 
support of the performing and combined arts? 

We are looking for a successor to Belinda Kidd, as our 

director of performing and 

COMBINED ARTS (Salary range: £24,635 to 
£28,742), to lead,' inspire and motivate a highly skilled 
professional team of officers Ih the planning and ' 

development of our services to the performing and 
combined arts. 

The successful candidate will have experience at a senior 
level In an arts organisation, a funding body, a local authority 
or a voluntary sector agency; excellent communlado/i ' 
skills; and good analytical, Evaluative, project management 
and negotiating skills. ' | 

For further Information write to Weft Midland; Arts, 
82 Granville Street, Birmingham BI 2LH to obtain an 
application pack or contact Michael Ellfott, Chief 
Executive, on 0121 631 3121 to discuss your incerest in the 
post. The closing date for the receipt of (^plications Is 
Friday 3 November. 

Weic Midlands Arts Is an Equal Oppominlttat Employer and 
particularly wdromes apportions from IndMduali of Afro-Ciribbean 
or Aslan deicwr and from people with rflj Aides 


Action on Disability and Development 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Salary negotiable circa £40,000 PA 


UK Based 


ADD Is working in 15 countries across Africa 
and Asia to help people who are disabled, often 
the very poor, to have more control and choice 
in their lives. ADD works with disabled people 
and their organisations, helping them in clicir 
development efforts through training, direct 
funding or loans, in support of income 
generation and mobility programmes, It 
operates either through ADD 
■offices staffed predominantly by M 

locally recruited disabled staff or JA 

directly with partner agencies, in I 

Bangladesh. Cambodia, Ghana, |IU 

India, Nepal, South Africa, Sudan, 

Uganda, West Africa. Zimbabwe ^ 

and the UK. With its fully accessible offices in 
Fromc, Somerset, ADD employs sonic 30 staff, 
half overseas, and spends nearly £900,000 each 
year supporting its oversea* programmes, 
generating funds locally and internationally; 
ADD also works with other development 
agencies to enhance disability awareness. 

ADD now seeks to recruit .in outstanding Chief 
Executive to inspire and lead it into the 21st 




Century, based in the UK but travelling 
worldwide. It is likely chat candidates will have 
development experience, : 'preferably in., an 
overseas context. They will have a hands-on 
approach to management and be able to 
establish credibility in an organisatipn dedicated 
ro working with people who are disabled. A 
large supply of energy and enthusiasm will be an 
important attribute with the ability 
t0 create a vision shared by the 
!■ W whole organisation. 


To express your interest in this 
appointment please forward in 
strict confidence, a full ev 
(including your career history, relevant 
achievements, latest remuneration, 
correspondence address and, for use with 
discretion, daytime telephone number) to Peter 
Drew (ref PD A A), Saxton Bampfylde 
International pic, PO Box 198, Guildford GUI 
4FH (fax 01483 30 30 29) to arrive no later than 
Thursday 16th November 1995. 

We will contact you by 2 December. 


SAXTON BAMPFYLDE INTERNATIONAL PLC 
PO BOX iaa GUILDFORD SURREY GUI 4 F H 


Christian Aid 



WE BELIEVE IN LIFE BEFORE DEATH" 

thTnS 8 d0 r? OPrnB ^ a0e " C y work,n 9 *° strengthen 

the Poor In SO countries worldwide. We work with the poor 
in Europe^ r ° Wr> 0Ml orflanl8atlDn8 and trough advocacy 

PROJECT OFFICER - SOMALIA 

£18,665 per annum 

to ensure the implementation of a water rehabilitation I 

programme In North East Somalia. 

You will preferably have 2 years overseas experience of staff 
project management, Ideally In the Hem of Africa. You will 
need to be able to work under pressure and in conditions 
which may be strenuous or insecure. Computer literacy 
numeracy and report writing skills are essential. 

The post holder will bs based In Garows, Somatia, Initially for 
a nine month period. Interviews wUI be held In Addis Ababa' 
on 8 Deoember or In London on IB December. 

Closing date: 21 November 

Fax your CV, ensuring that It shows fully your relevant 
experience and that ft particularly addressee the above 
criteria or fax for further details and an application form. 

Christian Aid, PO Box 100, London BEl' 7RT Fax number: 

01 71 -820-071 9 

WE ARE AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


^ LONDON SCHOOL OF 

ECONOMICS AND - ■ 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Lectureship In International History 

Apptlodttons are Invited for appointment to a Leo tyre ship In 
" from S ®P tambef 1 w. Preference vyl be given to 

, *2* taachlno °nd research: Interest* IrntiB ntemottand 

i E ^2^. 8 J, 1948 ' b y , ' fh ^ 0 WOfk,n B In any Hold of 
twenfleth-centuiy Inteinationat history afo encouraged io apply. " 

% T Qt>prapr,ate ?» ,ha Gratt* A or Grade B 
(£18. 164 - £26,430) salary scale for lecturers, plus E2.134 London 
Allowance a jeoi. In assessing storting salary, consideration will be 
given to quaWcattons and e>9»rlsnce. ApfiBcatton forms end further 

Ctosing date for competed appUcatiore h I December i9«5 
• " IS COMMUTED TO EQUAL 6pPOltTljm£S 

THE LS£ IS AN EDUCATIONAL CHAfOTVCOMA^/JED JD BtCtlLENCF IN ' 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


I" Th e |r| ternational Rescue Committee 1 


' , non ‘ arle n organizaiioft providing humaniiarian 
SMislancy to refugees In over 20 countries around the worjd. IRC is 
racrulftng for the following positions. * s 


| Finanot.il Managers: 


f0 , r ,he financial administration oi multi-sectoral relief 
dea,M ^ finance w accounting (CPA 

experiencB: 


[ Engineers: 


re * iabllila,J P n of water systems or overseeing construction 
Bremen Is: Civil engineers; experience men aging 
S!SISS5^^*!S , *^£2 pj °I flc, . a: “MNenl organization, verbel and 
a: e ’S 36nencQ in developing counWea. 
jontractB are 3 mos ■ i year. Send letter and cv to Uliana Kelih vra fax 


[ Coun try Directors: 


COlul1,y Ov0fS8e and provide teedarshlp for 
J25S?!?. pro ^ Bfn ' T i' n a functions of IRC programs in 

Requirements: Bachetars degree and 5^7 years 

2 ***• 


CI DSE CAMBODIA, LAOS, VIETNAM PROGRAMME 
Coordinator/Tralner Leos . , • ! 

for en Intagnted rural devetapmont 

Credit Advisor - Vietnam , • , 

MlS 1 (TSii C,ed L A »' M " r t0T a ***** aDd “*bp programme In Ho Cht 


^ ‘ tm ^ eara ' hipped lately, Fun Job descriptions and aerarai 

■pedQcatiaiia me anIUble. Applies tt dose 1 December IS05, 

..^"Prty.eendyuiirCVwlih'refcr^eeto: * 


Yea.. mmm " 

* Enfifish langgagq qqurees ✓ JK«V, 

, * Ife cognjsc^ by. the Britfsfi Copndl /, ''Mmm . 
“Term course p/su miner courses V , , MMM\ _ 

* ^°“° n nnflnped V ‘ *«(0)113 234 7543 

HSA Cerbflcale courses / • Tel: +44(0) 113 242 8803 

Information pack from: 

intte^nattonal language INSTITUTE 

. County House. Vfcar Dane, ■ : : . ,-y 

iw-ds isi 7JH, ■'■■■■. ' v :: : ! 

England 1 . i , j .. j 
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Based In Angola 


The Angola Programme Team are looking 
for an experienced public health worker to 
fill this new post. Working closely with 
Oxfam Engineers and local authorities you 
win design and implement a public health 
end hygiene education programme In 
Ganda Province. Focus Is on proper use of 
water and environmental sanitation, with 
an Integrated approach to the local 
communities' basic public health needs 
coupled with a sensitivity to community 
needs and gander Issues. 

Key competencies required: 

• suitable public health qualification with 
at least one year's experience In public 
health education, with some of this 
gained In an emergency situation being 
highly advantageous 

• diplomacy and tact 


Public Health Adviser 

One Year Contract 
Grade 11: £14,870 p.a. (non-taxable) 

• good Inter-personal skills with relevant 
teamwork experience and the ability to 
work In a multi-racial environment 

• fluency In written snd spoken English, 
plus competent dally operating level of 
Portuguese and/or Spanish 

• commitment to Oxfam's alms and beliefs 
Including gender and multi-cultural equity 
In all aspects of Oxfam's work. 

Oxfem'a comprehensive benefits package 
Includes: non-taxable sterling salary, medical 
Insurance, contributory pension scheme, Ufe 
assurance, flights and currently two weeks 
Rest and Recuperation arrangement 
(however this can change, as It depends • • 

upon the country situation) and more 

Please quote ref: OS/PHA/A/HM/QW. 

" Closing date: 1st December 1995. 
Interview date: To be arranged. 


Health Policy Adviser 

Baaed In Klbungo Prefecture, Rwanda 1 year contract (extendable) 
Salary £16,609 p.a. (UK non-taxable) plus benefits 


The posthokfer wilt be seconded to the 
Regional Medical Office of Klbungo Prefecture. 
As part of the Prefectoral Health Team, 
the Health Policy Adviser will assist the 
Regional Medical Officer In the formulation 
and Implementation of health policy, 
particularly In the areas of management, 
MCH services, staff training and evaluation. 
This post would suit a senior health 
professional with a Master In Public Health 
or Community Health or equivalent. 

This person would have experience In: 

• formulation and Implementation of 
health policy 


• management of health systems, 

■ especially MCH services 

• participatory health systems research 

• training end facilitation. 

Thia person would have the ability to 
communicate well and to work In e 
multicultural context with government 
couterparts. Fluency In written and spoken 
French and spoken English Is essential, 
with an ablllly/wllllngns8s to learn 
Kinyarwanda. 

Please quote ref: OS/HPA/RW/AD/GW. 
Closing data: 16th November 1995. 
Interview date: 29th November 1995. 


PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 

Romania 

SCF works to achieve lasting benefits for children within communities in which, they ■ 
live and endeavours to make children's rights a reality all over the world, SCF has a long ,. 
tradition of relief work through which it alms to contribute to long-term development and 
the establishment of sustainable services. 

You will ba responsible for management and development of the Fund's programme 
(n Romania and for ensuring that SCF Is effective In meeting the' needs of children within 
the framework of agreed strategy. The Initial work Involves development of a juvenile 
justice programme In Romania and the Identification of other programmes within SCF'S 
priority programme themes tor Central Eastern Europe. , ; , 
t . You will provide overall professional and technical support to thlp programme and 
guide the development of Initiatives. This will Involve management; of financial, personnel 
end material resources necessary for effective programme Impierrieritation and . . ( 

representing SCF to government, partner agencies, NGOs and othjer bodies including the 
media and the public. ! 

In addition, you will also be expected to maintain an active watching brief on Bulgaria 
visiting as necassary to assess the situation of children In that country. 

A minimum of 4 years of relevant senior management experience of development 
programmes is essential; In-depth experience and knowledge of development issues 
Including juvenile justice reform and poverty alleviation; strong research, analytical, 
representational and Interpersonal skills; proven ability to work In difficult situations; and 
willingness to learn Romanian and Bulgarian. 

Based In Bucharest, the post Involves extensive travel throughout Romania, visits to 
Bulgaria and elsewhere In the region. 

The post Is Initially offered for a 19 month period and has accompanied status. Salary 
tor tha post Is £21,202 p.a. (rising to £22,996 p.a.) which should be tax free. In addition 
there Is a generous benefits package Including flights, accommodation and other living 
expenses. 

For further Information and an application form please contact; Central and 
Eastern Europe Division, Save the Children, Cambridge House, Cambridge Grove, 
London Wfl OLE. Phone: 0181 T41 4058, Fax: 0181 741 4505 . 

Closing Date: 1 December 1995. ^ » 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 


Save the Children 


T 



Chair in the Institute for 
Development Policy and 
Management 


Far further details please aand a Ml in 


Overseas Personnel and Development Deportment, Oxfam. 274 Banbury Road, Oxford 0X2 7DZ. 

Please quote appropriate reference number. 

Oxfam works wrth poor people In tnelr svunis against 
hunger, dlisais*. exploitation end poverty In Africa. Asia. 

Lntln America and the Middle East through leltel. 
development, research and public education. 

met AM 

Working for a Fairer Wbrtd 

1 Oxfam U K / 1 r e 1 ,1 11 (1 is striving to Ij 0 ;i 

11 o<|tiiil 0 |I |) 0 r t u 11 i t y 0 lit ploy or | 


THE UNIVERSITY 1 iyiOfldUcniCfU 

of MANCHESTER ° 

Applications ara Invited for a newly established Chair, which is designed to 
give Intellectual leadership in the Institute as it becomes restructured within tha 
University and proceeds with a strategy to recruit a new generation of 
academic staff. 

The person appointed to the post will have established an international reputation 
lor research and publications in the field of either development policy and 
management or development studies, and have substantial research, 
consultancy or working experience In Africa or Asia. 

Further details can be obtained from the Director of Personnel, University of 
Manchester, Manchester, M13 9PL (Tel; 0161 275 2028, Fax; 0161 275 2221). 
Quote ref. 304/95. Closing date for applications Is 24 November 1995. 

As an Equal Opportunities Employer, the University welcomes applications Irom 
suitably qualified people from all sections of the community, regardless ^ 
of race, religion, gender or disability. • V 

Promoting quality teaching and research. 


Water AH Ism 
hdepMdfntetarfty 
working wtth peep l«[n 
dsntoptngcountriM 
to Inpraw (Mr quality 
of Ota through bating 
hnpmamantato 
watar, imitation amt 
hygkMuaingloeal 
aklta and practical 
tootnologiM. 


Ctarity Hesitation 
No 288701 



Watenftftll 


Water Aid has funded village level water supply and sanitation projects throughout 
Africa and Ada since 1882. We now seek an experienced and committed person, 
based In London, to co-ordinate support to our teams In the UK and overseas In 
developing project planning, monitoring and evaluation methodologies. 

You will need; , 

■ a minimum of two years’ overseas experience in community-based 
development work 

■ relevant degree In anthropology, sociology or equivalent 

■ considerable experience In assessing, monitoring and evaluating community- 
based projects 

■ excellent organisation and communication skills 

■ a commitment to WaterAid's ethos and work 

(n return WaterAJd offers a challenging and stimulating post with an attractive 
remuneration package. WaterAld has a no smoking at work policy. 

In the first Instance please contact Suba Shhranathan Beasty for an 
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So where were you, sisters? 


Jonathan Freedland 

asks the million dollar . . 
question: are black • 
women celebrating last 
week's Million Man • • 
March In Washington? . 

T HEY BAKED cakes, looked 
after the kids and stayed at 
home. Some lined the route, 
cheering their men on like wives 
sending soldiers off to war. And 
only a few grumbled about letting 
the men take charge. 

For one day, America's black 
women were happy to step back In 
time, as they sat and watched the 
Million Man March — the landmark 
event from which they were so point- 
edly excluded. Mo9t shared the sen- 
timent of the banners held up by a 
handful of women sprinkled among 
the 800,000-plus crowd of black men: 
We're With You, Brothers. 

But as the impact of the demon- 
stration — easily the largest show of 
black unity since Martin Luther 
King declared “I have a dream" in 
1963 — begins to filter throughout 
black America, a split is opening up 
among the community's women. 
Some sisters are having second 
thoughts. 

At the heart of the debate is a 
painful conflict between race and 
sex. As blacks, they mourn the des- 
perate state of their communities; 
but as women, they stand to lose in 


the struggle to make things better. 
Underlying it all i6 the awkward fact 
that America’s black women are 
often in-between people: living a bet- 
ter life than black men; but denied 
the chances of a white woman. 

First to break ranks has been An- 
gela Davis, the farmer 1970s activist 
who made the afro the radical chic 
hair-do. She arid the Million Man 
March represented “retrograde pok 
idea", out-datedly crating men as 
the saviours of families and commu- 
nities. The fact that march organ- 
iser Louis Farrakhan had asked 
women to stay indoors and tend to 
the children did not help. 

"Justice cannot be served by 
countering a distorted racist view of 
black manhood with a narrowly sex- 
ist vision of men standing ‘a degree 
above women'," Davis steamed. 

Now a lecturer in philosophy, 
Davis is part of a group that dislikes 
Farrakhan not only because of his 
anti-white racism and anti-Semitism, 
but also because of the way his Na- 
tion of Islam sect treats women. 
Dressed in traditional, "modest” 
Muslim garb, the women are pre- 
scribed a secondary, if not mute role 
in the ultra-conservative movement 
— walking several steps behind the 
bow-tied men who run tilings. 

Black author Paula Giddings ac- 
cused Farrakhan of promoting 
“19th century solutions to 2lst cen- 
tury problems” and such opposition 
i9 not insignificant. Much of black 
America is now led by women, in- 
cluding the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People, 
the nation's oldest civil rights organ- 
isation. Char Myrlie Evers- Williams 
ordered a boycott of the march, be- 
cause of the men-only policy. 

For others, however, the de- 
mands of racial solidarity out- 
weighed the scruples of feminism. 
Many whites were shocked earlier 
this month to see black women 
cheering along with their men at the 
acquittal oi OJ Simpson. Even 
though Simpson was, at the very 
least, a wife-beater, black American 
women found their hatred of racist 
police mattered more. 

So it was again at the march, just 
two weeks after the verdict The 
problems of the black inner city 
were, said several women at the 
rally, simply too great for women to 
start standing on feminist principle. 

F OR THESE women, the logic 
was simple. The pathologies 
afflicting black America — 
crime, drugs, violence, domestic 
abuse, illegitimacy — are patho- 
logies of the black male. Men 
needed a march because men have 
the problem. 

That’s why Rosa Parks, the 
"mother of the civil rights move- 
ment" — and tiie woman who fa- 
mously refused to sit at the back of 
the bus — addressed the crowd. 
She knows about the crisis of the 
black American male: last year she 
was mugged and beaten by one. 

And that's why poet Maya An- 
gelou delivered a new work: “The 



One in a million: Maya Angelo u 
addresses the marchers 


AP 


night has been long, the wound has 
been deep," she told the throng of 
blade, male faces. The pit has been 
dark, the walls have been steep.” Fi- 
nally she appealed to the men below, 
men who have allowed 68 per cent of 
black babies to grow up in fatherless 
families', "Save your race." 

Angelou and others Ignored the 
macho bravado and applauded the 
march's message, a resolve by black 
men to face up to their responsibili- 
ties. Several women cried as they 
saw — on live television — more 
than half n million men swear an 
oath to be a better man. "I pledge 
from this day forward, 1 will never 
abuse my wife by striking her, disre- 
specting her. for she is the mother 
of my children and the producer of 
my future," they said, following 


Minister Farrakhan'* lead. "I will 
never agin use the B-word to de- 
scribe any female, particularly my 
own black sister." 

Black women drew comfort from 
these promises, even as they won- 
dered whether anything would re- 
ally change. 

Bridgette Henley, a Washington 
probation officer with first-hand ex- 
perience of the plight of African- 
American men, worried that the 
marchers who seemed so peaceful 
and generous would soon "go back 
to their old way of behaving”. But 
she also said she understood why 
men needed a show of strength to 
heal their brdken self-esteem. They 
had once been breadwinners, with 
jobs in steel mills and factories. 
Now the plants had closed, leaving 
service Industry jobs behind — Jobs 
in which women often had the ad- 
vantage. “Black women got on in 
school and got an education, while 
black men turned to alcohol and 
drugs," Henley says, "They ju9t self- 
destructed." 

The sexes even experience 
racism differently. “A white man will 
hire a black female before a black 
male — black women are not a 
threat," she says. “So black women 
generally have more money than 
black men. Women now don’t have 
to come to a man: they can buy a car 
or n house or have children on their 
own." Ms Henley lias done all three 
and the statistics bear her out; black 
women outnumber black men in 
college by three to two. are nvnv 
likely to have a job and even live 
longer lives. 

The first Million Woman March 
is probably a long way off. 
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Bet gives 
last orders 

Nancy Banks-Smfth 

watches as TV's leading 
landlady pulls her last pint 

e BT snapped in her last 
episode with the exhilar- 
ating twang of knlcker 
elastic. 

. . The story of Coronation Street 
so far. After , working In The 
Rovers Return for 25 years, Bet 
the landlady needed £66,000 to 
buy the pub. 

An exciting way to.find out 
who your friends are Is to ask 
them to lend you £06,000. Bet 
was turned down, like a bed- 
spread by her berit friend Rita, 
whose only visible expenditure 
Ib on sequined angora sweaters, 
and by her stepdaughter Vicky 
I who, as Bet said bitterly, knows 
when sum mat's knackered. She 
I sold her ’orae, didn’t she? 

Now read on. The effect was 
memorable. Bet’s hah boiled 
over as she ordered everybody 
. out of the pub (“There’s not one 
of you lot I haven't wanted to get 
rid of in my timel”) and threw 
the Mayoress of Weatherfield out 
after them ("Out she goes. Out, 
out, out!*). 

It reminded me of The 
Bowmans, one of Hancock's 
finest half hours, in which he 
nonchalantly got shot of the en- 
tire cast of an everyday soap of 
country folk. “Oh dear, what a 
shame. They've all fallen down 
that disused mine shaft." 

You could hear an Bitch drop 
In the Rovers. Silence like a 
poultice came to heal the blows 
of sound. Absently, Bet emptied 
an ash tray, which was odd 
because no one smokes in the 
Rovers. 

At this spooky moment 
Alderman Alf Roberts, a grocer, 
(his name, position and profes- 
sion Identical with Mrs Thatcher’s 
father) emerged from a leisurely 
visit to the gents and found hlm- 
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Bet Lynch, alias Julie Goodyear, in her last episode of Coronation 
Street after 25 years at the Rovers Return 


self the last man left alive. “What 
time Is it?" he asked wildly. "Half 
past one." “Night or day?" 

The moral Is don't stay too 
long in the gents. Or in a soap. 
You may get a shock when you 
come out. 

Bet left Coronation Street In a 
cab, giving no forwarding ad- 
dress. “A quid says if s a Greek 
island. Single women they always 
go where there’s sunshine," said 
the cabbie. “And do they find 
it?” asked Bet, answering her- 
self: “Oh, they do you know. 
They all find It sooner or later.” 

An advertisement for beds, 


timed to coincide with these trau- 
matic events, was less encourag- 
ing. "’Ey Bet," it said. (Surely 'Ee 
Bet? Ed) “Now you can look for- 
ward to an uninterrupted night’s 
sleep.” 1 don't think that an unin- 
terrupted night’s sleep was ever 
Bet's idea of a good time. 

Meanwhile, back in 
Coronation Street, a shop assis- 
tant is accusing die manager of 
sexual harassment. Reg, adjust- 
ing his wig nervously, asked 
sharply: “You’ve not been read- 
ing the Guardian, 'ave yer?" She 
denied It with spirit. So that’s all 
right then. 


A Country Diary 


Zoo Millar 

r ANZANfA: A fall from power is 
rarely painless. As the first 
Tanzanian multi-party elections take 
. place, it's Intriguing to watch how 
the chimpanzees of the Mahale 
mountains make the transition. 

Ntologi, an alpha-male of over 15 
years’ tenure, has been ousted. In a 
find great fight between this re- 
markable 40-year-old ape and the 
muscle-bound younger male, Nsaba, 
the old alpha, wounded, flees the 
sanctuary of the group. He is seer 
wandering, solitary, on the periph- 
ery. Nsaba assumes the leadership 
as the other chimpanzees Indicate 
their submission. 

But in the forest, too, the democ- 
ratic process la imperfect. Though' 
Nsaba has a strong power base in 
coalition with three other adult 
males (Kalunde, AjL JUba) , his hold 
on the dominant position may be 
brief. His consorts are known, to be 
duplicitous and Toshibo, a male two 
years his junior, is a reluctant 
courtier, challenging him fre- 
quently, These, acts' of aggression 
(become more pertinent when we 
i discover Toshibo and the ex-alpha 


male alone together, grooming. 
They have, It seems, ; formed a 
covert alliance: with Ntologl's brain 
and Toshibo’a brawn it is likely to be 
a powerful one. 

Toshibo continues to fight 
Nsaba and a few days later, Ntologi 
reappears In the midst. The vio- 
lence suddenly escalates: every 
male does battle, in a panicky re- 
shuffle, Females are beaten up too, 
particularly by the lower status 
males who dare not vent their ag- 
gression on their superiors. Infants 
who have long since travelled inde- 
pendently take to their mothers’ 
backs once again. 

The instability persists. All the 
adult males now bear the scars of 
war. Aji limps, a front hand out of ac- 
tion, the tendon possibly severed. 
Man should draw inspiration, how- 
ever, from the processes of reconcil- 
iation in the forest Having inflicted 
&< severe seven-inch wound on 
Jilba’s back, Nsaba Is found a day 
later, licking and cleaning it for him. 
No adult males have been killed, 
nor are they likely to.be. Diurnal ac- 
tivities continue, . 

. Tt^e chimpanzees co-operate al- 
iriost daily on red colobus monkey 


hunts. .Wild nutmeg trees are 
shared by each member of the 
group as they chew the bright red 
“mace". Wakilufia, an old female 
whose two-week-old baby has just 
died, seeks consolation from Nsaba j 
and Kalunde, who groom her. She 
still carries the dried-up corpse with 
her two weeks later, she Ufts.it to 
her free, puts it to her nipple and 
slings it over her shoulders as the 
group moves on. 

One young female causes a 
great stir amongst human ob- 
servers, when she picks up a 
tracker's machete from the path. 
She climbs a free, builds a day-nest 
and lies back, swinging the ma- 
chete by Its handle, dipping off 
overhanging branches with its 
razor-sharp edge. 

Mlya, a somewhat afflicted 
female, is transfixed by a particular 
human — she freezes mid-stride, 
mouth pursed with fear. We 
suddenly realise she is frightened by 
the visitor’s fake leopard-skin skirt, 
which produces a far more profound 
terror than a fight between two 
chimps in her group ever would. 

The apes may not be our gentlest 
cousins, but the distinction they 
make between rival and enemy Is 
great. Perhaps we humans could 
benefit by doing mrire of the same. 1 


/ JV THE early fifties I am 
convinced we were taught Uint 
Mount Godwin-Austen was the 
second highest mountain in the 
world. When did K2 appear? 

K 2 APPEARED over the 40 mil- 
lion years or so that Indin 1ms 
been colliding with greater Asia. It 
was "discovered” tie, by the British) 
and designated K2 (Karakoram Peak 
2) in 1856. The peak was granted the 
name your correspondent remem- 
bers in 1888, after its first surveyor, 
Col Henry Haversham Godwin- 
Austen (1834-1923). The previous 
title is now preferred as being less 
imperialistic. Ordinarily a mountain 
would revert to its local name, but 
K2 is so remote that it appears never 
to have gained one. — S McDiarmid. 
ChapeUn-le-Frith, Stockport 


/ , S MAN the only animal which 
experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 
What evolutionary advantage 
does this provide — or why else 
does it occur? 

M R RYLANCE’S views that bald 
men are too old for sex, and 
Mr Madden's that bald men are un- 
attractive (October 8) are irrelevant, 
offensive and wrong. The gene for 
male pattern balding must confer 
some evolutionary advantage in 
counterbalance the increased risk of 
sun-induced scalp cancer. Baldness, 
like bodily hirsutism, is in fnct u sex- 
ual traffic light, switched on by male 
hormones in virile men: eunuchs 
are smooth-skinned and never bald. 
Some women find mature bald men 
attractive, and indeed in Albania the 
bald head is revered erotically as 
M rhe third buttock”. — Celia Moss. 
Moseley, Birmingham 

A DVANCING AGE leads to re- 
/I tirement, retirement leads tn 
lower income. Nature supplies bald- 
ness to help survival by eliminating 
the coat of haircuts. — E J March, 
Buenos Aires. Argentina 


EMM BARE told tile British 
If If gave the world the sports 
of cricket, soccer nnd rugby. 

Of these, only soccer lias been 
widely taken up in those coun- 
tries that Were not pnrt of the 
empire. Why? 

A SSOCIATION football has far 
f\ fewer laws than cricket or 
rugby. Being less rigid, it carl be Im- 
provised to accommodate the num- 
ber of participants and the terrain. 
Any roughly spherical object can be 
used, and a pitch can be a cobbled 
street or a rough patch of waste- 
land. Neither cricket nor rugby are 
as flexible. 

Internationally, football was 
spread by railway, road and factory 
engineers, teachers, etc, who were 
involved with the local population. 
Rugby and cricket devotees tended 
to be colonial civil servants who so- 
cialised within tight, white, English- 
speaking, middle-class enclaves. — 
Dave Juson, Southampton 


meal of the day — whenever tins 
was eaten. The middle clnsses ha« 
obviously suffered so much under 
16 years of Conservative rule that 
they can m» longer afford a main 
meal of the day, but are forced m 
subsist merely on snacks (lunch 
and supper) — enjoying the luxury 
of dinner only once a week, on Sun- 
day! — Geoff and Kathryn Bi% 
Warrington, Cheshire 


1A /HAT WAS the single most 
If If profitable financial transac- 
tion in the history of civilisation? 

\ A /MILE five cents an acre is not 
V V a bad price for the Louisiana 
Purchase (September 17), it 
only 64 years later, in 1867, that US 
Secretary of State William Seward 
negotiated Ihe purchase of Alaska 
from Russia and got almost 600,000 
square miles for about 2 cents an 
acre ($7.2 million) . The wealth lhal 
came out of Alaska in the gold rush 
of 1898 alone would have covered 
the purchase price ten9 of times 
over. And even that amount pales in 
comparison with the revenues gen- 
erated by the largest oil field in 
North America, at Prudhoe Bay. — 
John C Logsdon. Juneau. Alaska 


JHO invented the bowler hat? 


D ENIS NORDEN was once- 
asked this question on the ( 
BBC’s My Word programme. Jack 
Longlanri provided the following an- 
swer “Mr Bewley — the Oxford : 
Dictionary says Bowler — was a hat 
maker in the lDtli century. A 
famous Norfolk landowner, William 
Coke, asked him to design a hat 
with a lower crown than a top hat 
which was always being swept off 
his head by overhanging branches 
when In* was out hunting." — 
Harold Ftanmger, Ontario . Canada 

Any answers ? 

D ESPITE family breakdown, 
single pnrcntiiood, etc, 
npproxhmitcly 80 per cent of • 
British children live with two par- 
ents. Wlial nre the comparable 
statistics for children In 1896, 
before antibiotics nnd reductions 
in death in childbirth? — Vivlos 
Cummins, Ontario, Canada 

IN THIS age of electronic com- 
/ m unication, why do British • 
banks still require at least 
working weekdays alter a cn**fl* 
has been deposited for the mow 



log towards the US) begin to : 
have an effect on the Channel ■; 
Tunnel? — Sue Berntsen.A*****^ 
trand, Norway "I 


Answers should be e-mal!edto | 

weekly@guardlan.co.uk.'frx0?.]j; 
01 71/441 71 -242-0985,'pr ■ pWl 
to The' Guardian Weekty, ?6 r«W9j 
don Road, London EG1 M 3HQ. % 


In conflicts around the world, the UN has failed spectacularly to halt the bloodshed. But when 
the West turns its back, asks Michael Ignatleff , who else is there to step into the breach? 

Decline and fall of a blue empire 


/ N JULY. I spent a week with tile 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations as he travelled through 
Africa. He toured a church com- 
pound in Rwanda, where the decom- 
posed bodies from the genocide of 
1994 still litter the churchyard. He 
flew up to a bush airstrip in Angola 
to persuade the guerrilla leader, 
Jonas Savimbi, to end the devastat- 
ing civil war; he touched down in 
the middle of the equatorial jungle 
to |>ay » call on one of Africa's most 
notorious rogues, President 
Mobutu of Zaire. While he (lashed 
around Africa, the IJN u|ieration in 
Bosnia teetered and collapsed. 
Boiilros Glial i watched the fall of 
Zepa on Mobutu's television; and he 
began taking ilie key decisions — to 
withdraw the UN altogether and 
hand Bosnia over In the Nalo com- 
mand — while fielding calls in a 
hotel in Angola. 

Disillusion with the UN has be- 
come one of the cliches of our time. 
The reality is much more complex. 
The UN has real if modest achieve- 
ments to its credit: n ceasefire nnd a 
democratic election in Mozam- 
bique; a democratic transition in 
Namibia; the rebuilding of civil and 
political society in El Salvador; the 
successful freezing of the Greek- 
Turkish confrontation over Cyprus: 
the rebuilding of Cambodia. In 
Angola, the UN operation stands a 
chance of ending Africa’s most pro- 
tracted civil war. In Burundi, a 
single UN diplomat, Ahmed Ould 
Abdallah, has succeeded, for two 
years, in preventing genocide from 
spreading north from Rwanda 
But as Boutros Ghali confessed 
on the tour, none of these successes 
seems to count when measured 
against the failures in Somalia and 
Bosnia And there are other failures 
too: the inability of the UN to stop 
the nightmarish civil war in 
Afghanistan; the collapse of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia; the Indonesian 
repression of the East Timorese; 
the Russians' bloody attempt to 
crush the Chechens. These are 
what Boutros Ghali calls “the or- 
phaned conflicts", the ones which 
the West’s promiscuous and selec- 
tive attention span ignores. Every- 


where the UN is at work, he told 
me, it is struggling against “the cul- 
ture of death", the fragmentation 
and collapse of states, the rise of 
ethnic militias. the cult of violence 
for its own sake. It is not equal to 
the task because it wasn't built for it. 
It is trying to re-invent itself for a 
world its founders never envisaged. 
It is no longer policing disputes be- 
tween states, but within states. It no 
longer arbitrates between sover- 
eignties, but struggles to keep sov- 
ereignties from disintegrating 
under the strain of civil war. It was 
intended as an organisation of states 
and yet it is now called upon, time 
After time, to protect people against 
their stales. 

In order tn face up to the culture 
of death. Buutros Ghali has 
presided over flu? biggest military 
build-up in the LfN's history: from 
4,000 peacekeeper in 1992 to 
nearly 70.UU0 in 1995, scattered in 
15 operations around the world. 
Everywhere he went in Africa, he 
visited his outposts pinning medals 
on uniforms, taking salutes at 
march-pasts, behaving like the em- 
peror of a blue empire. Yet appear- 
ances are deceptive. He commands 
military assets a head of state can 
only envy, yet he has no power to 
order them into action, and the de- 
mands of impartiality prevent his 
soldiers from fighting. The UN has 
the only army in the world which is 
supposed to win victories without 
firing a shot It is the only army 
whose chief weapon is symbolic: the 
irrational respect accorded the blue 
flag and that exalted fiction — the 
international community — for 
which H stands. 

Those who live by the culture of 
death — the warlords, militiamen 
and respectable presidents of states 
— have all learned how easy it is to 
fire at those who serve under the 
blue flag. Each time its authority is 
defied, the legitimacy of the interna- 
tional community leaches away. The 
effects are contagious; warlords 
watch CNN, What Karadzic gets 
away with today, some African in- 
surgent will try tomorrow. 

The UN's response, the Secretary- 
General made clear, is that where 


Letter from Benin Andrew Potter 

Tea and surgery 


/ T IS A constant irritation, when 
working for a few days far from 
Abomey, to see a patient who 
needs to have an operation, but who 
jnlves too late for it to be per- 
formed. ‘Why didn't he come 
tooner?" I whine at my long-suffer- 
reg translator. Everyone, with the 
exception of the patient himself 
reels bad and slightly guilty. "Should 
we unpack all our equipment and 
work late into the nijjht to help this 
Patientr we ask ourselves. But no, 
w e need to rest before an early de- 
parture tomorrow. We do, however, 
reform the patient of our next visit 
ln six months. 

A few weeks ago I was up in the 
^'ger region for four busy days of 
at Galml hospital,' Sure 
'tough, on the last afternoon, as we 
.^.Packing away bur things, fill-, 
reg the car with fuel and checking 
“to tyres, up strolls this young TVj- 
had brought his father (or 


wa9 it his grandfather?) for surgery. 
“Sorry, we’re finished," l declared, 

. then added that “Dr Chew, who 
works here, is excellent and he will 
do it for you". (Dr Andrew Chew is a 
general surgeon who does beautiful 
cataract surgery.) “No, it has to be 
you,’ insisted the Tuareg. “Where 
do you work?" “In the south of 
Benin, over l.lilOkm from here,".! 
replied. Without a ipoments hesita- 
tion Ke promised, “We will come 
after you." I smiled, handed him otir 
hospital’s address and dismissed his 
suggestion from my mind. 

Two weeks later, I was returning 
home from a short weekend break 
, In Cbfo'nou and, as I drove the car 
i into the garage^ noticed that Feli- 
cien (who lookB after, my house) 
had a sheepish gfbi on his face. 

After greeting him and exchang- 
ing a few words he informed jne we 
had company. He Was' not joking. 
There, on a mat on the ground, sat a 


its authority is not respected, it 
must withdraw, it cannot compro- 
mise its neutrality; it cannot take 
sides in the Bosnian conflict and 
cannot, in the jargon, "enforce’' 
peace. It should hand the challenge 
over to Nato. Fortunately, since this 
is Europe, there is a Nato to hand 
over to. Tliere is no one for the UN 
to hand over to in Angola or Rwanda 
or Burundi. If the UN fails here, 
then these societies will descend 
into civil war and genocide once 
again. What those who have given 
up on the UN fail to grasp is that 
there is no one else for these places 
to turn to. 

C ONSERVATIVE aides of 
the UN talk as if most of its 
humanitarian functions 
could be privatised. Humanitarian 
agencies could take over some of 
the UN’s disaster relief. But NGOs 
can’t negotiate ceasefires, rebuild 
political structures, ease societies 
towards democratic transitions. And 
die great powers haven’t die slight- 
est interest in taking the UN’s place. 
There are no American presidential 
elections to be won by bringing 
peace in Angola 

The great powers have chalked 
out proximate zones of influence 
and have left the rest of the world to 
fend for itself. And fend for itself it 
should. Parts of the developing 
world — east Asia, for example — 
need no help from die UN. They are 
already giving the developed world 
a run for its money (and its mar- 
kets). But the parts of Africa which 
the Secretary-General visited — - 
Rwanda, Zaire, Angola, Burundi — 
have nowhere else to turn. What 
they need, more than the drip-feed 
of humanitarian assistance, is the 
reconstruction of their state struo 
tores, so that they can contain their 
own internal conflicts themselves. 


white bearded old man, wrapped in 
grey turban and voluminous robes. I 
bent to shake his hand. On the ve- 
randa was our young Tuareg. He 
had made himself very much at 
home, for he was cooking a meal on 
a small petrol stove. “Just in time,." 
he said, rising. “I'm cooking dried 
antelope meat for you." 1 shook his 
hand and my head and looked help- 
lessly at Felicien. "Do you want It 
with macaroni or lentils?" the eager 
. young man continued. 

I went farther into the house and 
to toy surprise found the young lad 
who lives across the road bent over 
a bucket of spapy water scrubbing 
the clothes of our newly arrived vis- 
itors, He, too, me a toothy 
grin. I went to my room to drop my 


“Your tea (s ready!" called theTU- 
areg. Now, tea drinking for Tbaregs 
bears little resemblance to our Eng- 
lish tradition of china cups and 
Supers, Earl Grey and cocked little 
fingers. To them It is a pastime, a rit- 
ual, a male fraternity. Smouldering 
charcoals held in a conical jron bra- 
zier become the focal point for" a 
group of men, one of whom' is 


They need police forces and armies 
that are not ethnic militias and polit- 
ical Elites that are something more 
than tribal warlords. The UN is the 
only authority capable of rebuilding 
states. In Africa, it is pioneering a 
new form of benign imperialism, 
saving societies that cannot save 
themselves, and Chen exiting before 
resentment of foreign intervention 
makes farther progress impossible. 

Everywhere Boutros Ghali went 
in Africa there were people who 
want it to do more, not Jess. They 
did not want the UN to pack its bags 
and go. The Secretary-General was' 
besieged by these expectations; to 
save one ethnic group from another; 
to bring justice to victims of geno- 1 
cide; to prosecute perpetrators of 
war crimes; to monitor ceasefires; 
to repatriate refugees. These are 
real tasks, real needs — and the UN 
is too close to bankruptcy, too 
starved of fluids, to do anything like 
the job it could. | 

For this was the final fact of life I 


“Mura". The tea pot is miniature, 
made of metal, with a binged lid. 
The cups are small, glass vessels, 
resembling medicine pots, and the 
sweet brew Itself is drunk In noisy 
slurps, while still very. hot. I took 
two.br three alps, handed Ihe. glass 
, on to Felicien and said, ’Try this.” 
He took a draught and, mercifully, 
disappeared Indoors, taking the 
glass with him. * 

“We have brought you gifts, "'de-. 
dared my visitor. “Some dates," and 
he handed over a parcel weighing, 
several kilograms, solid with the' 
; sticky fruit Next he emptied out .a' 
tiny ' cloth bag into ipy hand anil ( I 
i found myself gazing at several 
pieces of stone, fashioned iftto. vari- 
ous shapes. Whether or hot they are 
actually the stope-age tools (hat he 
claimed to have found up in the 
Niger desert, they do makje an .inter- 
esting topic of conversation. 

By now our aritejope stew was 
cooked, j Four plates were laid out 
on the .cement; one for me, one for 
Febcjen, one for the old. blind man 
and one for. his Sort. A pile of 
steaming 'pasfa Was then covered 
with the meat'afruce. We all wished 


that came through oil his trip. 
Everywhere he went he told the 
Africans that the developed world 
was pulling up the drawbridge, con- 
signing the rest of the world to its 
fate. Tire polite phrase is donor fa- 
tigue. The reality is moral disen- 
gagement. He told tlie elites of 
these societies what the rich nations 
want him to say: that die poor must 
help themselves or they will not be 
able to count on any help from any- 
one else. This was a salutary warn- 
ing to these tilites, but it was also a 
confession of failure. 

For the very moral contract hold- 
ing the UN together is in danger of 
unravelling. That is the essential 
significance of the financial crisis 
which casts such a shadow over the 
50th anniversary. If it does unravel, 
if the UN does go the way of the 
League of Nations, the developed 
world might not notice much, not 
for a time. Then the chaos would 
begin to edge closer, and there 
would be no one to keep it at bay. 


each other "Bon appetitl” and re- 
tired In separate directions to eat. 

After my meal, I decided that 1 
, could not have an encampment of 
Tuaregs settling in the garden for 
' the next few days, and bo put on a 
show of firmness. “Now I will drive 

• you to the hospital," I announced. 

; Reluctantly, ! they gathered ' their 

things together, rolled up the mats 
and tidied sway the cooking pots. 
Once .In the 'hospital, ' my nurse 
found them a bed and we parted 
company for the night. 

Later, as I lay in my own bed 
. thinking back over the day’s events, 

, I smiled to myself. “Well, perhaps It 
i wasn't so bad alter all. At least they 
! didn’t bring their camel." 

Tlie following day I operated on 
1 the 'old 'man- and removed the 
cataract 'In his oiie qseful eye. His 
popt-Qperative course wak a little dif- 
ficult .as he was not!“tqtally co- 
operative. However, about 12 days 
later I discharged him arid they set 

• off ori the long, long road north. . ; 

,1 p6w have an! Invitation to! .visit! 
them' In their home! 350kto beyqrid. 
i Galriii, up in the" Niger, desert 1 
' wonder If IH ever make it. ' 1 ' 
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Postman’s knack 



Italian job . . . Chilean exile Pablo Neruda (Philippe Noiret, right) 
becomes teacher to a simple postman (MaBglmo Troisi) in II Postino 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


T HERE IS some justice in the 
film business but not much. 
So many good films have 
failed at the box-office — indeed, 
most of the classics — and bo many 
bad ones have succeeded that it has 
been made a mockery. Then along 
comes n film like Mike Radford's II 
Postino which shows that it is 
sometimes possible to make an art 
movie into something approaching 
a popular success. 

An art movie, these days, means 
anything that is not understandable 
to Americans without subtitles, and 
II Postino, though made by a British 
director, is in Italian. 

It was first shown as the Venice 
festival opener of 1994 and, though - 
liked, not bought for Britain. In 
Italy, however, it had the cheek to 
outgross Schwarzenegger's True 
Lies and in America it looks like 
becoming one of the most success- 
ful subtitled movies of all time. Now 
we can see it after all. 

One reason for its Italian success 
is Massimo Troisi, an actor and 
comedian of enormous popularity, 
who plays the postman of the title. 
He died of heart disease at the age 
of 41, a day after the film was com- 
pleted, and a week before he was 
due for a heart transplant at Hare- 
field hospital — an operation he was 
offered before the film started. 

The novel on which the film is 
based Is Qiilean but transported 
from there to Italy — actually to one 
of the Aeolian islands — where a sim- 
ple fisherman’s son gets a job as a 
postman and meets Pablo Neruda, 
the Chilean poet and writer who was 
exiled for his communist sympathies. 

Encouraged to read and write by 
Neruda, he becomes a different 
man. only to be killed by fascists at a 
communist rally. In an extended 
coda, Neruda iPIiilippe Noiret) re- 
turns to his foreign home and 
remembers the postman, not just as 
a triumphant specimen of working- 
class aspirations but as a friend. 

Radford is not starry-eyed about 
Neruda, presenting him as r man at 
first unwilling to take the postman 
seriously and then as a rather patro- 
nising mentor. Nor docs he make 
the postman into either an ignorant 
figure of fun or a sentimental icon. 


DANCE 

Angella Johnson 


N GHANA'S ancient oral tradition 
tli ere is a story about an Ashanti 
chief who was ousted by his tribe on 
two occasions for minor infractions, 
only to be reinstated each time be- 
cause he was such a wonderful 
dancer. 

Music and dance have always 
been used by Ghanaian rulers to help 
defuse social tensions and to unite 
warring peoples. There is a dance for 
everything: to praise; to woo; to cele- 
brate birth or death; to work. There 
is even a dance to insult your enemy. 

It is from this repertoire that the 
Ghana Dance Ensemble draws its 
inspiration. Founded in 1962. the 35- 
strong company of Ghana's finest 
traditional dancers and musicians 
brings together the dance, music 
and history of this former British 
colony in an explosion of rhythms 
and sounds. 


What could have been a film of 
some charm but little substance is 
elevated to something better by 
both the director and an actor who, 
though only able to work for an 
hour a day and that with the great- 
est difficulty, gives a performance 
which is so direct and so obviously 
sincere that even a slightly man- 
nered style is easily forgivable. 

To watch Troisi, gaunt and ill, go 
through his part is to see a real star 
in action, doing very little but 
achieving a great deal. Look, for in- 
stance. at the early scene where he 
and his old father are having their 
evening meal. The silences are as 
important as the snatched, some- 
times half-completed dialogue. It 
sets the tone for the whole picture 
which, without its rather unneces- 
sary coda which extends it well be- 
yond what would have been n 
perfect 90 minutes, would perhaps 
have been a small masterpiece. The 
final few minutes, however, destroy 
much that has gone before. 

Radford's picture of island life is 
well done, with some delicious 
scenes at the restaurant, where the 
old proprietor counts every lira and 
looks askance at the postman’s 
courtship of her daughter, since 
he’s simply not good enough for her 
and anyway only wants her body. 

There are other felicities — a 
combination of good writing, sim- 
ple but effective direction nnd 
Troisi's amazing capacity to seem 
totally natural in the part. But the 
chief glory of the film may lie not 
in what it nctually is but what it de- 
fiantly is not. It is rather like seeing 
a film from another, more genuine 
age when you could tell a story 
without pressing too many buttons 
in order to make your audience 
laugh or cry. 

The probability is that you'll do 
both while watching the film, espe- 
cially with the knowledge of Troisi's 
tragic death. 

You should remember, however, 
that Radford made Another Time, 
Another Place as bis debut and that 
film has some of the same qualities, 
even if it didn't haveTYoisi in it. But 
God help him if he is now a hot 
properly in America. 

If you were to provide an awful 
warning to a personable British 
actor, adept at self-deprecating com- 
edy, of what to expect if and when 
Hollywood tried to make a star of 


Constantly in demand for perfor- 
mances around the world, the com- 
pany is making its third trip to 
Britain since 1993, with two power- 
ful morality dances — The King’s 
Dilemma mid Solma. 

In The King's Dilemma, an un- 
assuming stranger and the chief's 
bodyguard are each claiming the 
honour of killing a wild beast which 
has been terrorising villagers. A 
face-off is arranged, which the 
stranger wins. The bodyguard then 
steals a symbol nf the king's power 
and plants it on the stranger, who is 
branded a thief and banished. But 
the women of the village think 
otherwise and come together to 
defend him. 

It Is African folklore performed 
with constant emphasis on gravity- 
defying acrobatics froni the male 
dancers as they leap about the stage. 
But the dancers also highlight sub- 
tle hand movements and Indicate 
dance steps, which combine to cre- 
ate a spellbinding performance. 


him, you might come up with a de- 
scription of something like Nine 
Months. It is truly dreadful. 

Chris Columbus's film, a minor 
hit in the States, possibly because of 
Divine intervention, succeeds in 
magnifying every weakness in 
Hugh Grant's armoury and refusing 
to acknowledge any of his 
strengths. Bad lines, impossible sit- 
uations and throwaway characteri- 
sations conspire to turn him into an 
attractively tousle-haired idiot. 
Could this really be the director 
who made Mrs Doublfire and Home 
Alone, and the actor who made 
Maurice, Remains Of The Day and 
Four Weddings And A Funeral? Un- 
fortunately, It could. 

Grant portrays an English child 
psychologist — which at least 
means he doesn’t have to attempt a 
fake American accent — who 
crashes his Porsche when his live-in 
girlfriend (Julian ne Moore) an- 
nounces site's pregnant. He is not 
ready to settle down hut is per- 
suaded to do the decent thing and 


The ensemble, based at the 
National Theatre of Ghana in Accra 
(an impressive modern white-tiled 
building constructed largely with 
Chinese money), is the country’s 
only national dance company and 
the principal training centre for 
young dancers. 

Francis Nii-Yartey, the director 
and choreographer, believes that 
much of Ghana's dance tradition is 
in danger of being buried by rapid 
urban development. So his mission 
is to keep it alive by incorporating 
new ideas. 

"Culture is dynamic and so we 
are constantly looking for new ways 
of working with what we have," he 
explains. "So anyone who comes ex- 
pecting to see natives dancing 
around in grass skirts can forget it-" 

The company's newest creation, 
Solma, is a fusion of the creativity 
and richness of the dance forms 
inherent in African traditions and 
the exploration of contemporary 
dance ideas. 


not ask her to have an abortion. 
Gradually it dawns un him that hav- 
ing a family is a wonderful thing. 

That's the plot, and when I tell 
you that Robin Williams also ap- 
pears as the Russian emigre obste- 
trician assigned to Moore ("Now I’ll 
lake a look at your Volvo") you may 
think the film could just have the 
kind of bad taste fun that would save 
it from sentimentality. 

Not a bit of it. Columbus pulls 
every emotional string he c:ui find to 
give the film its pro-family, feelgood 
conclusion and directs in so slapdash 
a way that its faults seem to be con- 
stantly magnified. 

Above all, he hasn't a clue what to 
do with Grant, who is made to mug 
furiously throughout in a dcs|>erale 
attempt to pul some life into his 
lines. I think he is a much bolter 
actor than a lot of people give him 
credit for. This film would have 
such a conclusion laughed out of 
court. But it isn’t Ills fault. Moniv, 
Tom Arnold nnd Joan Cusack aiv 
equally out on the weakest of limbs. 


It began when Nii-Yartey visited 
France in 1993 to meet French 
choreographers. The following year 
two of them, Jeau-Frangois Duroure 
and Elena Magnoni, went to Ghana 
and Solma was born. "It is about 
Africa: the vibrant markets, loves, 
lust, jealousies, political aspirations 
and solidarity in the face of oppres- 
sion," says Nii-Yartey. 

Solma has something for every- 
one. There is acrobatic clowning, 
singing, colourful costumes and 
choregraphed warrier dances in 
which both men an(i women move 
at great speed through a dazzling 
array of linear positions. 

It is a huge, passionate, stirring 
piece of dance theatre in which a vil- 
lage experiences a journey from cel- 
ebration, to arrest and execution, to 
battles, redemption, confrontation 
and survival. Intelligent, moving 
and spectacular, it is performed 
with controlled elegance wliile at 
the saihe time producing a dynamic, 
almost feverish spectacle. 


Haitink 
triumphs 

OPERA 

Andrew Clements 


ITH JUST <i handful of 
minor qualifications, 
Coven t Garden’s Giitter- 
dfimmerung is u triumph — an 
ending to Us Ring cycle that both 
elucidates ami unquestionably 
Iran scent Is the Instalments that 
have gone before. The totally 
unqualified success is musical; 
the cast Is first-rate, while 
Bernard Haitink’s conducting is 
outstanding in its depth of char- 
acterisation mid emotional per- 
ception, driven with a dramatic 
fierceness that does not relax its ! 
grip for a single momeut. 

If it’s his contribution that 
makes this GotterdHmmerungso 
memorable, then Richard 
Jones’s production often adds 
very significantly and movingly 
to the impact. Jones’s approach, 
and Ills designer Nigel Lowery's, 
seems to have matured and 
refined itself through the cycle. 
There’s n pared-down directness 
in his stage pictures nnd u much 
closer analysis of each charac- 
ter; the direction of the 
Gibichungs is full of subtlety and 
wit, with foppish, preening 
Gunther (the excellent Alan 
Held, making his Opera House 
debut), a tottering bimbo-ish 
Gutrunc (Vivian Tierney), and 
Kurt Rydl’s magnificently 
uncompromising Hagen, match- 
ing physical presence and vocnl 
power, cruelly propelling the 
tragedy forward. 

If a single image cun sum up 
the feel and texture of Jones's 
approach it’s Hagen's Watch, 
glowering cenlrepoint of the first 
act, witli Ryrll sitting out his vigil 
perched on a dustbin wearing 
Gunther's crown and a diamante 
cape purloined from Gutrunc. It 
could liuvc been an absurd 
Image — parts of the audience 
no doubt thought it waa, like the 
rest of the production — but It 
hud followed naturally from what 
iiad gone before and seemed not 
at nil contrived, unlike the open- 
ing of Act II which lias Hagen 
shooting up before Alberich (the 
ever dependable Eltkeliard 
Wlnsoliihn) appears to him like 
some deua ex maehina . 

But it’s the simplest of devices 
that turn the emotions inside 
out. When Siegfried disguised a 
Gunther captures Brtlnnhllde 
(Deborah Polaskl), he slips a 
paper bag over her head and 
lends her into the Gibichung 
Hall, paraded across the tables 
like a piece of horse flesh. Its a 
chilling image of degradation 
and humiliation that could eau? 
have seemed meretricious. 

In the third act, the catastrt 1 
phe seems to come too early, 
when Hagen kills Gunther and 
the back of the set — a 
of cardboard boxes — coflap 8 ^ 
to reveal the blackened chinny 
of Valhalla. But that leaves iJ«* 
free to construe die end of the 
: opera as a personal tragedy 
Brtihnhllde and for the destr* 
tion of the goda to be seen 
through her eyes. 

There’s little of the usual 
sense of universal cataslroP 6 ” 
but with Haitink's loving.*®* 
straint arid Deborah Pola^ 8 , 
radiance it becomes an.endn* . 
heart-stopping polgqaricjv^J 


Morality tales that explode in sound and rhythm 
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Paul Eddington has heroically gone public with his alarming skin condition 



PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SILUTOE 


« Actor cast in an unfamiliar role 


Adam Sweeting finds that cancer has altered Paul 
Eddington’s appearance but he’s still the ultimate pro 

/l S THE October sunshine they were riving to discover that it 
At casts nppling shadows was Aids, really. Middle-aged actor, 

* ' ac ™ ss hls wal1 - bouncing respectable married man. grown-up 

™ tl l e .]? iames bel °w his window, family — what a wonderful story, 
raut hddington reclines on his Eventually my agent said you’re 
cushions. He gives what sounds like going to have to come dean." 
a satisfied sigh. “It’s the actor’s "I feel very frustrated sometimes, 
□ream, isn t it. I in sitting here in a because although I'm 68. which is 
pleasant room, talking about myself not young by any measurement, in 

, the theatre that doesn't matter. If 
1 2L. E “ in S on ! apartment in you’re older, you play older parts 
Londons Docklands is a generous Theatre’s about life and there are 
warehouse space. There's a promi- old people in life, and there are lots 
nenljy-placed portrait of a younger of wonderful parts for someone 
Mdmgton, wearing that trademark such as myself. That's a big disap- 
bemused-m-the-face-of-chaos expres- pointment." 
sion. A couple of Conran's better Radio work is an obvious option 
^ a stone 's *row away, hence Eddington’s marathon stint in 
jut Eddington, a modest Quaker, BBC Radio 4's adaptation of Win- 
irnds them unacceptably overpriced, ston Churchill's History Of The 
Rnr J? taped a " interview for the English Speaking Peoples. “It’s long 

. ' * here yoi"l hear all this over wave, which nobody ever listens to 
again, Im afraid," he chuckles, ges- anyway. It’s myself and Anna 
lunng at my Sony machine. Eddlng- Massey mostly. Other people drift 
ton knows that his appearance is 
going to shock. Thanks to a little 
understood skin cancer called my- 
cosis fiingoides, his familiar visage 
is still recognisable, but grievously 
altered. Hairless, pinched and 
blotchy, his head looks as if some 
body has pickled it and left it out to 
dry in the sun. 

It is little short of heroic that Ed- 
dington has gone public with hfe 
aiming condition. If he has been 
Guilty of vanity in the past, he is 
surely turning out his pockets to : 

W for his Bins now. But, lie ek- ; 

Plains, he didn’t see that he Had any ■ 
option but to “come out". 

“1 didn't want to at all. I felt it was 1 
uiy own business really and nobody' ] 
ises. As long as I was reasonably l 
normal looking, I thought what ! 

does It matter? I resented ’.the infra- 

RonJha mU u h J But eventuaI1 y K As Jim Hacker In YeS, Minister ■ 
we had to put a screen up • ; ’ 

thrnmfcS 8t0p & ople lo °ktog to “to ouL 210 episodes. That 
■J , door, and I spent ages makes me sound very rich, but they 
courh/?rH U ! 0f the .™ ndow toto the ! pay £31 an episode; I will disclose to 
dwhf™ t0 see if I could make a : you. It niight be as well to publicise 
oashformycar.’’ it; I think; arid shame. the BBC." ' 

thetin SK® Were ^toaUy sympa*- Eddington Isn't the kind of man 
SDrend i ,, ere p was a dolible-page to throw his weight about o i* to 

Dhnfr,™? u Ex P res ® once, with a stage, tantrums over pay and contii- 
jVorograph of me and my wife Tri- tibns. Even afte^ The Good Life h£d 
mo 'J P®™- 1 'toto’t read any beebnfeanenormous hit, he had' to 
no ?l e It said 1 He is ; be prodded Into standing up and 

e 10 atfl nd unassisted’.” asking for an increase'in his meagre 
BooHe!? t0n i. 8ifihs ' Despite his emolument 
not ipflf'lf' , look s thin and tired, A difficult childhood shuttled him 
sewinAv 811 * 8 to 0 chemotherapy between his family’s traditional 
— toe previous day. (, I think- Quakerism and his mother’s 


Ah Jim Hacker In YeS, Minister ' 

in arid out It’s 210 episodes. That 
makes me sound very rich, but they 
pay £31 an episode; I will disclose to 
you. It niight be as well to publicise 
it, I think, add shame, the BBC." ' 

'Eddington Isn't the kind of man 
to throw his weight about o i* to 
stage, tantrums over pay and condi- 
tions. Even after The 6° od Life hid 
becorife an enormous hit he had' to 
be prodded Into standing up and 
asking for an increase'in his meagre 
emolument 

A difficult childhood scuttled him 
between his family’s traditional 
Quakerism and his mother’s 


Catholicism, though being sent to 
the Quaker school at Sibford he 
sees now as a godsend. This wasn't 
because the school was one of the 
earliest co-ed ucational boarding 
schools in Britain, and certainly not 
because of Us batty and autocratic 
headmaster, but because it gave 
him friends, a sense of balance, and 
afforded him "the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the ability to sit still for long 
periods without fidgeting”. He adds 
that “to attract attention on the 
stage, being still is second only to 
waving a white handkerchief." 

Eddington’s best-known charac- 
teristics are an exquisitely-timed 
fumbling quality and the perfor- 
mance of virtually undetectable 
double-takes. Their collective expe- 
riences in Alan Ayckbourn’s subur- 
ban comedies led to Eddington, 
Penelope Keith, Richard Briers and 
Felidty Kendal being cast in The 
Good Life 20 years ago. Married to 
Keith’s screen-swamping Margo, 
Eddington found that after years of 
steady work, he was suddenly run- 
ning away with a hit show. 

Then there was Jim Hacker in 
Yes. Minister and Yes, Prime Minis- 
ter. Eddington played Hacker as a 
prevaricating Ignoramus who sur- 
vives thanks to a streak of cunning 
shiftiness. This clearly reminded 
the public of any number of real-life 
politicians. Eddington Is haunted by 
the incident where he and Nigel 
Hawthorne, expecting to receive an 
. award from Mary Whitehouse for 
starring in "the cleanest show on 
television", were instead called 
upon to play a scene with Margaret 
Thatcher. Eddihgton was desperate 
to refuse, but couldn't find a way to 
l?ack out 

“I don’t talk much about my poli- 
tics, but Mrs Thatcher was ndt one 
of my favourite people., I said to my. 
colleagues we must refuse, of 
course. They said no, you're; top of 
the'bill —4 you refuse. I dot In touch 
with the authors and they said It’s 
nothing to do with us. You’re getting 
the. award, so youTl have to refuse . 
yourself" 1 ■ ■ 

And so, shaihe-facediy, he didn't, 
and his disquiet Is compounded' by 
the suBplclOnthat Thatcher’s enthu- 
siasm for the series stemmed frokn 
the way it echoed her personal dls- ! 
like of civil servants; "Pm rifrhld that 
she may have used ' us In tlfat 
Sense.” 


Angel in the wings 


LONDON THEATRE 

Michael Billlngton 


D ennis potter’s son of 

Man, with its vision of an 
angry, mutinous Christ, ex- 
ploded on to our TV screens in 1969 
leading to threatened prosecutions 
for blasphemy. Now it has been stir- 
ringly resurrected by Bill Bryden at 
The Pit in the Barbican. 

Potter, the most autobiographical 
of writers, imbues Christ with some- 
thing of his own searing pain and in- 
candescent fury. This is a Jesus who 
spews up by the roadside before a 
big event, who preaches the sub- 
versive doctrine of “love your ene- 
mies" and who combines messianic 
fervour with selfdoubt. Gazing at the 
crucifix, he says: “You should have 
stayed a tree and I should have 
stayed a carpenter." 

Bryden's production, however, 
unwittingly exposes Potter’s chief 
limitation. Put simply, Potter lacked 
the gift of poetry. This is the key dif- 
ference between stage and TV 
drama. Theatrical poetry, Cocteau 
famously said, should be "thick like 
toe rigging of a ship and visible at a 
distance". But on television, where 
the camera can do half the work, the 
language of understatement works 
best. 

If Potter's play still works on us 
emotionally, in spite of its verbal lim- 
itations, it is ijartly because of Bry- 
den's abiliLy to turn theatre into a 
communal ritual. At one point, after 
Jesus has preached a sermon on 
love, the actors move among us 
shaking hands. It sounds corny: in 
practice, it is a simple demonstra- 
tion of theatre's capacity to unify. 

By such devices, Bryden turns a 
TV play into a theatrical event. He is 
also aided by a strong cast led by 
Joseph Fiennes as a wiry, angry, 
abrasive Christ who kicks the 
money changers out of the temple 
with positively Marxist fervour. 

The event moves us because Bry- 
den creates a sense of folk ritual. 
But something even more powerful 
is at work which Is to do with the- 
atre's capacity to tap into ancestral 
religious feelings. It is as if. at a time 
of waning faith in organised reli- 
gion, we look to theatre to shore up 
and sustain our wilting belief. 

Something significant and 
scarcely noticed seems to be hap- 
pening in our culture which is that, 
aa a counter to the materialism 'of 
the age, we Increasingly look to art, 
and specifically to theatre, to pro- 
vide a substitute religion. God, we 
are told, is dead: I would argue He 
Is currently very much alive in the 
British theatre. 

Henry James was right when he 
referred to Ibsen's "strangely in- 
scrutable art’'. For however often 
yotl see The Master Builder, nott 
excellently 1 revived by Peter’ Hall at 
the Haymarket, there is something 
unfathomable and mysterious about 1 
it that eludes definition. 

The story is deaf "enough. Hal- 
vard Solness, an ageing: architect, 
lives in fear offals' ybuhger rivals. 
One day he' is visited 1 by 'a 23-ye ah- 
old woman, Hilda Wangiel, who. 10 
years earlier was serially excited 
by the sight of him climbing a high 
tower, and who ndw compA to claim 
the kirigaorft'he otibe premised her. 
Although Solness lias 'rio jifead for 
heights, Hilde eggs him' oh to 'placd 
a Wrfeath on the spire of the ne* 
house hfe W buildlhg, thereby 'Caus- 
ing his destruction. : ‘ 

1 ObviousV'the'pUfy is explicable 
in Freudian 1 terms'. 1 Blit watching 


Paul Eddlhglonfe autobiography, So : 
Far, So Good, 1 Ip published by • ■ " 
Hodder & Stoughton at £ 1 7199 " ■ , : 1 f 


this exquisitely balanced production 
it struck me that it is really about 
the contending opposites in Ibsen's 
own mind: duty and desire, age and 
youth, success and failure, guilt and 
happiness and. above all, reason 
and the demonic will. 

It is the most autobiographical of 
plays, not just because it was in- 
spired by Ibsen’s relationship with 
the youthful Emilie Bardach; but be- 
cause it is about the artist's fear of 
his own creative powers. 

All I missed was the sexual elec- 
tricity that pervaded Adrian Noble's 
1989 production. Alan Bates is a fine 
Solness: a haunted, conscience- 
stricken figure, terrified of incipient 
madness and the irrational ele- 
ments in his own nature. He is also 
very funny in his attempt to uncover 
the precise details of his previous 
encounter with the pubescent Hilda. 
But 1 rarely felt he was magnetised 
by her very presence. 

This is no fault of Victoria Hamil- 
ton who, as Hilde, is a genuinely ex- 
citing discovery, combining steely 
determination with a strange other- 
worldliness. But even if the sexual 
tension is somewhat fitful, it re- 
mains an engrossing production 
that takes you inside the labyrinth 
of Ibsen’s mind. 


F EARS THAT Ron Hutchin- 
son's Rat In the Skull al the 
Duke of York Theatre would 
be rendered obsolescent by the 
Northern Irish peace process prove 
unfounded. Hutchinson is writing 
about the ancestral, tribal and al- 
most visceral opposition between 
Catholic and Protestant that will not 
easily be resolved by any constitu- 
tional document. 

Hutchinson's play is dated only in 
the sense that it is the product of a 
particular time: in this case the fear 
and tension of the mid-1980s. We 
see Roche, a suspected IRA terror- 
ist. holed up in Paddington Green 
police station in west London where 
he is being "interviewed” by Nel- 
son, a hard RUC detective. For 
much of the play we see the silent 
Roche taunted and baited by the 
needling Nelson. But die crucial 
moment comes when the two men 
conspire to be left alone by the su- 
pervising English constable and 
Nelson blows the case and his ca- 
reer by beating up the suspect. 

Even In 3984 Hutchinson, in this 
fine and eloquent play, was not sug- 
gesting that British troop with- 
drawal ora patched-up peace was an 
impossibility. His point was, and still 
is, that Irish Catholics and Protes- 
tants are bound together by history 
and a fierce pride in a way. that die 
English will never comprehend. ' 
The play survives' because it is 
passionate, honest and ritualistic in 
its confrontation of the :two men. 
Stephen Daldry’s production and 
William Dudley's design, highlight 
the ritual nature of the encounter. 
Roche and Nelson confront each 
other in a triangular pit, and toe 
whole' auditorium is Surrounded by 
a wall of pictures and posters evok- 
ing' thfe Troubles. It makes U 9 feel 
that 'wd too are locked into this her- 
metic worid. 1 ' i 1 t 
Tony Doyle's ' Nelson, with his 
blater suggesting a man summoned 
froth his holiday arid the proud ctf a 
hunter stalking hls prey, is a stunning 
portrait of on obsessive who sac- 
rifice anything' for; primal tevenge, 
And Rufrfa Jewell’s Rpche, twitching 
ahd flinching dado; the barrage of in' 
suits from the jfrdvdklng' Nelson,' 
suggests a. rdan to 1 whom violence 
builds up With volcanic pressure; • 
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The world of wizardly Wystan 


Andrew Motion 


Auden 

by Richard Davenport-HInes 
Helnemann 406pp £20 

Wystan and Cheater 
by Thakla Clark 
Faber 140pp £12.99 


/ N HIS Introduction to Thekla 
Clark’s beguiling memoir, Wys- 
tan And Chester, James Fenton 
reminds us that when Larkin re 
viewed Homage To, Clio in 1900 he 
said “No one is going to justify 
(Auden's] place in literary history 
by The Shield Of Achilles, any more 
than Swinburne's is justified ■ by 
Poems And Ballads: Third Series.” 

The judgment was typical of its 
time. As soon as Auden left England 
for America in 1939, his native read- 
ers commonly agreed that the 
change did him nothing but harm. 
Converting accusations of cow- 
ardice and anti-homosexual preju- 
dice, they protested that the loss of 
a local landscape had resulted in 
imaginative dilution, and the discov- 
ery of wide-open spaces in sprawl- 
ing verbosity. 

Several of Larkin’s surviving con- 
temporaries — Kingsley Amis, An- 
thony Powell — still take this view. 
But as new generations of readers 
have emerged, the consensus has 
shifted. The charge of chickening- 
out has been overwhelmed by evi- 
dence of Auden’s various kinds of 
bravery; his reasons for wanting to 
escape what he called England's 
‘terribly provincial . . . tiny jungle" 
have found widespread sympathy, 
and many of the poems he wrote in 
America have been reckoned not 
simply among the best he wrote, but 
the most rooted, and the most per- 
spicacious about his origins. In fact, 
these days, the whole body of his 
work is more highly regarded than it 
has been at any time in the past. 

The popular success of Tell Me 
The Truth About Love (as a spin-off 
from Four Weddings And A Fu- 
neral) is proof of his common touch. 
The wealth of Auden studies is evi- 
dence of his enduring importance in 
the academies. His influence on 
many contemporary poets — in- 
cluding Fenton — is a sign of his un- 
flagging ability to enthrall, excite 
and affirm. 

As the share price of his poetry 
has risen, so has interest in its back- 
ground. Since his death 22 years 
ago, two full-length biographies have 
appeared — by Humphrey Carpen- 
ter and Charles Osborne — and al- 



Auden (left) with T S Elliot and his wife, Valerie, in 196 1 


though there's still a great deal of ed- 
itorial work to be done on the poems, 
letters to collect and neglected prose 
to gather in. the broad shape of his 
life and interests is well defined. 
Richard Davenport-Hines certainly 
thinks so. He gratefully acknowl- 
edges his debts to existing accounts, 
using familiar material as the back- 
bone of his work and as an excuse 
for investigating neglected issues. 
His book is more nearly a history of 
ideas than a narrative of circum- 
stances, more interested in Auden’s 
work than the facts we expect horn 
"a shilling life". 

HILE THIS means we 
sometimes, move too 
rapidly past practical de- 
tails. it also allows us time to pick 
carefully and with fascination 
through the huge, department store 
of Auden's mind. No one can hope 
to write n biography which would 
easily please its subject, but in this 
case it's hard not to suppose that 
Auden would have approved. “Since 
the work of the artist is openly sub- 
jective and 'feigned' history," he 
once said, "what matters is not what 
happened to him, but what he has 
made his experience into." 

Long before he.wrote thjs, Auden 
had decided that the transformation 
of '■experience" into “work" had al- 
most as much to do with the will as 
anything resembling inspiration. 
Even in childhood he collected 
scenes and settings with the bright- 
eyed passion of a geologist He stud- 
ied types like a social scientist. 

By the time someone at school 
suggested to him that he might try 
writing poems, much of the material 


with which he would make his 
name had already been identified: 
the limestone landscapes of his 
early memories; the religious and 
clinical interests he shared with his 
father: the sexual identity which at 
one liberated him and left him feel- 
ing vaguely "indecent". 

Davenport-Hines chronicles these 
things patiently, and while he 
sounds less confident when charac- 
terising the Auden voice, he writes 
well about the drive towards self- 
creation. It was an effort which led 
Auden into himself even as it 
spurred him to possess the world 
around him. At Oxford he had what 
his tutor, Neville Coghill, called 
"great intellectual prestige” and he 
dominated his contemporaries. In 
Germany in the late twenties, his 
cruising and working was a sus- 
tained “attempt to complete 
i [him]self\ In his earliest published 
poems he laced together ideas de- 
lived from (among others) Emile 
Coue, John Layard. Homer Lone 
and Freud to produce lines at once 
highly personal and radically inves- 
tigative. It is this combination which 
makes his recurring image of the 
secret agent so expressive. Auden's 
practice was both veiled and 
interventionist, cloaked and co- 
ordinating. 

The aim was to achieve a poetry 
of limitless possibilities governed 
by a profound sense of order r- and 
as the years went by the order be- 
came increasingly marked. Even 
though his life in the thirties was 
packed with incidents and travels 
(to various schools in England as a 
teacher, to Iceland, Spain and 
China), his own account of it was 



plotted round a few outstanding 
episodes. One was what Davenport- 
Hines calls a "transfiguration of 
love" he experienced in 1933 and 
described in the poem written that 
year beginning "Out on the lawn I 
lie in bed"; one was the crisis of cru- 
elty he witnessed at a whaling sta- 
tion in Iceland; a third was his 
return to Christianity in 1939. 

In this same year, the year that he 
went to America, he also met 
Chester Hallman, who more nearly 
than anyone else became his con- 
stant companion, and who focused 
all tile lessons in life that he had pre- 
viously learned. 

Much of Auden and Hallman's 
early time together was spent In 
New York. When the war ended 
they took to living for a part of each 
year In Ischia, then Austria. Thekla 
Clark, who first met them on Ischia, 
is touching and revealing about 
these homes away from home, since 
she is able to report on Hallman 
more intimately than more dis- 
tanced biographers. He emerges as 
generally delightful and occasion- 
ally dementing — a wonderful letter 
writer, an ebullient performer, and a 
chronically unfaithful lover. Without 
the pleasure he gave, and the pain, 
Auden would not have become such 
a wise or such a wizardly poet 

One of tile surprises of the biogra- 
phy and the memoir is to see not just 
how deeply but how diversely Auden 
responded. While Hallman protested 
that he was “at least (al pure" homo- 
sexual, Auden had several affairs 
with women and proposed to at least 
three of them. This tells us some- 
thing about the “guilt" of sexuality, as 
well as a good deal about the charac- 
ter of his curiosity. 

Even while his domestic habits 
hardened into a parody of them- 
selves, and the dense language of his 
greatest poems thinned into some- 
thing virtually avuncular, lie re- 
mained capable of extraordinary 
surprises. In the years since his 
death, these have tended to be over- 
shadowed by stories of his opinion- 
thrusting, slipper-shuffling late days 
in New York and (especially) Oxfoitl. 

No poet since Shelley has feasted 
so magnificently oil ideologies, and 
none since Byron has worked his 
self into so amply humane a body of 
work. Davenport-Hines, in his 
scrupulous way, lets us see the first 
of these things more clearly than 
any previous biographer. Thekla. 
Clark, chatty but shrewd, lets us see 
the latter. As for the poems in the 
new selection: they might look like 
an attempt to cash in on Four Wed- 
dings, but in fact they describe a 
key dement in his great civilising 
ambition. "Come buy," as Bateson 
once said of Larkin. 


Joining the train gang 


Qllaa Foden 


Ghost Train 
by Sean O'Brien . 
Oxford, 54pp £6.99 


L IKE Philip Larkin, who was 
never very happy wherever he 
lived, Sean O'Brien has been much 
concerned with the poetry of place. 
Like Larkin again, though from a 
very different political standpoint, 
he is disaffected with the state of 
England: the factories and the pris- 
ons, the tenements aqd the football 
terraces. 

The latter figure in O'Brien’s new 
volume, Ghost Train, which was 
awarded the Forward Poetry Prize 
for the Best Collection earlier this 
month. He casts a cold but sympa- 
thetic eye on . “the Toon Army 


tammr of fans in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he lives. "A seated 
army of convicte/ Will he thunder- 
ing WOR BALL/ At fainthearted 
southern referees all, winter." 

O'Brien has many fans among po- 
etry readers, and the award confirms 
his position as one of the country's 
most significant younger poets. One 
of the achievements of the collection 
is to breathe new life into the seem- 
ingly moribund subgenre of railway 
poetry, which has not flourished 
since Auden's Night Mail. . 

Although O'Briea might share 
some of Auden’s political concerns 
(yet without, in the case of this 
beefy, bred-ln-the-bone socialist, the 
posturing), he puts an entirely dif- 
ferent gloss on trains. Ffere we 
have, not the unhesitating destina- 
tion-driven mania of the govern- 


ment postal machine that Auden 
sang, but the disturbed, dislocated 
journey of a lost urban soul, not 
knowing what its destination should 
be: "It is somewhere/ In moments 
of weakness at Worcester Shrub 
Hill/ Or in Redditch or Selby you 
wished/ You could enter. . 

In tfiis poem, Somebody Else, 
O'Brien rescores Rimbaud’s dictum 
“Je Buis un autre" to the sad music 
of contemporary Britain. It is a fa-, 
miliar tune for the poet, who has 
always evinced "a northerner's satir- 
ical reactions to the complacency of 
the ... . Thateherite .South-east", as 
one critic put iL 

O’Brien takes an uncompromis- 
ing stand against snobbery, class 
distinction and — - more specifically 
— the form of historical exclusion 
favoured by the Tory right Thus, in 
Revenants, a poem remembering 
the second world war dead, he pays 
tribute to the squandered legacy of 


an event which was retrospectively 
supposed to have Inadvertently en- 
franchised the working classes, 
raising the ghost of “. . . the Eng- 
land/ We speak for, which finds 
you/ No home for the moment or 
ever,/ You will know what we 
mean, as you meant/ How you 
lived, your defeated majority/ 
Handing us on to ourselves. We are 
the masters now." 

Vet for all his commitment, . 
O’Brien has avoided the aestheti- 
cally problematic rhetoric . of 
"protest poetry" directed towards a 
political aim. Thpt avoidance be- 
copies the subject of one of the 
funnieBt poems: “When I walk by 
your house, I spit/ That’s not true. 

I intend to . But I do not . . . Wien 
you're at breakfast with the Daily 
Mail,/ Remember me. j . If I were 
you, Pd be afraid of me." Funny, but 
haunting too, and hardly Urki- ; 
nesque. 


TSperback^^™^^ 

Nicholas Lezard 

A Biographical Dictionary of 
Film, by David Thomson 
(Andr 6 Deutsch, £14.99) 

"FHE THIRD edition of the most 
f splendid, idiosyncratic and intel- 
ligent of reference books; its subject 
may be films and television, but 
Thomson’s intelligence is so lumi- 
nous and infectious, his judgments 
so thrillingly acute, that you quite 
simply end up a wiser and more 
wonderful person for haring ab- 
sorbed or argued with them, 
whether you count yourself a film 
buff or not. Grab it. 

The Daydreamer, by Ian 
McEwan (Vintage, £4.99) 

1 EJHEN we say we love children's 
If If literature, asks McEwan, "are 
we speaking up for, and keeping the 
lines open to, our lost, nearly forgot- 
ten selves?” This book does just that 
a sequence of Ovidian transform* 
tion stories about a young boy's 
imagination, perfectly judged, scary, 
poignant, meaningful; he makes it 
look easy, but this is brilliantly 
achieved. The story about the cat 
made me blub, twice, and the whole 
hook should blow your kids' minds. ! 

Being Human, by Mary and 
John Gribbln (Phoenix, £6.89) 

|JI#///iriiHS made us human, say 
If lr the Gribbins, is n combination 
of sneiu biology (they an- thick a> 
thieves with Edward Wilsuii, noth- 
ing wrong with that) anil climatic 
pressures. Much else besides that, 
which they touch on, and even with 
their rather irritating prose style 
this is a good, solid introduction W 
die subject. Unless, of course, you 
are a creationist. 

Roland Barthes, by Roland 
Barthes (Papermac, £10.00) 

F HIS father, who died when 
Roland was one year old, ht 
writes: "The father ... was lodged in 
no memorial or sacrificial dis- 
course." lliis is sweet, and yd 
slightly Jmppi. if not chilling- A 
Barthesian autobiography, then, a 
Ihird-peraon auto-deconstruction, 

funny, tensingly aware that it “is ® 
no importance to anyone". 

Letters, Volume One: 1926* 
1951, by John Betjeman, ed 
Candida Lycett Green , . 

(Minerva, £7.99) 

MERE is Betjers bn his toft 
If bear, Archibald Ormsby-Go# 
"Archibald has accepted the facunj 
bency of Raum’s Episcopal CW 
Homerton, E17 . . . It has always 
been associated with the Evangw 
cal party and he will have to wear * 
black gown In the pulpit as . 

plice is considered rituansW- 
Plenty more letters from the edge u 
darkness like ti)at one. , 
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Adventures in Ecoland 


BOOKS 37 


Giles Foden 


The Island of the Day Before 
by Umberto Eco 
trans. William Weaver 
Seeker & Warburg 51 5pp £ 1 8.98 


M EDIEVAL monks, inter- 
preting holy books with 
reams of marginal, some- 
times subversive commentary, were 
said to move their lips as they read 
in silence. It was as if the meaning 
of a word were dependent on its 
physical properties: if that word 
were “God", one can see how impor- 
tant this might be. St Bernard is 
thought to have been the first to 
have abandoned this “chewing of 
the word". Later scholars would 
connect the habit with the doctrine 
of transubstantiation — the ultimate 
interpretation, since it transforms 
utterly the object in question. 

As a semiolician-novelist, me- 
dievnl monk reincarnale. Umberto 
'%■ Eco is in the business of interpreta- 
tion as much as creation. Reading 
him is a little like chewing the word. 
The flow of the reading experience 
is stymied by a bundle of excessive 
meanings. An nrcane architecture 
holds up this process of being held 


up, from the riddling semantics that 
P e , r i ex Adso of Melk in The Name 

°/r?" e * ose to Templar secrets 
of Foucault's Pendulum. 

And always, with this exuberant, 
exasperating writer, there is the 
pleasure of the list; the layers of 
scholarly accumulation at one level, 
the sheer piling of word upon word 
at another. Difference and univer- 
sality are the key notes struck as 
Eco combines elements to build his 
Tower of Babel, his Book of Nature, 
his Homeric catalogue, his system 
of systems. fHe has done a lot of 
academic work on the search for a 
universal language, recently pub- 
lishing a book on the subject.) 

It is with systems of maritime 
nomenclature that the editor-narra- 
tor (one of the discovered-manu- 
script-in-a-desk species) struggles 
at the opening of Eco's astonishing 
new novel. The Island Of The Day 
Before. For this section Eco's distin- 
guished translator, William Weaver 
deserves a medal: 

For gun-port he uses sabordo, 
and I allow him the word glndly as it 
recalls the seafaring books most of 
us read as children; be talks about 
the parrocheHo. which is for us a 
lurelopsai! bur since (he French per- 


ruche is the topgallant, there is not 
telling what he is referring to when 
he says he was under the par- 
ruehetta. Furthermore, sometimes 
tie calls the mizzen the artimon, in 
the French way, but what can he 
mean then when he writes niisaine, 
which is how the French identify 
the foremast (but, alas, not the Eng- 
lish, for whom the meuana is the 
mizzen, God help us?)." 

“He" is Roberto della Griva, a 
17th century Italian nobleman who. 
following escapades in the Thirty 
< ap* ; Var . education in the salons 
of Paris and a period of incarcera- 
tion in the Bastille, is sent on a mis- 
sion by Cardinal Richelieu, of Three 
Musketeers fame. The latter feature 
tangentially in the narrative, just 
one of a number of allusions to ad- 
venture stories — the genre of pro- 
jected male desire — as do 
chemical and biological “atomies" 
and a wooden proto-computer 
(something like a chest of drawers) 
based on the principle of combiiiato- 
nal differences. More central is a 
mystic homoeopathic system, the 
Powder of Sympathy, also known as 
the Weajwri Salve: The Knight 
spoke to us of a weapon that, suit- 
ably treated, brings relief In the 


wound. But take that same weapon 
and place iL by a fire, and the 
wounded man, even if miles away, 
will scream with pain." 

Roberto finds himself ship- 
wrecked not on a desert island, but 
on another, deserted ship, anchored 
off a desert island: Eco goes one 
step further than Michel Tournier’s 
Vendredi in reconsidering, postcolo- 
nially, the tale of Robinson Crusoe. 
Much is predicated on how Roberto 
will get to die island — a nice conceit, 
and one which dovetails with the in- 
tellectual underpinnings of the story. 


Second 
childhood 


I James Wood 


lhe First Man 

by Albert Camus 

Hamiah Hamilton 261 pp £l 4.99 


r HIS BOOK is little more than 

fl tuft nf . e . 


I a Ulft „ siting, torn from 


something larger which died 
Camus in his road accident in 
, i ” .The 144-page manuscript 
found m the wreckage of Michel 
uaiiirnard's car is nn intensely 
ropped autobiographical account of 
Camus's childhood in Algiers. 

. Certainly, the ink is still wet, and 
ln _ ^ aces ^ runs: characters change 
on the same page, and in two 
Pares, writing about the hero's 
wither and a beloved schoolteacher, 
tamus inadvertently replaces their 
"™ nal names with those of his 
mother and his own great influ- 
re at the lyc£e in Algiera, Louis 
Many of the pages. like 
“^knotted as reminders, are 
2?? at th e bottom with self- 
"Careful, change the 
^he hook should be heavy 
P things and flesh." 
l ; J? u j this b °ok is a revelation and a 
EJ°r ORainst the tendency of 
y s s earlier fiction, it is “heavy 
ZJ ! X md flesh". Camus's 
hii i ! St -i.. eficiency 88 a novelist is 
jOnwlbngness to linger over a 

idea m *Rht ponder an 

<W S , e ^epticism holds his 
“meed*™ 11 a somewhat iron fist; 

j ^asne deliberately 
determinism of Greek 
y* The Fall, Camus's last 




950*™ WORK 

Flri^nM BCTB CONSIDERED 
Nortflcuon, BlOflraphy, 
Poetry, Childrens'. 

WORLD-WIDE INVITED 

y°ur manuscript to 

J»nerv a press 

=? — ggOMraN BOAD f LOHDOH Win 



^^kOBERTO'S mission is to 
mm find out what the English 
■ ■ are doing in the search for 
the Punto Fijo, the defining point 
which will allow mariners to under- 
stand longitude, thus opening up 
whole new navigable vistas of impe- 
rial desire. The island — of the day 
before, ns it were on the liminai mo- 
ment of a time zone — is a symbol 
for desire, just as is Lilia, the shad- 
owy Lady to whom Roberto ad- 
dresses his manuscript. 

The English method turns out to 
involve the Powder of Sympathies, 
rite details of the method — too dis- 
gusting and ingenious to reveal, ex- 
repl to say they involve a warm 
eunuch with a knife in London and a 
wounded dog moaning, far away — 
depend on a gap. a distinction, a 


measure. So. too, do Roberto's de- 
sire for his Lady, and his wish to 
reach the island. 

This “taste for parallels" is how it 
goes in Ecoland, where the relative, 
the contingent, the condition we 
swim in, is Inscribed in the universal 
and timeless. As we chew over 
these difficult concepts, we learn 
that there Is a psychological relative 

as well; Roberto is dogged by a 
dark double, his bastard brother 
Ferrante — dream or reality it’s 
hard to tell. Lonely on the ship, 
Roberto begins to write a novel 
based on Ferrante’s exploits (which 
include ravishing file Lady), unseat- 
ing the very structure of Eco's own 
story, transforming it utterly. 

This book transforms the reader, 
too, and its connections with Eco’s 
previous work show signs of a 
master-plan developing, one with 
lessons for a divided, atomised 
world. Eco has set himself the vast 
task of redeeming the time through a 
form of information retrieval: his 
new. excessive combinations gener- 
ate meaning like breeding cells. 
Rummaging tlirough the drawers of 
history, crossing scholarly time 
zones, lie shows us how we can be 
different at the same time as being 
the same, how each can think “uf an 
Island made to his measure, or. 
rather, to the measure of his dreams" 
and yet it be the same Island for nil. 


Camus's unfinished book is a revelation and a joy 


novel, cedes fiction to the philo- 
sophical essay. These books are no 
less moving for their monumental- 
iwii; but they are less alive than The 
First Man, which bursts with the 
freshness of childhood memory, 
and which realises Algiers with al- 
most artless zeal. Here, rather than 
ponder endurance, Camus savours 
the details that help us to endure. 

Through his surrogate, Jacques 
Connery, Camus tells the story of 
his childhood and early schooldays 
In Algiers. Now in his forties, 
Jacques returns from France to 
Algeria in the mid-fifties to visit his 
elderiy mother. The journey pro- 
vokes him to confront his double 
heritage as a French Algerian. Tills 
was a struggle Camus was making 
at the time of writing, as the Alger- 
ian war of independence splayed his 
political sympathies for both the 
native French and native Arab com- 
munities. But that war is the 
thinnest of backdrops in this book; 
and politics is soon forgotten in the 
rush to collect the silver of child- 
hood recollection. 


Camus can hardly bear, it seems, 
to sign his hero’s release papers: 
Jacques’s life corresponds almost 
exactly to what we know of 
Camus's. like his creator’s, 
Jacques's early years are spent in 
abominable poverty. His father died 
before Jacques knew him, in the 
first worid war. His mother is illiter- 
ate. gentle, of Spanish origin. He is 
brought up by his almost mute 
mother and stern grandmother. A 
teacher coaches the bright young 
boy without payment; he is recom- 
pensed by Jacques's scholarship to 
the Algiers lycte. 

Jacques fa overjoyed to be return- 
ing, but he has “a secret exultation 
... the satisfaction of one who has 
made good his escape and is laugh- 
ing at the thought of tile look on the 
guards' faces". Jacques is sur- 
rounded by love as a child, yet he 
has the fighting instinct of a pris- 
oner: “For all his life it would be 
kindness and love that made him 
cry, never pain or persecution, 
which,' on the contrary, onfy rein- 
forced his spirit and his resolution." 


And ibis, implies Camus, is nothing 
less than ihe [xnndoxical inlieri- 
Uince of (lie Frondi- Algerian;,; 
reiuli but not merely French, set- 
tlers luo pwr to bo colonists, yet too 
uprooted to In* settled. 

lliis world ui poverty makes 
riches of its reductions — just as the 
plague-tormented inhabitants m the 
enclosed town of Oran would study 
the timetable of trains they could 
not lake. Likewise. Camus's style 
turns deprivation into luxurious 
detail. This is the great treasure of 
me book. With loving nostalgia, 
Jacques renienibera how rarely he 
and his schoolfriends would have 
the money for "a single paper cor- 
net of fried potatoes”. Jacques tells 
us how they would open the cornet 
flat to search for the last morsel. A 
page is spent on this. Camus him 
self scours his lost worid for 
savoury crumbs; the result is a 
revolution in his style. 

Suddenly, he is attentive, precise, 
wid. He has Jacques describe the 
threadbare furniture of his home, 
how each piece was "pushed back 
against the wall" (a wonderful notic- 
ing); how, to economise, his raincoat 
was always too large so that the onfy 
recourse was “to puff out his raincoat 
at the waist in order to make what 
was ridiculous look original". 

This strange Bildungsroman cele- 
brates not, as is usual, tile escape 
into learning, but the escape from 
poverty into the richness of poverty. 

In Camus's earlier work, this Idea is 
philosophically ennobled as the 
freedom to choose entrapment, the 
freedom to choose our inevitable 
ack of freedom; life as a series of 
Jqyous defeats. Wonderfully, in The 
Jurat Man, and uniquely in his work 
advice he gave in 
The Myth Of Sisyphus, that the 
writer subjugate his Intelligence, for 
the work of art "is born of the Intelli- 
gence's refusal to reason the con- 
crete, It marks the triumph of the 
carnal". Camus does not reason the 
concrete in this final book; and the 
concrete, in the form of the remem- 
bered World pfboyhood, rewards 
him and his readers by spilling over 
Into a worid of fleeting, riih artd un- 
reasonable abundance. Qn tills evi- 
dence Camus’s greatest novel died 
with him. 


Uncoilings 
of a snake 


D J Taylor 


Jackson's Dilemma 
by Ins Murdoch 

Chatto & Wind us 249 pp ti 5.9 ji 


W\ 


'HY READ Iris Murdoch? Hu- 
mour? No, l hough there is 
such a thing as the Murdoch joke. 
PlausiMe approximations of English 
life? No with emphasis. Forty years 
on from Under The Net, which al- 
most hRd her marked down as an 
honorary Angry Young Man, most 
of Murdoch's appeal lies out there 
on the margins of fiction, away from 
character and motivation; consisting 
instead of the pleasure to be gained 
in watching an original and danger- 
ously self-engrossed mind merely 
uncoil mg itself, like a snake in the 
sun. Rather in the manner of late- 
period Henry James, these uncoil- 
ings have now hit a point of 
styhsatlon and whimsy at which 
they become impenetrable to any- 
one not on the case for a very long 
time. One no longer reads Murdoch 
so much as decode her. 

Bustling on along this path, Jack- 
son’s Dilemma is less the quintes- 
sence of Murdoch as a quintessence 
of that quintessence, a gritty residue 
scraped from a crucible foil of bunit- 
up allusions and habitual tics. 

. The cast is that usual collection of 
wealthy exquisites (cars, houses, 
servants but no visible means of 
support), gentleman scholars with 
names like Benet and Than grap- 
pling with Heidegger and Mai- 
monides, precocious children. 

Quite a lot of Jackson’s Dilemma 
reads like notes for a longer book 
whose final import has somehow es- 
caped her grasp. Entertaining as 
this slice of Daisy Ashford gothic is 
you wonder about its likely effect on 
newcomers to her work. Going back 
to Henry James, imagine the young 
reader of 1915 deciding 10 start out 
Dn t! T ) 1 , e Golden Bowl. Like many an 
age, there is a sense in 
wh ch Murdoch is, alas, only acces- 
sible to her fans. 
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In search of wilderness 


Paul Evans 


T O CO IN search of wilder- I 
ness is also to search for 
that wild place in one's soul, j 
For those of us who turn our faces 1 
to the north, that wild place is a I 
bog. Thoreau said, "It is vain to I 
dream of a wilderness distant from 
ourselves. There is none such. It is 
the bog of our brain and bowels, a 
primitive vigour of nature in us that 
inspires that dream." 

But a dark, squelchy habitat occu- 
pying the brain and bowels Is not 
everyone's idea of paradise- For oth- 
ers, oriented by their own Internal 
lodestones, it may be mangrove 
swamp, tree-fern forest, veld or dry 
desert that holds the meaning of 
wilderness. 

Earlier this month, on a small un- 
inhabited island off tire west const of 
Scotland — which 1 will call Eilean 
after the Gaelic name for island 0 
am sworn to secrecy not to reveal 
its location) — the real weather had 
returned. After a hot dry summer 
most of that weather was coming in 
cold, wet and sideways from the At- 
lantic. Every 10 minutes or so the 
clouds would break, the sun would 
stream down on to sea-cliffe and 
mountain tops on surrounding is- 
lands, and rainbows would appear. 

Accessible from the nearest large 
island only twice a day at low tide, 
Eilean was inhabited by a small croft- 
ing community well within living 
I memory. The remains of their Reids, 


derelict lichen-bearded walls and 
stone pathways through the wet- 
lands are clearly visible. Only a few 
sheep roam here; not enough to 
completely repress the little birch 
woods that are beginning to regener- 
ate on the rocky ridges. As the whole 
island became soggier and boggier, 
nature continued reclaiming Eilean 
from centuries of cultivation. 

Without drainage, the bogs re- { 
claim what were once barley fields, 
cattle pasture and potato plots. The 
higher ground is dominated by 
heather and cowberry, with occa- 
sional prostrate junipers. The bogs 
on Eilean are huge Sphagnum moss 
gardens with insectivorous sun- 
dews. cross-leaved heath, bog as- 
phodel and cotton grass. 

Bogs form where the decomposi- 
tion of vegetation cannot exceed 
production. And here Sphagnum 
moss is the key. This forms the peat 
which accumulates on oxygen-poor 
water. The source of water, the 
available nutrients, the timing of 
wetting and drying, and the overall 
temperature regime influence the 
type of peatland development — 
bog. marsh, fen, or a combination of 
these. Peatland6 occur throughout 
the world, but the species found on 
Eilean reflect a type of northern 
Atlantic bog that can be recognised 
in eastern North America. 

Peat cutting for fuel has been car- 
ried out on Eilean for centuries, and 
this encouraged a younger stage of 
bog development. But so many of 


the world's peat bogs have been 
devoured by huge open-cast mining 
operations for the horticulture in- 
dustry. Britain has lost 98 per cent 
of its lowland raised bogs in this 
way. Even in the huge tracts of 
peatlands in Canada and northern 
Europe, conservationists are des- 
perately worried that this wonderftil 
habitat is under threat 

As Charles Johnson says in Bogs 
Of The Northeast (of America), we 
should “cherish [bogsl as gifts and 
fellow travellers on earth's odyssey 
— to allow some to exist on their 
own, to go where they will. We owe 
as much to this planet and to all its 
children yet to come”. 

One night on Eilean, the gales 
stopped and the clear sky filled with 
stars. Suddenly and mysteriously a 
crescent of light appeared with long 
streams of pale fire walking like 
wraiths across the sky. Slowly the 
crescent moved to the northern 
horizon and became a glowing, slow- 
walking spiral. This was a glimpse of 
the northern lights, the aurora bore- 
alis, common closer to the Arctic 
Circle but much rarer here. 

The lights may be charged parti- 
cles carried by solar winds hitting 
atoms in the ionosphere, 100km 
above the earth where magnetic 
fields carry them towards the 
poles. But I felt, as ancient north- 
ern peoples have always felt that 
they were living beings on a jour- 
ney to the deep north; travelling 
through the wild places of the soul. 
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Chess Leonard Barden 


t /1SHY ANAND’S strategy in the 
V Intel world championship was 
to hold his own for the first half of 
the match after which, his support- 
ers argued, Garry Kasparov would 
become frustrated and lash out with 
unsound play. The strategy misfired 
badly and it was Anand who made 
all the mistakes in the second half to 
lose KM-754. 

Experienced players know the 
value of offering a draw when a poor 
position starts to improve late in the 
game. The odds are that your oppo- 
nent, influenced hy the previous ad- 
vantage, will decline. If your 
position then further improves, die 
refuser’s play often goes to pieces. 

Whether by accident or design, 
Kasparov produced a more sophisti- 
cated version of this ploy. Anand 
won game nine well, but in game 10 
he unwisely repeated a complex 
opening from game sue. 

Garry Kasparov-Viahy Anand, 
Ruy Lopez 

1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc0 3 Bb5 a6 4 
Ba4 NfB 5 0-0 Nxe4 6 d4 b5 7 
Bb3 d5 8 dxeS Be6 9 Nbd2 Nc5 
10 c3 d4 11 Ng5 The sacrifice 
worked out by Tal and introduced by 
Karpov against Korchnoi in the 1978 
title match. If Qxg5 12 Qf3 is strong. 
dxc3 12 Nxe6 &e6 13 bxc3 Qd3 
14 Bc2! The imaginative product of 
a weekend’s homework, improving 
on the 14 Nf3 of game six. 

Qxc3 15 Nb3 Nxb3 Played after 
45 minutes thought. 16 Bxb3 Nd4 
If Qxal 17 Qh5+ and now (a) gtj 18 
Qf3 Nd8 19 QR3 Rg8 20 Bg5 Qd4 21 
Rdl or (b) Kd7(Ke7/d8? 18 Bg5+) 18 
Bxefit! Kxe6 19 Qg4+ K17 20 Qt3+ 
Ke6 21 Qxc6+ Bd6 22 exd6 Qe5 23 
Bd2 with the decisive threat Rel. 

17 Qg4! Qxal 18 Bxe6 Rd8 If 
Nxe6 19 Qxe6* and 20 Bg5. 19 
Bh6 So that if Qxfl+ 20 Kxfl gxh6 
21 Qh5+ and 22 Qf7 mate. 

Qc3 20 Bxg7 Again threatening 
Qh5f, so Black has to return the 
rook. Qd3 21 Bxh8 Qg6 Black 
goes into the ending a pawn down. 
His last chance to keep some mater- 
ial was Ne2+ 22 Khl Ng3+ 23 hxg3 
I Qxfl+, but 24 Kh2 Qd3 25 B15 is too 


7 Tenant under 1 Last week's solution 


QUARDlAHy^, 
October 2S 


strong an attack. Everything till hen ! 
was Kasparov's pre-game analysis. 

22 Bffi Be7 23 Bxe7 Qxg4 24 
Bxg4 Kxe7 25 Rcll Stopping c5, 
the last chance for counterplay. The 
white K-side pawn roller decides^ 
game. c6 26 f4 n5 27 KQ a4 2$ 
Ke3 h4 29 Bdl a3 30 g4 Rd5 
3 1 Rc4 c5 32 Ke4 Rd8 33 Rxd 
Ne6 34 Rd5 Rc8 35 15 Rc4+ 36 
Ke3 Nc5 37 g5 Rcl 38 R* 
Resigns. 

Kasparov’s aggressive demeanour 
(luring (his game ended the phone; 
war of the first eight games vrhenk 
had been unnaturally polite about bis 
opponent. It also had its effect e 
game 1 1 when Anand rejected at 
early draw, then later fell for a (rap. 1 

Kasparov denied any conscious! 
gamesmanship. Perhaps Anand: 
should have recalled the advice il 
the old pre-war grandmaster MiUi 
Vidmar, whose rule was always to 
take the quickest possible dm. 
after a bad defeat, so as to restore i 
psychological balance. 
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Quick crossword no. 285 Bridge Zla Mahmood 

Across P f W ~ I p •■ [ p of nlain differences 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ between rubber bridge and 

I Permitted (7) Mj M| M 1111 tournament bridge Is in the use of 

8 Row out [7) a pH ■■ ■■ M the word “double". At rubber 

9 Having great — W ^ — bridge, a double almost always 

knowledge — M 1 1 LI 1 means: "I do not think that my op- 

memorised (7) . n 12 I I H ■■ ponents can make what they have 

10 Futile (7) ^ ^ — IP — IP — just, bid." Generally, a double at the 

I I Close-fitting . ^B 3 1 | | | | | | | rubber. bridge table is “for blood" 

.tartan trousers (5) ^B 7- or for penalties, • if you are 

13 Hospitality to all ■ BB — ^ — H squeamish., 

comers (4,5) 16 | | , | . | | • j J In the tournament game, we have 

15 Devoted (9) ■■ jPl jflp (20 takeout doubles, negative doubles, 

18 God, to -JV — — competitive doubles, . responsive 

Muslima (5) . 21 | | | | 1 | J ^B J doubles, game-try doubles, etc. 

21 Promoter(7) — ■■ ■■ ^ This is because in tournament 

22 Drop of liquid (7) _JB Bi — BK — U — — . bridge — particularly in, pairs — the 

23 Firmness of 23 | I ■ ^B . ■ emphasis is on reaching your own 

purpose (7) — M — ■■ — ^ | side's par contract, and not on penal- 

fabric (7)^ . - . • , ■ * A rubber bridge player who dou- 

, 7 Tenant under Last week's solution bles four spades and collects 500 in- 

Down ” lease (6) stead.. of a vulnerable game will feel 

.12. Actor's part (4) . Ml M l e 1 2 1 z (olfl ]6 Tp |ff[&|OT 0] no pain as he writes hjs score in the 

1 Distribute In 14 Settee (4); plus column. But a duplicate player 

portions. 15) 15 Abandon —a fa U dytBp ti l who scores 500 instead uf 600 or 65Q 

2 Permission — ■ . , .; barrep reglon.(6 ) IkBIaIbWSiBi^IoIsBW w® not be al.«Ul happy. That is ,why 

to depart (5) 16 Sleepy (6). t ■ many tournament experts, go so far 

.3 ppyal .... . 17 Object aimed as to treat the double of an opening 

residenoe (7,6) . . at (6) . • ... « rwi d rSt 31 bill of four spades as a tHkeout double 

4 Infer (6) ; . 19. Bloodsucking . » L UgU TUt l^m re M Ai — Just as a double of one spade, or 

5 Have vary brief . insect (5) ■ ... three spade?, would bp. If a vulnera- 

hotlday (4 ,3,3,3),' 2Q, '.’Laughing" pUi 1 U (Mm ble opixment opens four spades and 

6 Elaborate cake (6) , „ animal. (5) |s[Hjq[gffT]N[ai8lTjAfRB you want to enter the auction at all, 


you are likely to have a hand such os: 

47YAK73 ♦AQ2*AJ1095 

This is an ideal takeout double. If 
your partner has little and passes, 
you will probably beat four spades, 
while If he has a good suit to bidi 
you will be able to reach your side’s 
best contract and not have to settle 
for an Inadequate penalty. But what 
if you have this hand: 

♦ KQJ95 V.K863 4J62 *2 

and an opponent opens four spades! 
At the Four. Stars championships in 
Brighton this year, this was the deal: 


North 
4 None 
TJ97 , , 
♦ AKQ95 
*98764 

East 


Wept . . 

* A 108,7642 
VNone... 

♦.74. ., ., 

*KJ.53 . 


South , 

♦ KQJ95 
V.K863 

♦ J62 , 

*2 


♦ 3 

VAQ 10 54 2 

♦ 1083 

♦ AQ.10 , . 



Last post . . . Red Rum, Britain’s most famous and best-loved racehorse and winner of the Grand National 
an unequalled three times, died last week, aged 30. He was humanely destroyed after being found 
distressed in liis box and was later buried St Aintree’s winning post, where his victories brought joy to 
millions of punters. He is seen here receiving a pat from his admiring fens In 1978 photo nobby- clarke 


' « 


0 b c d e f 0 h 

White mates in two moves, again? 
any defence (by Klara S. 1862). TU 1 
week'9 puzzle survives from mill 
Victorian times when women eta* 
players were discouraged, so th 1 
unknown composer did not alio* 
publication of her full name. 

No 2392: 1 Rgl. If Kd5 2 Ka5 anf 
3 Qd4. If K(I3 2 Kn3 Kc3/c2 3 Qct 
If KxI5 2 Kc5 Ke6 3 Qg4. 

Kc3 Ke2 3 Qe4. If Kf4 2 Kc3/ra- 
aml3Qg4. 


When David Price and. P** 
Czerniewski were Nortl^ 
West opened four spades aodu 
the other players passed. 
Czerniewski wanted to double, 0 
that would have been for takeout, - 
he just had to pass and pray 
things would work out. • 

His prayer were spectao«®J : 
answered, for at the other ■ 
bidding was: • 

> .. 

South. West North Ba* 1 \ 1 

44 . No' N° 'I 

Double No 54 

6¥ . No No W*. 

No No No • • 

. ■, 

rSouth.just couldn't bear to^i 
robbed. He doubled for takeo 1 j 
the hope that North woiild ^ , 
anyway — ■ but Nprthih^ a .L , 
hand facing short spadep and 
cards elsewhere. ; 

North's bid of five .spades gj,; 
South to pick a suit. at 
South picked one, and Eas^ WT' 
was riot for takeout. \ . j; 

The resulting 2,000 penalty ■ 
elisure that on South'S • . ■ 

Idsson 1 is for ever etched: u 5^ •; 
playing takeout doubles, sfl. .. ■ 
have a penalty double^tjJn?. .^; $ 
topass!' 1 '' ■ 

— ■ — ) 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

Forest keep the 
home fires burning 


B RITISH football clubs in- 
volved in European adven- 
tures had a week which they 
would like to forget in a hurry. Of 
ihe eight teams engaged in various 
competitions, only Nottingham For- 
est had something to smile about. 
The rest either lost or drew. 

In the Uefa Cup, Leeds ended up 
(he losers in an eight-goal thriller 
against PSV Eindhoven at Eilnnd 
Road. In an astonishing see-saw 
pun e. the home side went ahead 
after six minutes through a goal by 
Gary Speed. Rene Eijkelkamp lev- 
elled five minutes later Rnd tile 
Dutch visitors roared in front with 
two more before the break. A Carl- 
ton Palmer shot and a superb strike 
by Gary McAllister squared it, but 
Luc Nilis smashed in a free-kick and 
added another late on. 

Bayern Munich’s Jtlrgen Klins- 
mann again showed his striking 
prowess with a deadly double 
against Raith Rovers at Caster Road, 
ine former Tottenham star struck 
afttr six minutes. Raith answered 
With some verve but failed to level 
until Klinsmann struck again in the 
•3rd minute and put the game be- 
yond the Scottish side. 

Nottingham Forest, however, 
a vital edge when they beat 
thf French side Auxerre 1-0 after a 
spirited display. England's new boy 
atfve Stone scored the goal after 23 
nunutes and, although Auxerre 
swarmed forward in search of an 
equaliser, Forest survived a string 
01 near-misses and cleared twice off 
Incline. 

Liverpool had a tricky time against 
urondby. Two brilliant reflex saves 
• Ianles ' toe second two 
S time - k€ Pt the score- 

r.i!f 1 Liverpool, who were 

. p subdued in Denmark, must feel 
JSf5 e ;t , 0 f Priory when the Danes 
J Anfield for the return clash. 

JrV2® h 1 ? aul Gascoigne,, along 
Brian *7° °toer top Rangers stare, 

nnan Laudrup and A]an McLareili 

olent ° n ^ fie ^’ toere were 
Jr ntyof te are for the Scottish side as 


they were destroyed 4-1 by Juvemus 
lit Turin's Stadio Delle Alpi in the Eu- 
rojieaii Champions League Gntup C. 

This, incidemaUy. was the ground 
where Gascoigne made headlines 
by weeping openly for England in 
the World Cup five years ago. 

In Group B, while the Polish capi- 
tal was celebrating British Week, 
the players of Legia Warsaw had 
their thoughts very much on a 
home victory. They defeated Black- 
burn Rovers 1-0, thereby inflicting 
on the English champions their 
third successive defeat in the com- 
petition and removing any realistic 
chance of them progressing to the 
knock-out stage. 

In the European Cup Winners’ 
Cup, Celtic went down 1-0 to Paris 
St Germain, and there was little joy 
for Everton. who completed a disap- 
pointing week for Britain by manag- 
ing a goalless draw against the 
Dutch team Feyenoord at Goodison 
Park. 


A MERICAN tennis star Mary Jo 
Fernandez beat South Africa’s 
Amanda Coetzer 64, 7-5 In Sunday's 
farewell final of the Brighton Inter- 
national Tournament, now cast off 
by the LTA after an 18-year exis- 
tence. Fernandez became the first 
American to win the title — worth 





Fernandez: final winner 


£50.000 — since Chris Evert in 1985 
and only the ninth player to lift it. 
Steffi Graf, who made an early exit 
this year, won the trophy six times, 
followed by Evert wiili three. 


P ERSEVERANCE has paid off for 
Scotland’s golfers at last. After 
being five times in the semi-finals 
biiH twice unsuccessful in the final, 
they finally won the Alfred Dunhill 
Cup at St Andrews on Sunday. Colin 
Montgomerie, Sam Torrance and 
Andrew Coltart defeated third seeds 
Zimbabwe and collected £100,000 
each. 

All three recorded four wins but 
Coltart was nine. Torrance six and 
Montgomerie four under par for the 
five rounds of the tournament. 


I NDIAN spinner Anil Kumble com- 
pleted match figures of nine for 
120 as his side beat New Zealand by 
eight wickets in the first Test in 
Bangalore. Needing 151 to win after 
dismissing the visitors for 233 in the 
second innings — New Zealand 
made 145 in the first and India 228 
— the Indians romped home with 
an hour and two days to spare. 

Meanwhile, Sri Lanka maintained 
their impressive recent run of form 
by beating West Indies by 50 runs to 
win the Champions Trophy in 
Shaijah. 


A LFRED KOTEY of Ghana lost 
his WBO bantamweight title to 
Puerto Rican Daniel Jiminez on a 
unanimous points decision in Lon- 
don. Jiminez took a count of eight 
niter he was knocked down in the 
third round by a vicious left to the 
body, but he weathered the setback 
and sortie .pressure before fighting 
his Way back Info the contest. 

T HE race ; among top football 
clubs to sign talented young- 
sters brought a telephone call to Ar- 
senal's youth-development officer, 
Terry Murphy. It was from a man 
whb extolled his son's excellent ball 
control and: terrific . passing, and : 
urged the club not to alias out on 
the boy’s signature, Alas, for thet in- 
quiries revealed that the voung 
hopeful was only two years old. 


SPORT 39 


Rugby League World Cup Australia 30 N Zealand 20 


Kiwis’ fight-back 
proves fruitless 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

N EW ZEALAND have not 
played consistently at their 
best in the World Cup blit 
they have taken part in three of the 
best games. 

On Sunday at Huddersfield they 
were involved in the most gripping 
contest so far. They lost, after extra- 
time, but smothered themselves in 
glory after saving a cause that 
seemed lost beyond even a glimmer 
of hope. 

Australia, who now meet England 
in the final at Wembley on Saturday, 
led 144 at half-time and in the 50th 
minute a splendid second try from 
Steve Menzies, scored from deep in 1 
his own half, appeared to have taken I 
Australia beyond reach at 20-4. j 
That was still the score with 19 | 
minutes remaining. But from dint 
point New Zealand found inspire- 1 
tion. It might have had its origins in 
desperation but Australia were 
shaken until their teeth rattled. 

Some of the New Zealanders' foot- 
ball over that last passage of normal 
time was reminiscent of the 1980 
Kiwis who thrilled English audiences 
with their handling at high speed 
and their refusal to let the ball (lie. 

It was hard to imagine there 
would be n better fry than Men* 
ides’s second. But in the til si minute 
the left-wing Richard Barnett was 
the last man in a wonderful sweep- 
ing move. It ended 011 the left with 
Kevin Iro feeding Black more and 
the former Castleford centre, 
inches from the touchline and chal- 
lenged by two Australians, some- 
how squeezing out the try-scoring 
pass to Barnett 

A contest which had felt one- 
sided, even flat at times in the first 
half, was now ablaze and the flames 
rose even higher when Tony Iro, fed 
by Ngamu , found enough of a gap to 


plunge over the line nine minutes 
from time. 

Then, two minutes from the end, 
Kevin Iro equalised when he blasted 
his way down the right after Paul, 
Ridge and Blackmore had created 
the overlap for him. A successful 
kick from Ridge, and New Zealand 
might have been one of the unlikeli- 
est victors of this or any other 
World Cup. But the full-back was 
short. 

Ridge enme will) in a coat of paint 
of putting New Zealand into the lend 
when the game went into extra- 
time. But, off his weaker left foot. 
Ridge’s drop kick from 45 metres 
faded just left of die posts. 

It was to be the Kiwis' final ges- 
ture. The Australians, still with two 
substitutes unused, finished the fit- 
ter side, and tries from Hill, barely 
seconds out of the sin-bin, and Fit- 
tier gave the Kangaroos a flattering 
margin of victory. 

In the other semi-final. England 
beat Wales 25-10. Phil Larder's as- 
sertion that “we have one hell of a 
strike force — front one to 13" was 
largely borne uul at a sunlit Old 
Trafforxl. 

Two of England's five tries came 
from a winger, one from a centre, 
two from back-row forwards. The 
statistics show that Wales worked 
as hard as England and made fewer 
handling errors but only unlocked 
England's defence once through 
Rowland Phillips M minutes from 
time. 

On average England have con- 
ceded less than seven points n game, 
and if such miserliness is main- 
tained in the final they may carry off 
the glittering prize at Wembley. 

Football based on sound defence 
is not necessarily negative. The Eng- 
land conch's phUoHophy is to recruit 
attacking players, and then work 
hard on improving their defence. 


New job costs Andrew 
his international career 


Robert Armstrong 

R OB ANDREW last week ended 
his international rugby career, 
minutes after his club, Wasps, told 
him they no longer required his ser- 
vices, The London club also left out 
their captain Dean Ryan, who has 
accepted an offer front Andrew to 
join him as playercoach at Newcas- , 
tie in the new year. 

The England manager, Jack Row- : 
ell, said he was "stunned at Rob’s re- 
tirement What a player, what a 
.gentleman to lose" 

Andrew also issued a statement 
seeking to dispel the uncertainty 
surrounding his England careen "ft 
is with great regret that I have de- 
cided to retire from' international 
rugby. Following Wasps’ decision to 
exclude Dean Ryan and myself I 
have decided that !• must remove 
myself from any further speculation 
as to my possible inclusion in the 
England team." 

The axing of Andrew and Ryan, a 
former England No 8, became Wasps' 
likely course of action after the Ire- 
iland prop Nick PoppleweU became 
the third international at Sudbury to 
accept a contract with Newcastle. 


Andrew, who has 71 caps, and 
Ryan, who has three, have inadver- 
tently become the First victims of 
the new professionalism ushered in 
by the International Board in Paris 
in August. Both players would 
probably have quit Wasps and 
taken up full-time jobs at Newcastle 
at once were it not for the RFU's 
120-day qualification rule, which 
compels players to remain with 
their current clubs if they want to 
keep match fit. 

Wasps had. been thrown into tur- 
moil by Andrew’s recruiting activi- 
ties. Jeff Probyn, n former Wasps 
and England team-mate who is now 
on the RFU committee, declared 
that Andrew should stand down 
front Wasps.' When Ryan- was 
signed for Newcastle, Andrew's 
credibility at Sudbury took a sharp 
downturn. 

One of a tiny flite to take part in 
all three World Cups to date, An- 
drew won. hla first cap against Ro- 
mania in January 1985. Since 
February 1988 he has been dropped 
by England only once in favour of 
Stuart Barnes, who came in for two 
games in 1993. Last June Andrew 
was awarded the MBE. 






